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DiyoouESE IIL 
Daily Lesson /. 

Section (!)• 

[Sutras 1—3]. 

The "^Soul is eomething distinct from the Sense-organs, 

Bhasya, 

Introductory to Su. (i). 

[P. 127, L. 1 to L. lOJ. 

The Instruments of Cognition have been examined; we 
now proceed to examine the Objects of Cognition. And the 
Soul being the foremost among the Objects of Ooguition,t 
it is the Soul that we proceed to examine now. 

The question to be considered is—Is the Soul (whicli is 
spoken of as ‘ I ’ ) only an aggregate of the Body, the Sense- 
organs, the Mind, the Intellect, and Sensations? or is it 
something different from these ? Whence does such a 
doubt arise? ” It arises from the fact that Designation is 
found to be of both kinds.X By ‘ Designation ' here is meant 
the expressing of the relationship of the Agent with the 
Action and with the Instrument of that Action. This Desig¬ 
nation is found to be of two kinds—(1) In one we have the 
Composite Whole designated fey its component parts—i.e., 
‘ the tree stands by the roots/ ‘ the house stands by the pil- 

® It is doubtful whether or not the connotation of the teirm * Soul ’ is the same 
as that of the term ‘Atman.’ But we retain the ordinary terha ‘SoulJ as it is more 
intelligible to the English reader, who applies the term ‘ whep reference is made to 
oontinuity of being beyond the present,’ in such ordinary expressions as‘the Im¬ 
mortality of the Soul.’ ‘ Spirit ’ orSelf ’ would perhaps be a more apt rendering 
of Atmmn' 

t The Soul is foremost, because it is the most important, and also because it is 
the most loved by man ; ‘it is for the sake of the Soul that alJ things are dear ’— 
says the Upanisad ; and lastly because in the Enumeration also (in S5. 1-1-9), it is 
Soul that is mentioned first ; hence in the Examination also it is taken up first.— 
Bhasyackandra, 

The Tdtparya remarks—Though it is stated here thatSonl is going to be 
examined, it is the definition or differentiating characteristics of the Soul that is go¬ 
ing to be examined. This will be clear as we proceed.’ 

t That this sentence was regarded, by some people, as aSfitfa is indicated by 
the Fmkhtiddhi, which remarks that this sentence is Bhlnya^ not Sutra. 
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lars' [where what is spoken of as the Instrument, te,, the 
Boots or the Pillars^ is a component part of the Agent, the 
Tree or the House] ; and ( 2 ) in the other, we have a thing 
designated by/somefching totally different from it; i. 0 ., * one 
cuts the tree with the axe/ ‘he sees with the lamp’ [where 
the instrument, Axe or Lamp, is something entirely different 
^fromthe Cutter or the Seer]; —now with regard to the Soul 
there are such designations as, ‘ he sees with the eye/ ‘ he, 
cognises with the mind/ ‘he ponders with the intellect/ ‘he 
experiences pleasure and pain with the body ’; and in con¬ 
nection with this, it is uncertain \^^hether in these we have 
the designation of the Aggregate or Composite of Body, 
Intellect &o. by means of its components [ 1 , 0 ., the Body &c. 
spoken of as Instruments are only the component parts of 
the Bxperiencer^ Seer &C .5 which is thus only an Aggregate of 
the Body &c.], or. the designation of one thing (the Seer 
&o.), by means of things different from it [i. 0 ., the Body &o., 
spoken of as Instruments are different from the Bxperiencer, 
Seer, &c.] 

Our opinion is that in these expressions we have the 
designation (of the Agent) by something different from itself 
[i^., the Soul is different from the Body &c.]. 

Why so ? ” 

[The answer is supplied by the Sutra (1) ]. 

Vdrtika, 

Introductory to Su. (!)• 

[P. 338, L. 1 to P. 349, L. 20], 

The ‘ Objects of Cognition ’ having been mentioned next 
after ‘ Instruments of Cognition,’ now begins the examination 
of those Objects; so that we are going to examine now those 
things, the mistaken notions in regard to which brings about 
Birth and Rebirth, and the right knowledge of which be¬ 
comes the cause of the cessation of Birth and Rebirth. Of 
these things Soul being the foremost, it is Soul that we pro¬ 
ceed to examine. “ What is there to examine in i’egard to 
the SoulP” What is to bercensidered is whether the Soul 
is, or is not, something different from Body, Sense-organs, 
Mind and Intellect. 
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No such enquiry is called for; as the thing itsel£ is 
something unkno.wa. Difference and Non-difference (from 
Body &c.) are qualities; and a quality can subsist only in 
an object; and in the present case we find that the object in 
question is absolutely unknown; and so long as the Object 
is unknown, we cannot have an enquiry into its qualities. 
Hence before proceeding with the inquiry, it behoves you to 
establish the existence of the Object itself/’ 

There is no necessity of establishing the existence of the 
Soul ;—firstlyf because this has already been done under 
Su. 1-1-10; Le, it has been proved under 
\ar. P.339. Sutra that there is such a thing as 

Soul; and this having been already established^ the 
subsequent enquiry (as to its being diffei^ent or o-therwise from 
Body) should follow as a matter of course ;— secondly, because 
there is no diversity of opinion on the point; there is no one 
who denies the existence of the Soul; the difference of 
opinion arises only in regard to the particular character of 
this Soul;—such opinions being held as ‘the Body only is the 
the Soul,’ ^ Intellect and the rest are the Soul,’ ‘ the Aggre¬ 
gate of Body &c.; is the Soul ’ and ‘ the Soul is something 
entirely different from these ’; certainly such diverse opinions 
could not be held,except by persons who admit the existence 
of the Soul; hence (this being already admitted) it is only 
right that the enquiry as to its Character and qualities be 
proceeded with;—'and thirdly, there is not the least chance 
of any proofs being put forward in support of the view that 
* the Soul does nob exist’; there is no proof in support of the 
non-existence of Soul; and it is for this reason that there is 
no diversity of opinion on that point. 

‘‘ What you say is nob right. For some people have 
positively declared that ‘ there is no Soul, because no such 
thing is produced; their argument being—‘ There is no Soul, 
because no such thing is ever produced,—it being exactly 
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like the Hare’s Horn (which being not produced^ does not 
exist).” 

Our answer to this argument is as follows :— 

The two terms ‘ atma nasfi * there is no Soul’) are mutual¬ 
ly contradictory; that is, this term ‘ Soul’ as co-ordinated with 
the term ‘ is not ’ does not express the fact of Soul being an 
absolute ^ non-^entity »; and what is the reason for that ? The 
xoason is simply this :—The term Soul ’ denotes an entity, 
something existing, and the term ‘ is not ’ denotes the denial 
of it; now whenever and wherever the existence of a thing 
ts denied, it clearly means that it exists elsewhere; 
when the term ‘ jar’ is co*ardinated with the term ‘ is not,’ it 
does not mean that the jar has no existence at all; all that 
the expression Hhere is no jar’ means is to deny its existence 
only at a particular time and place; the meaning being either 
that it does not exist at a particular place, in the house iot 
instance; or that it does not exist at a particular time, at 
for instance; so that any such denial, as * it is not 
before a certain thing’ or *it is not above a certain thing,' 
cannot proceed except from persons who admit the jar to be 
an entity. Similarly, as regards the denial, ‘ there is no 
Soul/ does it deny the existence of tha Soul at a particular 
point in space ? or at a particular time ? If the former, 
then such denial can not be right in regard to the Soul, for 
the simple reason that the Soul does not occupy any space 
at all; so that a denial in regard to any point in space can¬ 
not deny the existence of the Soul, If what you mean is that 
^ the Body is not the Soul,’—then, we ask, who is the person 
that liolds the Body to be the Soul, against whom you urge 
the denial ? ‘‘ The denial is in the form that there is no 

Soul in the BodyJ* Who says that the Soul is in the Body 
against whom that denial could bo urged ? Where, 
then, is the Soul ? ” The Soul is nowhere^ Then does 
it not exist at all ? ” Certainly, it is not that it doe^ not 
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exist at all ; specially because the denial 
* ' ' ' you have urged is in a specific form [ ‘ there 

is no Soul ’ being, as shown above, only a denial of the Soul 
in regard to a particular time or place]. “ What then does 
all this mean—the Soul is not in the Body, it is not in any¬ 
thing else, and yet it is not that it does not exist ? ” The 
meaning is simply this : We speak of a thing as it exists ; 
and as the Soul exists in nothing, we speak of it so.* Nor 
again, is it right to deny the Soul in regard to any point 
of time; because none of the three points of time has any 
bearing upon the Soul; inasmuch as the Soul is an eternal 
entity, none of the three points of time can bear upon it.t 
That the Soul is eternal we shall prove later on under Sutra 
3-1-19. From this it follows that there can be no denial of 
the Self with regard to any point in time. 

Further, one who puts forward the denial of the ‘Soul’ 
has to explain what is denoted by the word ‘Soul> (that he 
uses); we do not find a single word which is without some 
denotation. If you understand the word ‘ Soul * as denoting 
the Body, etc., even so the inner contradiction involved in 
your assertion does not cease. “How?” Because in 
that case your assertion ‘ there is no Soul ’ would mean 
that ‘ there in no Body, etc. * “ What we mean by our 

denial is that there is no such thing as that which you 
assume as Saul.’’ But as a matter of fact, we do nob 
assume any such thing as the ‘ Soul ; ’ a certain thing is said 
to be ‘assumed,’ when it is regarded as something which 

There is no such Universal Law that whatever exists must exist at soine 
point in space ; so that the denial of the Soul with regard to any points in spacfe does 
not necessarily imply its absolute non-existence.— Tatpanja, 

t We cau speak of a thing as paat^ only when it does not exist at present ; we 
can speak of a thing as future^ when it does not exist in the present; and we can 
speak of it as being p'resent, when its previous non-existence has ceased, and future 
non-existence has not arrived. As none of these three conditions is applicable to the 
Soul, it cannot be spoken of as either ‘present,’ or ‘past’ or ‘future/— 
T(2tp(V'ya, 
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it IS not, on account of its being similar to that something, 
and hence having the properties of this latter imposed upon 
it ; and certainly we do not regard the Soul as any such thing. 
Consequently, when you make use of the phrase, ‘that which 
you assume as the Soul,’ you lay yourself open to the ques¬ 
tion—in what way do we assume the Soul ? Do we assume it 
as an eniUi/ or as a non-entity ? If we assnme it as an entity, 
what is the resemblance between ‘ entity ’ and ‘ non-entity * 
(which according to you, is what the Soul is), by virtue of 
which there is such an assumption of the Soul ?* If you 
point out any resemblance between the ‘ Soul’ and the 
‘ Not-soul,’ you admit the existence of the ‘ Soul; ’ as there 
can be no resemblance between ‘ entity ’ and ‘ non-entity.’ 
“ The notion of ‘ I,’ which really pertains to the Body, etc., 
you assume as pertaining to the Sonl ; and it is in this that 
you are wrong. [This is what we deny when we say ‘ there 
is no Soul Even so, inasmuch as you admit the ex¬ 

istence of something different from Body &o. as being the 
object of the notion of ‘ I,’ the inner contradiction in your 
assertion does not cease. 

If (in order to escape from all this difficulty) you assert 
that—“ it is by no means necessary that every individual word 
must denote an entity; as for instance, such words as ‘Shanya* 
‘(Void)’ and ‘ yjamas ’ (Oarkness)t (do not denote any 
Var ? 341 entity)’’;—this also will not be right; 

as this does not save your assertion from 
the ‘ inner contradiction;' [the words you cite are not with¬ 
out denotation] ; the denotation of the word ‘ SkUnya’ (Void) 
is as follows : a substance that has no one to guard or pro- 

** The Soul, which ex-hypoi%esi is a non-entity, must resemble the entity, before 
It can have the character of the latter imposed upon it, and hence be assumed as an 
‘ entity ? Now what is that resemblance or similarity ? 

f At first sight it would seem that throughout this paragraph, * tam%8 * should be 
read as ^nahkas but from L 3 on P. 341, and 11. II et. se^, on P. 346, it is clear that 
‘ famas' is the right reading. 
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tect it becomes ‘ fit for dogs/ and hence comes to be called 
‘ Shunya,’ ■which etymologically means ‘ sfivabhyo hitam, ‘fit 
for dogs; ’—as regards the other word ‘ 'Pumas' (Darkness), 
it denotes S'uch substances, qualities and actions as are charac¬ 
terised by non apprehension [i.e. non-apprehended substance, 
quality and action]; that is to say, in a place where there 
is absence of light, [and substance, etc., are not apprehended], 
the word ‘ tamas,’ ‘ Darkness/ is used, as denoting those 
Substances, etc. Further, when you assert that the word 
* tamas ' does not denote anything, you go against your 
own (Bauddhal doctrine, according to which Tamas (Dark¬ 
ness) is that which comprises the four entities (Colour, Taste, 
Odour and Touch). From all this we conclude that there 
is no word that does not denote something. 

Then again, when you assert that ‘ there is no Soul ’— 
you make an assertion contrary to your own doctrine. 
“ How so?” [The following passage occurs in your own 
scriptures] “ 0 ! Bhaglania, Colour is not‘I,’ nor are Sensation 
Faculty, Cognition, I, O Bhadanta; similarly Colour is not 
you; nor are Sensation, Faculty, and Cognition ‘you.’ ”—In 
this passage, the ‘ Skandhas ’ or ‘ States ’ mentioned are 
denied as being the object of the notion of ‘ I; ’ and this 
denial is a qualified one (pertaining to a particular phase of 
that notion), and not a general (unqualified) one of the notion 
completely ; one who does not admit the Soul should put 
forward an unqualified denial, in the form * there is no J, 
there is no you ’ ( and not that ‘ this and that is not I ’ etc. 
etc.) *’ By denying each of the’.Skandkas one by one, it is 
implied that the notion of‘I’ pertains to the Aggregate of 
these.” In that case it behoves yon to point out what is 
that ‘ Aggregate ’ apart from Colour and the other Skandhas 
or ‘ States’, to which (you say) the notion ‘I’ pertains. If 
you admit of the ‘Aggregate’ as something distinct from the 
‘ States ’ themselves, then it becomes a mere differ¬ 
ence of names; what we call ‘ Soul ’ you call ‘ Aggre- 
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gate/ If, on the other hand, the ^Aggregate* is non-differ- 
ent from the ^ States/ then it is not possible to conceive of 
it in the singular form ^ I / as we never find a singular 
word applied to several things. As a matter of fact, Colour 
and the other ‘ States' either severally or collectively 
are not the ^ Soul hence the notion of ^ I’ as applied to 
them, comes to be the conception of a thing as what it is not. 
** Well, let it be a wrong notion (i.e^ the conception of some 
thing as what it is not); what harm does that dons?** 
Why does it not harm you ? As a matter of fact, also ‘wrong 
notions^ bear the semblance of some ‘right notion* [hence 
if the notion of‘I* in I'egard to the ^ States’ is wrong^ it 
must be right in regard to something else; and this some¬ 
thing else is the Soul]. Furfclier, one 
Var. P. 342. admit the Soul can never 

make any sense out of the Bauddha philosophy. Nor can it be 
said that in the Buddhist philosophical literature there is no 
passage (asserting the existence of the Soul); because we find 
it distinctly mentioned in the SarvabhisamayasUtra. Thus it 
is clear that when the Bauddha asserts that ‘there is no SouT 
he goes against his own doctrine. The Sutra speaking of the 
Soul is as follows :—‘ O ye mendicants! I am going to point 
out to you the burden as well as the carrier of the burden : 
the five ‘states’ are tlie burden and the Pudgala is the 
carrier of the burden ; he who holds that there is no Soul is a 
man with false notions/ 

As regards the reason, ‘ because it is nob produced ’ 
(which has been put forward by the Opponent on P. 339, L. 6, 
as proving that there is no Soul),—what it does mean is the 
denial of something totally different (from the existence of 
the Soul; as it denies only the fact of itQ being prodtioed). 
Further, ‘ produced * and ‘ not produced ’ are properties of 
things; now what thing is it that is ‘produced’ and what is 
that which is ‘ not produced ’ ? That thing is ‘ produced ’ 
whose existence is due to a cause; and that thing 
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is ‘ not produced ’ whose exisbence is nob due to a, 
cause. [So that all that your premiss * because Soul is 
nob produced’ means is that the existence oE the Soul is 
not due to a cause, and nob that there is no existence oE 
it]. “ Why (should the term ‘ not produced ’ be taken 
to mean this)?” For the simple reason that the 

negative particle denies prod notion •, in the term ‘ not pro¬ 
duced’ all that the negative particle signifies is the denial o' 

‘ being produced,’ the meaning o£ the whole term being that 
the thing spokea oE has no production or birth; so that the 
statement ‘ the Soul is nob produced ’ does not deny the Soul 
(but only its ‘being produced’); just as the expression 
‘ this vessel is without water ’ (does not deny the vassd, but 
only ‘ its containing water ’). If the term ‘ not produced ’ 
means the denial oE the very oseisteiise (of the Soul), then the 
premiss becomes the same as the Proposition [the Proposi¬ 
tion being that ‘ there is no Soul ’ and the Premiss meaning 
that ‘the Soul has no exisience ’]. Further, ‘being not pro¬ 
duced’ is a property ; and no property, except Snmavaya or 
Inherence,’ * can exist by itselE; and the only thing in which 
it can subsist (according to your Premiss) is the Soul. Hence 
your Premiss becomes ‘contradictory’ [indicating the 
tence of the Soul, and hence contradicting your Propo¬ 
sition that ‘ there is no Soul’]. Even if you hold that 
“ though the Property {being not prodwoed) is there, the thing 
with that property does not exist,”—'even then you do not. 
escape from the incongruity that a property can never subsist 
by itself. Then again, what is the meaning oE the express¬ 
ion ‘ because it is nob produced ’ ? If it mean that there 
is no birth, then the said premiss becomes impossible ; as the 
Soul has its birth. ” What is the * birth ’ of the Soul? ” 
The ‘ birth ’ of the Soul consists (even according to the Baud- 

*Samaadya is adiriitted to subsist by itself, because if a siibtratuin were neces¬ 
sary for it, it would subsist in that mibstratmu only by the Saaiavaya-relation ; so 
that there would be au endless series of ‘ Sainavayas V 
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dha) in its becoming connected with a fresh aggregate * of 
Body, Organs, Intellect and Sensation. ‘‘ What we mean 
bj the Soul being ‘ not produced ’ is that it has no cause,” In 
this case, it maj be that you do not go against any of your own 
doctrines; but the premiss becomes ‘ Contradictory ’ (prov¬ 
ing the contrary of your Proposition); as the thing that has 
no cause is ; so that in setting about to prove the 

ron-exiaience of Soul you prove its eternalit^; hence your 
premiss becomes ‘contradictory.’ In fact the Premiss itself 
is contrary to the Proposition: Your Proposition means 
that ‘there is no Soul,’ and your Premiss asserts the perma¬ 
nent existence of the Soul; hence, inasmuch as one asserts the 
non-existence of the Soul, and the other its existence, there 
Var p 343 dear contradiction between your Premiss 

and your Proposition. 

The above reasonings also serve to reject all premisses 
(put forward in support of the Proposition that ‘ there is no 
Soul ’), such as—(a) ‘ because it has no h8tu’ (6) ‘ because no 
cause of its birth can be pointed out,’ (c) ‘ because it is not 
an effect,’ (d) ‘ because it has no cause,’ and so on; all of 
which are open to objections similar to those urged above 
(against the premiss ‘ because it is not produced ’). 

Now as regards tho example that you have cited—‘‘like 
the Hare’s horn,” this also is an example that is impossible 
(not applicable to the case in question). ‘‘Why so?” 
The term ‘ hare’s horn ’ denotes a relationship (subsisting 
between the Hare and the Horn); so that when you deny 
the existence of the ‘ hare’s horn,’ it means the denial of that 
relationship, and not that of the Horn. “We can have for 
our example the relation of the Rare and the Morn," That 
also will not be right (i.e., it will not Suit your reasoning); as 

® The term ^ tranjslated here ae ‘aggregate,* has been explained by 

the Tdtparya as a technical term standing for each corporeal encasement of varying 
grades, as those belonging to gods, men, animals and so forth, 
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at sometime or other it may be possible for the Horn to have 
some sort of relation to the Hare.* “ But this will be 
contrary to all popular notions.” You mean that the as¬ 
sumption that there is Horn on the Hare will be opposed to 
all popular notions; but in reality there is no such opposi¬ 
tion ; what the popular notion dCTiies is the relation of 
cause and effect ; what people mean is that the Horn is 
neither the cause nor the efcct of the Hare; that is to say, 
between the Horn and the Hare, there is no such relation of 
cause and effect as there is between the Horn and the Cow; ■{' 
and certainly the denial of the relation of cause and effect 
does nob mean the denial of the very existence (of the Hare's 
horn); for when one thing is neither the cause nor the effect 
of another thing, it does not mean that the thing does not 
exist; for instance, ‘JDevadatta’s ji'ar’ [which eseists and is yet 
neither the cause nor the effect of DevadattaJ. Then again, 
when one asserts that “ the Hare’s horn does not exist,” ho 
should be ashed——is this meant to be an Universal Hegation, or 
only a particular negation ? If it be meant to be the former, 
that would not be right; as no such negation is possible; 
that is to say, if the statement ‘ the Hare’s horn does nob 
exist ’ is a universal negation (the negation of all Horns, in 
relation to the Hare), then it would mean that the Horns of 
the Cowand other animals also do not exist; and this would be 
absurd; as certainly the Horns of other animals are not 
non-existent.t If, on the other hand, the statement be meant 
to be a particular negation, and what is me ant be that some 

» When the Horn of some other animal may be placed upon the l.ead of the 
Hare, the Horn will have the relationship of Conjunction with the Hare. 


t If the Horn were a part of the Hare's body, tlren it would be the constituent 
cause of the Hare ; .f on the other hand it were only an excrescence, like the wool 
and nails &e., then the Horn would be the effect or product of the Hare.-raf^a.-ya. 

J The denial of all Horns in relation to the Hare would mean that the Hare 
has no sort of relation with any horns ; and this would not be right; as between the 

Hare and the Horn of the Cow, there is at least this relation that both exist at the 

eamti tune. 
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particular Horn is denied in relation to the Hare,—-so that 
what the denial means is that there does not ejist any Horn 
of which the Hare is the effdot, and of whicli the Hare is the 
cause ; * and it is this relation of cause and effect (between 
the Hare and the Horn) that is denied ;—the meaning of this 
would be that the relation of cause and effect, which has been 
seen elseiohere^ is now denied; and this would thus not be 
an example in support of absolute non--existence. 

These same arguments also serve to set aside such 
examples as the ^ S,ky- 3 ower^ and the likea 

Var p 344 Another argument put forward by the 

Atheist is—^ there is no Soul, because no 
such thing is apprehended ’; but this also is open to those 
objections against the Proposition and the Example that have 
been urged against the above-discussed argument [ ® there 
is no Soul, because no such thing is born, as we find in the 
case of the Hare’s Horn * J. [As the Proposition and the 
Example are the same in both cases]. Then as regards the 
Premiss, ^ because no such thing is apprehended,’—this also 
is not right; it is not true that the Soul is not apprehended, 
because as a matter of fact the Soul is actually apprehended 
by means of Perception and other Instruments of Cognition. 
The Soul is apprehended by means of Perception.—How 
so •? —Tlie cognition of ' I,’ which is independent of the 
remembrance of the relation of any major or^ minor terms, 
and which varies with the variations in the character of its 
object (Soul), must be regarded as peroeptionaly just like tho 
Cogoition of Colour and such things. In the case of a Cog¬ 
nition in regard to which you yourself are in no doubt as to 
its being ‘ perceptional/ when you ax*e called upon to explain 
why it is ‘ perceptional/ the only explanation that you can 

^ JBotli editions read jprsoFt ^ ?Pf H ; which means 

that that of which the Hare is not the effect, is not the cause of the Hare. But we 
liave aclopted the reading ?T ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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give is that it is a Cogaition independent of the remembrance 
of the relation of any major and minor terms and which ap¬ 
prehends its own object. You will perhaps argue that—- 
though the said Cognition o£ ' I ’ is there, its object is not 
the Soul.” 0 ! if that is so, then please point out what is 
the object of that Cognition. Colour and such things are 

the oh]eats of that Cognition.” If you mean by this that— 

“ Colour and such things are the objects of the cognition of 
‘ I ’ in accordance with the declaration that things are called 
Atman (Soul) because they are the originators (/i^.lthe cause 
of the origination) of the Cognition’*^ of ^ I,’ ”—this can not 
be accepted ; as it is not true, and also because it has been 
denied (by your own teacher); as a matter of fact, it has 
been denied by your teacher that the notion of * I' pertains 
to Colour &c , iu the passage—' 0 Bhiksu, neither I nor you 
are this Colour.’ Hence it follows that Colour &c., can not 
form the objects of the notion of ^ I.’ Nor have we ever 
found the notion of ‘ I ’ appearing in regard to Colour and 
such things; there never is any such notion as * I am 
Colour,’ ‘ I am Sensation,’ and so forth. But there are 
such notions as ^ I am fair,’ * I am dark ’ [where the notion 
of* I’ appears in regard to the Body].” There are no 
such conceptions, we reply. ** What do you mean ? 
What we mean is that when one has the conception * I am 
fair,’ it does not mean tliat the observer looks upon his fair 
complexion as his * Soul in fact the statement \iham gaura/f, 

* I am fair/ denotes possession [standing for * Aham gaara^ 
rupavan* or ‘ Mama rnpam gauramf the possessive ending 
being dropped.* ** But how do you know that it is as you say, 

^llXieTatparya explains the term ^ Alam'bana^ Alamhyate anena; heoco 
equivalent to jfiana^ ‘Cognition,’ 

fThe Tatparija notes that the Bhdsya, in its introductory remarks to Adhya- 
ya III, has spoken of the conception ‘ I am fair,’ in the sense that fairness is attri¬ 
buted to the Soul ; and the present denial of the conception by the VdrUha would 
appear to be contrary to the Bhasya. But the fact of the matter is that the Bhaspa 
has dot cited the conception as a right one, or as proving the difference of the Soul 
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and that the conception (‘ I am fair ') is not true in its literal 
sense?’’ What your question means is—what are the 
grounds for regarding the conception as signifying possession, 
and as also having dropped the possessive ending ? ” We have 
a ground for so regarding it in the fact that the conception 
represents the * I \co-extensive with the * my that is to say, 
in the conception ^ I am fair,’ the term ‘ I ’ is found to be 
used in reference to that (Body) which is also regarded as 
' my’ [i, 0 ., we speak of the * Body ’ as ^ mine ’; and the con¬ 
ception ' I am fair/ applies the term ‘ I ’ to the ‘ Body ’] ; 
and from this co-extensiveness of * I ’ with * my/ it follows 
that the term ^ I ’ has dropped the possessive ending [and 
really stands for ‘ my ’; so that the expression ‘ T am fair ’ 
is equivalent to ‘ my body is fair.’] ** Butin actually usage 
we have found the term ’ used as co-ex- 
tensive with ^ my/ even though the two 
refer to really different things,—where one is a great bene¬ 
factor of the other ; that is to say, when one person is a great 
benefactor of another (and as such fit to be spoken of as 
^ m% benefactor/ ' he is my friend ’), we find the latter using 
the expression he is what I am/ where ‘ I ’ is co-extensive 
with ['he’ who should be spoken of as] 'my.’” Our 
answer to this is that we have already explained that the 

from the Body. The applying of the term ^ I ’ can be explained either as in the 
possessive sense, or in a hgurativa sense. As regards the notion of ‘ my Sod,’ where 
the Sonl appears as distinct from ‘ 1,’ it is explained on the analogy of the notion of 
^ Rahds head,’ where the head is not-differcnt from Rihu. The Parishuddhi 
<adds that though we have b)tli kinds of conceptions—-(a) ‘ I know' (where the ‘I ’ 
appears as tlie hmioar), anil (6) ^ myself ’ (where the Self or Soul appears as different 
from ‘I’), yet we arejastihel in accepting the former as true in its literal sense, 
and in regarding the latter as true only in a figurative or indirect sense ; because in the 
case of the former, we never find any subsequent notion sublating it; that is, 
we never have any such notion as that the knower is different from the ‘ I ’; while as 
regards the notion ' myself/ there is this against it that, the Self or Sod is different 
from the ' I,’ that' I also may be spoken of as ^ rny ’ by another ; and so on and on, 
there would be an endless series of ‘ I’s In view of this undesirable contingency, 
we are justified in regarding the notion ‘ my-Sei£ ’ as only indirectly or figuratively 
true. 
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notion of * I * appearing in reference to the five ^ states ’ of 
Colour and the rest, is a taro??^ notion^ apprehending one thing 
as what it is not. 

Thus it is established that the Soul, being the object of 
the notion of ^ I,’ is something apprehended by direct Per¬ 
ception itself. 

How again the Soul is apprehended by means of Inference 
has been explained undo^ Stitre 1-1-10. There is Authori¬ 
tative Word also (in the shape of scriptural texts declaring 
the Soul to be a real entity). 

Thus it is found that all these three Instruments of Cog¬ 
nition, combining to point to the same thing, establish the 
existence of the Soul. And any valid source of cognition 
bo the contrary ^ there is none. Hence the premiss— 
‘because the Self is not apprehended ’—is absolutely untrue. 

Further, the premiss—^ because the Self is not a ppre- 
lended* —douihtful oAeo i because ‘ non-apprehension ’ may 
)e due to three causes; there are three causes to which the 
non-apprehension ’ of a certain thing may be due ; it may be 
lue to the (absence of the) Apprehendert or to that of the 
ippr^hension^ or to that of the Apprehended Object; so that 
whenever there is ^ non-apprehension ’ of a certain thing (of 
he Soul, for instance), it is always doubtful to whose absence 
b is due. If you say that it is due to the absence of the 
Object (Soul), then your premiss turns out to be the same as 
our Proposition ; and t certainly the Proposition cannot 

^ That is to say, we do not know of auy source of valid cognition providing a cog- 
don contradicting and sublating the notion ‘ there is Soul this notion, vouched for 
all three Sources of Knovvledge, could be sublated only if a fourth more authorita- 
e source of knowledge gave rise to the notion that ‘ there is no Soul ’ ; inasmuch 
ire is no such source of knowledge, the validity of the cognition ‘ there is Soul ’ 
tiains unshaken.— Parishuddhl, 

t You seek to prove your proposition ‘there is no Soul ’ by the premiss ‘ because 
il is not apprehended’ ; and you now say that this ‘ non-apprehension of the Soul 
lue to the 7ton~exisienGe of the Soul’; hence your premiss—‘ because the Soul is not 
>rehended ’ means the same as ‘ because the Soul does not exist ’ ; and your reason- 
thus resolves itself into the following form—‘ there is no Soul, because there 
30 Soul/ 
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prove itself; hence yoar premiss does not prove anything. 
Further, you are putting forward ‘ non-apprehension ’ as the 
Probans proving the non-existence of the Soul (the Subject oE 
your syllogism); but what is the substratum of this " non¬ 
apprehension ’ ? If you admit that the Soul is its substratum, 
[as you should, in view of the fact that the Probans, to be 
effective, must subsist in the Subject], then you stultify your¬ 
self; holding that the ^ Soul is the subs^ratam ’ and yet that 
‘ it does not exist ’! If, on the other hand, the Soul be not the 
substratum of the ^non-apprehension,’ then what would be 
the use of your JProbans ? Certainly a Probans without a 
substratum can not prove anything at all. But ?iou- 
apprehension also does not exist [i.e., it is a negative quality, 
and as such, need nob have a positive entity for a substratum, 
which can be necessary only for a positive quality].’’ In 
that case (if ' non-apprehension ’ does nob exist), what is 
the meaning of the premiss ^ because of non-apprebension ’ P 
Certainly that which does not exist cannot be a probans. ^ 
“ The non-apprehension (is a real entity, and) is a property 
subsisting in the Soul, which is assumed/^ It behoves you 
to explain in what form the Soul is assumed ? Do you assume 
the Soul as a nonentity ? Or as an entity ? If you assume it 
as an entity, then ^ non-apprehensioa ’ cannot belong to it; for 
example, when the Post is assumed to be the man, the pro¬ 
perties of the Post are nob perceived. [Hence when the 
non-existent Soul is assumed as an existing thing, there can be 
no conception of its ^ non-apprehension/ wliich is a property 
only of the non-existent thing]. If, on the other hand, you 
hold that 'non-apprehension’ is the property of the Soul 
which is assumed as a non-entity, —then it is true that you 
succeed in proving the ' non-apprehension ’ as the property 
(of a positive entity), ; but your theory of ' assumption ’ is 

® Both editions read Cut the right reading is 
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rf^ndered futile. ' Why so ? For the simple reason 
Var P 346 * assumption ’ is always false ; that is, 

* assumption ’ always represents a thing as 
what it is not; hence when you say that the Soul is assumed 
as non-ftscistentf it means that in reality it is not non-essu- 
tent ; and if the Soul is really not non-existent^ your propound¬ 
ing of the ‘assumption’ becomes frustrated. Then again, 
for what purpose is the Soul assumed to be non-existent ? If 
it is so assumed for the purpose of (providing a subtratura 
for) the Probaus (‘Non-apprehension’), then, it may be that 
the Probans, for whose purpose it was assumed, becomes pro¬ 
vided with a substratum; but the desired conclusiou is not 
established; for when a man assumes, in the Man, the 
qualities of the Post, and then puts forward those qualities 
as his ‘ Probans ’ (for proving the Man to be the Post)^ the 
fact of the Man being the Post is not proved thereby. ® 
Thus it is found that ^ because it is not apprehended ’ also is 
Bot.a^valid premiss. 

[The Siddhantin puts forward an argument in proof of the 
existence of the Soul].—The term ‘ Soul ’ must have for its 
denotation something distinct from the denotations of the 
terms ® Colour-state ’ (‘ Name-state,’ ‘ Sensation-state ’ and 
‘Cognition-state’),—because it is a single term, and not the 
same as the terms ‘ Colour-state ’ and the rest,—like such 
words as ‘ Jar ’ and the like. The same holds good regarding 
the notion of ‘ L’t In this reasoning the Instance cited is 

® You assume the existent Soul to be non-existent and then put forward ‘ non- 
apprehension,’ which is a property of the non-existent thing, to prove that the Soul 
is non-existent. This is just like the case where one assumes the man to be the Post, 
and then puts forward some quality of the Post to prove that the Man is the Post.— 
Tatparija. 

f The Parisfiuddhi formulates this reasoning thus :—The notion of ‘ I ’ must 
pertain to an object' distinct from Colour &c.,—because it is a notion C. a character 
distinct from that of the notions of ‘Colour’ and the rest,—like the notion of the 
‘Jar’ and such other things. 
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DOfc true.’’ * We liave already answered this argument by 
pointing out that the thing possessed of the quality must be 
something diflFerent from the quality itself. [So that the 
Jar, which is possessed of the quality of ‘ Colour,’ cannot be 
the same as * Colour ’J, But your premiss is vitiated in 
view of such terms as ‘Darkness’ and the like.” You 
mean by this as follows—“ The term ^ darkness ’ is a single 
word, and also not the same as the terms ‘ Colour-state ’ and 


the rest, and yet it does not denote anything; and the 
same may be the case with the term ‘ Soul'; ”—this however 
is not right; as it involves a self-contradiction on your part: 
When you say that the term ‘ Darkness ’ does not denote 
anything, you contradict your own doctrine, under which 
‘Darkness is the ‘container’ or ‘compriser’ (of Colour, 
Tasto, Odour and Touch).t So far as we are concerned, we 
do not accept the view that the term ‘ Darkness ’ does not 
denote anything [so that this cannot vitiate our premiss]. 

If you regard the term ‘Darkness’ as denoting a certain 
thing, then you contradict the (Vaish^sika) Sutra, which 
declares that ‘ Darkness is mere negation oj lights because 
it is entirely dissimilar in its nature to Substance, Quality 
and Action’ (Vai. Su. 5-2-19).” J There is no force in 
this objection, we reply ; as you have not grasped the mean - 
ing^the Sutra quoted; what the Sutra means is that 


Tl.at IS to say, according to ns, Baud^has, the ‘ Jar' is not anythin<. dbti^ct 
from Colour &c. all objects being only manifestations of the < State’ of” Colour ’ 
Sensa m &c Hence if the case of the term‘Soul’ is analogous to that of the 
term Jar, the Soul cannot be something different from the said * States ’ of Colour &c 

ta. ■ “ '“■> “ ««•->* i.. .h. mm,, i 

. ■ 41, where algo a reference leniade to the eaiiie Baud^ha doctrine. 

&W*i'i^«'lTrLThltZtVm‘D^ ‘he 

the term denotes ^posiUve entity ; and this certainly wouTd'be 0^! 
quoted, according to which Darkness, is only a neeative enfit,, ^ 

~ 
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^ what are denoted by the word Darkness are such Substance, 
Quality and Action as are devoid of all connection with 
light/’’^ Thus there is nothing in our theory that goes against 
the Sucra. 

Others again, having stated the Proposition in the form — 

^ the living body is not with Soul ’—put forward, in support 
of it, such premisses as ‘ because it exists * and the like. 
This also is not right; because none of the alternatives 
possible under this is admissible. For instance, what is the 
meant by the Living Body being * not with Soul ^ ? (a) If ' 

it means that the Body does not serve any useful purpose 
for the Soul, then there can be no corroborative instance 
(such as would be accepted by both parties); as (according 
to us) there is nothing that does not serve a useful purpose 
for a Soul. (b) If again, the meaning is simply the aenial 
of the Soul, the meaning of the Proposition being that ‘ the 
^ Soul is not the Body/ then our answer is— 

who is there that regards the Body as the 
Soul ? [f. 0 . We also do not hold the Body to be the Soul; so 
that the denial is futile]. Then again, the negative preposi¬ 
tion ‘ nfs ’ [?ionn the term * Nv^atmakam^ ‘not with Sourj 
signifies the negation of what follows it [t.e., ‘not with Soul’ 
means the negation of something loith Soul]; so that it be¬ 
hoves you to explain what is that which is ‘ with Soul’; for 
in no case do we find the negative preposition prefixed 

to a term denoting a non-entity; for instance, in the term 
Nirma^kakam ’ [the preposition ^ nis^ is prefixed to the term 
‘ Mashaka' which denotes a positive entity, the mosquito']. 

® Hence there is nothing in the Sufcra to. justify the view that the term 
^ Darkness’ denotes nothing. 

The Tdlpar^a remarks—It would have been a much simpler answer to the 
Opponent’s objection to point out—^^(1) that even as denoting a negative entity, the 
term ‘ Darkness ’ cannot be said to denote nothing, and (2) that when we say that 
the term denotes a certain thing, we do not ueoessarily mean that it denotes a positive 
entity. But the Vartika has met the Opponent or his own ground, thereby shaking 
his vanity. 
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(c)If again the statement ^ the Body is not with Soal ® is meant 
to deny the Soul in the Body, then the reasoning proves what 
is already admitted by all ; for who is there who holds 
that the Soul subsists in the Body ? (d) If then, the state¬ 

ment means that ‘ the Body has no connection with Soul 
then, there can be no corroborative instance ; [as, according 
to ns, there is nothing that is not connected in some way or 
other, with the Soul]. Lastly, all the aforesaid four oases 
wou^ld mean the denial of a particular character in regard to 
the Soul; and this would imply the admission of the Soul 
itself, in a general way; so that what was sought to be 
denied becomes admitted ! 

[Another argument put forward by the Atheist is]—‘ ‘ The 
term ^ Soul ’ denotes something transient,—• because it is 
composed of letters.*’ ^ But, in the first place, in view of 
the term ^ eternal * (which is composed of letters and yet 
denotes something not transient)., the premiss of the above 
reasoning is found to be untrue; and secondly [the term 
* Soul * in your reasoning, can stand either for the Body &o., 
or for something other than Body &o.}. If the term * Soul * 
stands for the Body &c., then your argument becomes super¬ 
fluous [as it proves only that the Body are transient, 
which, as admitted by all parties, does not require any proof]; 
and if the term ‘Soul’ stands for something other than the 
Body &o,, and your Proposition declares it as denoting 
something transient, then the existence of something other 
than the Body &c., becomes admitted ; and this goes against 
your doctrine [by which there is no entity apart from the 
Body &c.] 


® The argaraent i&thus stated in the Tatparya —“Every word composed of 
letters denotes something transient; as we find in the case o>£ such words as * Jar* 
and the like*; and if the Soul is something transient, it must be a mere Idea ; so that 
the argument proves that the word ' Soul ’ stands for Idea, and not for any lasting 
entity. This therefore comes to be a denial of the Logician’s ‘ Soul.’ 
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Thus it is found that the more we examine the doctrine 


of there being no such thing as Soul, the more incapable 
Tre 6nd it of bearing the force of reasoning. 

[One of the main arguments in support of the existence 
of the Soul is the one put forward in SdnkhyahariM^ that, 
inasmuch as all-composite objects are found to be for the 
sake of something other than itself, and as the Body is a 
composite object, the Body must be for the sake of some¬ 
thing other than itself; and this something is the Soul : 
Against this the Opponent raises an objection].—Inasmuch 
as the Eye and the other organs are composite objects, they 
must be for the sake of something other than themselves ; 
as we find in the case of such composite things as the Bed* 
ding, the Seat, and the like : but even so the said organs also 
must exist for the sake of some other eornposite object 
[and not for any such non-composite and immaterial subs¬ 
tance as the ‘ Soul’].” If you mean by this that—*^it is 
true that composite things exist for the sake something other 
than themselves; bub it is only some other composite thing 
for whose sake composite things are found to exist; as we 
find in the case of such composite things as the Bedding, 
the Seat &c. [which exist only for the sake of the Body that 
uses them, and the Body is only another composite subs¬ 
tance]/*—our answer is that the very admission of the 
® Composite * (as distinct from the component, Colour &c.) 
involves a self-contradiction on your part: You (Baudicjhas) 
do not admit of any ‘ composite * apart from the ^ states * of 
Colour and the rest; and unless some ^other composite’ is 
admitted, it cannot be asserted that ^ composites exist for 


the sake of other composites ’; while if such^^aa^^gpsite ’ 
is admitted, it goes against your 

■mean by putting forward the reason!o^Ms/^o poinb^O^ 
undesirable element (invalidating factor^m tbe argumentJM 
our Opponent (who tries to prove thelfeis^tioe of 
by the premiss that ® Composites 
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others If you mdaii by this that—“ We do not admit of 

another ‘ Composite ’; all that we mean to point out is that 
the premiss of our Opponent is open to the objection that 
one Composite is nerer found apart from another Composite; 
and in fact whenever a thing' is found to exist for the sake 
of something else, this something else is always a composite 
substance,”—our answer in that case is 
Var. P. 3i8. that this is not true,— (a) because it involves 

self-stultification, and (i) because what has 
been urged is not admitted. That is to say, in the first place, 
(J) according to the philosopher who holds the Soul to bo 
something distinct (from the Body &c.), no composite subs¬ 
tance serves the purposes of another Composite Substance, 
[e.g., the Bedding serves the purpose, not of the Bodg, which 
is a composite substance, but of the Self ensouling that 
Body] ; and the pointing of an invalidating factor can be 
effective only when what is pointed out is accepted by both 
parties;—and secondly, (a) what has been urged implies 
self-stultification also : that is to say, when a reasoning is 
put forward in words intended to convey a certain sense, if 
it were really invalidated by imposing upon it a sense entire¬ 
ly at variance with what the words were originally meant to 
convey, then, such a process would put an end to (and invali¬ 
date) all Inferential Reasoning. “ Why so ? ” Because 
in this way, even that inferential reasoning which is accepted 
(by the BauiI4ha) would become invalid; e.g., even the pre¬ 
miss ‘ because it is a product,’ urged in proof of the proposi¬ 
tion that ‘ Sound is non-eternal,’ would become invalidated. 

How ? * Being a product,’ being invariably concomi¬ 

tant with npii-eternality,’ proves non^eternality ; and it also 
proves the cha^^er of ‘ being something devoid of pain’; 
and just as it prO^fes this character of ‘ being something 
devoid of pain,’ it '.hfiso proves the character of * being not 
apprehended by thh auditory organ ’; so that (by imposing 
aHjihis import upon:^he premiss * because it is a product ’), 
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one miglit put forward the reasoning ‘ Sound is not appre¬ 
hended by the auditory organ, because it is a product, like 
the Jar &o/, [and this will be regarded as really shaking the 
validity of the original valid inference ^ Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product like the Jar &c/] ! * But in the 
last reasoning put forward, Sound is not apprehended by 
the auditory organ &c. &c./] the Proposition itself is opposed 
to a fact of Perception • t so that no premiss put forward in 
support of that Proposition can ever be valid [and as such rea¬ 
sonings cannot invalidate any inferential reasonings, the 
method adopted by us can not put an end to the entire 
inferential process].” Well, in that case, the proposi¬ 
tion that ' the Bye &o., are for the sake of other com¬ 
posite things,* (put forward by the Baii4(Jha) is opposed 
to Inference and Scripture;—and further, when you postulate 
the ‘ other composite * (for whose sake the Bye &o., accord¬ 
ing to you, exist), that also remains a Qomposite ; so that 
that also should exist for the sake of another (third) ^ Com¬ 
posite ’ thing; and so on and on, there would be an unending 
series (of ‘Composites’). And as no one can justify the 
assumption of such an infinite series of Composites ’ (and 
it is necessary to postulate a point where the series comes 
to an end), that point where the series comes to an end would 

** When the Logician makes the statement ‘ the Eye &q. are for the sake of 
others,’ all that be means to prove is that the ‘Composite ’ consisting of the Body, 
the Organs, Sensation and Cognition is for the sake of something distiLCt from 
these ; and not that they are for the sake of another Composite. So that when he 
puts forward his premiss, it must be taken in the sense in which he intends to take 
it; and there is no doubt that when taken in that sense the premiss does prove the 
proposition it is meant to prove. If however, his opponent imparts to the premiss 
a mcaoing not intended by the proponnder himself, and then finds in it elements of 
invalidity,—and this were taken as really invalidating the original premiss, then all. 
Influential reasoning would come to an end, as by imposing upon the premiss a 
meaning that is not intended, any number of invalidating factors may be found in 
every reasoning. 

t The text uses the term * AnumUna ’ ; but what is meant is a fact of Percep¬ 
tion that Sound is perceived by the auditory organ is a fact of perception, and 
this is contradicted by the Proposition that ‘ Sound is not apprehended by the audi¬ 
tory organ.’ 
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be a * non-composite ^ thing. It follows from this that if 
there is no * non-coraposite ’ thing, then in the absence of the 
^non-composite* thing, it is not possible to account for the 
existence of the ^ Composite [as, in the manner shown above, 
the postulating of the ^ Composite,* without a ^non-composite’ 
involves the assumption of an infinite series of * Composites 
so that the denial of the ‘non-compositeinvolves a self¬ 
stultification on your part; as without admitting a ‘ noa« 
composite/ it is not possible to admit the ‘ Composite.’ 

If the Opponent should take up the position that he does 
not admit of Inference [if every instance of it is liable to 
rejection in the manner shown above],—he should be asked 
why he does not admit of Inference, If he says that “there 
can be no Inference, because every Inference is found to be 
sublated by Inference,”— he puts himself beyond the pale 
of reason, and is also himself confronted by an Inference.’^ 
Then again, if there is no Inference, how is there a Cognition of 
things beyond the reach of the senses ? 
Var. P. 349. That is, if there is no Inference, by what means 

is a siipersensuous‘thing to be cognised ? It will not be right to 
assert that “ Supersensuous things are cognised by means of 
Scriptures; ” because there are many such things as are not 
dealt with by Scriptures. “How so?” There are 
several things which form the subject of Inference, and 
which are not dealt with by Scriptures; for instance, 
we infer the cause of the rambling of clouds ; and there is 
neither Perception nor Scripture bearing upon (affording 
any idea of) such cause. 


It has been proved that there is such a thing as Soul. 
Now, in regard to this Soul, there arises a Doubt from the 
fact that Designation is found to be of both kinds {Bhdsya^ 
p. 127, 11. 4-5). “ What is this Designation ? ” By 

® Infereucje—either of Compoeitea, or of the existence of Prana &c., says the 
T dtparya. 
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‘ Besignaiiori' here is meant the expressing of the relation-' 
ship of the Agent with the Action and with the Instrument of 
that Action —says tlie Shasya* The ‘actioa’isof Seeing^ 
the * instrument ^ is the Eye ; and relationship of these 
action and instrament—is designated by the expression ‘ be 
sees with the Bye/ Such designation is of two kinds 
(k. 1) la one we have the Gomposite tvhole designated by its 
component parts ; e,g , ^ *he tree stands by the roots ^; the term 

* Composite whole ’ stands for the Tree ; which is made up 
of several component parts;—(A 2) in some oases we have 
the designation, by one part, of other parts; that is, in the 
case of a thing which is composed of several heterogeneous 
component parts, the perception of one part leads to the 
cognition of the other parts, we have such designation as 
Hhe house stands by its pillars/ —(B) We have designation 
also of one thing by something tot illy different from it ; 

* he outs with the axe ’; where the Axe is the ‘ instrument/ cut¬ 
ting is the * action ’; and the relationship of these with the 
Agent is expressed by the words ^ he cats with the axe/— 
Now, we have such a designation as ‘ he sees with the eye *; 
and in connection with this there arises the doubt as to 
whether it is the designation of one thing by something 
totally different from it (B), or of the composite whole by 
its component parts (A 1), or of one part by other parts 
(A 2). Or, the ^ designation ’ meant may be that of the 
relationship of the Agent with the ‘action/ the ‘ instrument * 
and the ‘objective’; as we find in the expression ‘he sees 
the tree with the Bye ’;—and such designation also we have 
(in regard to the Soul)—‘he experiences pleasure and pain 
with the body/ And in regard to all such designations also 
there arises a doubt as to what is the truth. The truth is 

® To the examples cited in '.be Bhasya this hss been added with a view to 
include the case of the designation * the house stands by its pillars/ where the house 
is not a * composite whole,’ in the true sense of being composed of homogeneous 
parts ; composed, as it is, of heterogeneous pillars; and heterogeneous things cannot 
constitute any single composite whole. 
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that in these expressions toe have the designation of one thing 
{the Agent) by somethhig different from it —says the JBhasya* 
'*Whyso?'’ 

[The answer is given in the next SutraJ.— 

Sutra (1). 

Beoausb the same thinq is appeehended by Sight 

ANJD BY Tough. 

Bhdsya on Su. vl)« 

[P. 128, L.2 to L. 11]. 

[As a matter of fact, we find that it often happens that] 
one thing having been apprehended by Sight, that same thing 
is apprehended by Touch also; [the idea in the mind of the 
perceiver being] ‘that thing which I saw with 'my eyes I 
now touch with the organ of toucli/ or ‘ that which 1 touched 
with the organ of touch I now see with my eyes’; which 
ineans that this latter idea recognises, or recalls, the two 
perceptions as apprehending one and the same object and 
having (belonging to) one and the same Agent;—and this 
one agent cannot be either the Composite or Aggregate [com¬ 
posed of the Body and the Sense-organs] or the Sense-organ * 
Hence that Agent,—who is the apprehender (perceiver) of 
the said one thing by Sight and by Touch, and who (in the 
manner shown above) recognises the two perceptions as ap¬ 
prehending the same object, as . having an Agent and as 
brought ab^out by different Instruments,—is somethingt en¬ 
tirely different (from the Composite or the Sense-organ); and 
this is the SonL 

‘‘ Why cannot the two perceptions be regarded as having 
ihoir ‘one Agent ’ in the shape of the Sense-organ 

A Sense-organ can recognise or recall only that ap¬ 
prehension which has been brought about by itself, and not 
the apprehension of another thing, brought about by another 
Sense-organ. 

^ Because the Agent must be different from the Instrument ’—says the BMsya* 
chandm. That is to say, the Sense-organ, being the Instrument in the perception, 
cannot be the Agent of that perception ; nor can the Composite or Aggregate bo the 
Agent; as the Sense-organ, which is the Instrument, forms a component of that 
Composite, and the Instrument must be quite different from the Agent. 

t ‘ Something,’* here stands for a real thingt something vouched for 

by Valid means of cognition.— Bhasyachamfra, 
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Why cannot the two perceptions be regarded as having 
their * one agent ’ in the Composite or Aggregate ? ’’ 

As a matter of fact, the Agent must be one who remains 
the same, while cognising (recalling) two such perceptions 
as have been brought about by two different Instruments 
Sense-organs), and belong to have been accomplish¬ 
ed by the Agency of) that same Agent himself; and certain¬ 
ly the Aggregate cannot be such an Agent. 

- Why?” 

Because what we urged above in connection with Sense- 
organs—that ‘ one sense-organ cannot recall the apprehen¬ 
sion brought about by another Sense-organ ^—does not cease 
to apply, with equal force, to the case of the Aggregate 
also.* 

Vartika on Su. (1). 

[P. 350, L. 2 to P. 351, L. 18]. 

Because the same tiling is apprehended by Sight and Touch 
[we conclude that in the expressions referred to we have the 
designation of one thing by something different from it]. 

The term ‘ darshana * (Sight) in the Sutra stands for that 
V' P 350 means of ivhich one sees, i.e., the organ of 

Sight, the Bye ; similarly ' Sparshana,' 

‘ Touch,’ stands for that by means of which one touches, Le,^ 
the organ of Touch. Having perceived a thing by Sight, 
one recognises when he perceives it again by Touch; the 
the recognition being in the form ‘ I am touching what I had 
seen," or ‘ I am seeing what I had touched,’—here we find that 
two perceptions of the same thing are recalled ; a thing is 
said to be * recalled’ or ‘recognised* when it is found to be 
perceived and remembered at the same time.t 

An objection is raised:—“ Sight and Touch bear upon 
such things as the Jar and the like ; hence the reason set 

® The ‘ Composite ’ is only a name given to several things combined together ; 
and what is ‘ several ’ cannot be one. — Bhdsyachandra. 

f In the case in question having seen the thing previously, when one comes to 
touch it subsequently, ant? at the same time remembers it as having been seen on a 
previous occasion, he has the ‘ recognition' of the thing. 
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forth is irrelevant.” If yon mean by this that—“ the 
perceptions of sight and touch pertain to (have for their 
objects) such things as Jar and the like,—and hence they 
can not prove the fact of the Soul being different (from the 
Composite of Body &c.), for the simple reason that what 
is brought forward as the reason does not subsist in (has no 
connection with) it (the Soul),”—then our answer is that 
what you say is not right, as you have not understood the 
meaning of our Sstra : What the Sutra means to put for¬ 
ward is the fact of the perceptions of Sight and Touch having 
the same Agent (and not of their having the same Object) ; 
and such being the case, there need be nothing wrong if the 
said perceptions are regarded as proving the difference (of 
the Soul) from its qualities,—this following as a necessary 
corol.ary £from the fact of the Self being the Agent (in the 
shape of Body &c.,) of both perceptions]. But it is not 
true that the thing is different from its qualities.” We have 
already shown that the object endowed with qualities is 
something different from the qualities themselves. 

(Another objection is raised against the original argiT- 
mentj—- The recalling or recognition^ may be regarded as 
due to the relation of cause and effect [i.e., the Composite of 
Body &c., that does the touching, comes after, and is the 
product of, the Composite that has done the previous seeing ; 
and it is for this reason that the two perceptions are recog¬ 
nised as belonging to the same agent].” 

This has already been answered by us under Su. 1-1-10 
[where it has been pointed out that there is no such recogni- 
tion of two things as being the same, in cases where the 
causal relation between the two is quite clear; e.g., we never 
have such recognition as ‘ the cloth is the same as the yarns '1 
Further, as a matter of fact, we do have recognition in cases 
where there is no sort of causal relation at all: and hence 
your premiss is not true. 
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Oi' again, the Sutra may be taken aa putting forward the 
fact that every act requires an actor; the sense being that 
‘ sight,’ the act of seeing, and ‘ touch,’ the act of touching, 
being perceptions of the nature of actions, indicate the exis¬ 
tence of the Actor (the Perceiver); for we never see an act 
without one in which it subsists. “ But the object (seen 
and touched) might be the required substratum of the acts ; 
just as we find in the case of the action of being born (which 
subsists in the thing born, and not in that which gives it 
birth).” This however is not right; for we find certain 
acts even in the absence of their objects', e.g., there is the 

act of remembering, where the object (remem- 
Var. P. 351. i 3 

bered) is non-existent; and certainly what has 

ceased to exist cannot be the substratum of an act. Hence 

we conclude that that which forms the Substratum of the acts 

(of seeing and touching) is the Soul. 

[Another objection to the Sutra']—“ As a matter of fact, 
the perceptions of sight and touch have for their objects 
Colour and such other qualities, and not the Jar and such 
things [so that it is not correct to say even that they have 
the same object, and all the less so to say that they have .the 
same Agent]” 

This is not right, we reply. Because in actual experience 
we find that, even though there is no perception (by Sight or 
Touch) of any such qualities as Colour and the rest, there is 
perception of things possessed of those qualities; for 
instance, when one perceives a thing without perceiving its 
qualities, he has the perception of the thing possessing those 
qualities,* e.g., when a piece of rock-crystal is placed over 
the blue colour, even though there is no perception of the 
blue colour, [as the reflection of the colour in the crystal does 
not fall in the line of vision], there is perception of the crystal 
i tself; and similarly when a line of cranes fl ies along in the 

*’ Bead for ^ ~ 
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sky at night, even though their white colour and such other 
qualities are not perceived, yet there does arise the percep¬ 
tion o£ their being ‘ birds/ Similarly then, we can have the 
perception of the Jar without the perception of its Colour &c. 
And because there is ' recognition ’ (of the thing as being the 
same^ though the perceptions are different, in a case where 
the Jar, on the former occasion, was seen^ and on the 
latter occasion, is touched}^ it follows that the Agent must 
be different (from the perceptions, the thing perceived &c.) ; 
bub there can bo no doubt that the object of the two percep¬ 
tions is one and the same; for there could be no such ‘recog¬ 
nition ’ if the objects of the perceptions were different;—as a 
matter of fact, we do have such ‘ recognitions ’ as, ‘ I am now 
touching what I had seen,’ or ‘ I am seeing now what I had 
touched ’; hence we conclude that the two perceptions have 
one and the same object. 

It will not be right for the Opponent to argue that— 
“ the two perceptions of Sight and Touch have the Composite 
(of Body &c..) for their Agent [so that even though it may 
be admitted that the perceptions have the same Agent, it 
does nob follow that this Agent is something different from 
the Body &c.] Because there is nothing to contravene 
the notion that the Composite is diverse (and not one) ; the 
‘ Composite’ is made up of ^ Components,’ and the ‘Compo¬ 
nents ’ are certainly diverse ; and it cannot be right to 
regard what is itself diverse as the cause or basis of ‘ Recog¬ 
nition’ (which must be based on unity) l for the simple 
reason that in actual experience we never find any ‘recog¬ 
nition’ in connection with such cognitions as have more 
than one Agent or more than one object. “ But the two 
cognitions may be regarded as proceeding from one Sense- 
organ (which would account for the said recognition.” If 
you mean by this that—“the Sense-organ which is the 
instrument of the perception of Touch is the same as th 2 .t 
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which is the instrumeDt of the perception of Sight **—then 
our answer is that this is not right; as one cannot be the 
object of the other; that is, the Organ of Sight can * recog¬ 
nise ' only what is perceptible by itself; the recognition 
that could bo brought about by the Eye could only be in the 
form ' this thing is the same as what I had seen ’; and it 
cannot bring about any recognition in regard to Touch, as 
Touch is perceptible by an entirely different organ (and not 
by the Bye). [So that any single Sense-organ could not 
bring about any such recognition as ‘ I am seeing now what 
I had touchedIf such recognition (by a single Sense- 
organ) were possible, then there would be no need for any 
other Sense-organ (saye that one); that is to say, if any 
single Sense-organ were capable of recognising several 
objects, then there would be no need for the creating of 
several Sense-organs (for the perceiving of the several 
objects ; the single Sense-organ being capable of providing 
the perception of all)! * 

Sfilra (2). . 

[ Says the Opponent]—“ What has been pot for¬ 
ward IN THE PREOEDING SuTRA IS NOT RIGHT ; FOR THERE 
IS RESTRICTION AS TO OBJECTS.’’ f (Su. 2). 

Bhasya on Su. (2). 

[P, 129, L. 2 toL. Ill 

The intelligent perceiver need not be something differ- 
ent from the Composiie of body &c.—‘ Why? ’—Because 
ihe7'6 is restriction as to objects. That is, the Sense-organs 

® According to the and the Fiirishaddhiy the portion of VdJ'tikay 

p. 352,1.16 to p. 363 1. 8 printed in both editions at the end of Su. (3), should 
come here. 

t ‘Su. (1) has put forward the fact of ‘.Recognition ' as proving the conclusion 
that the perceiver is the Soul, Something different.from the Body and the Sense-organs 
&o. In this Sutra, the Opponent, while admitting the fact of Recognition, demurs 
to the conclusion ; the sense being that, Recognition does not necessarily prove the 
existence of something different from the Sense-organs j for even if such a Soul were 
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are restricted in tlieir scope of things (perceived by their 
instrumentality); Colour is not perceived without 

Visual Organ, while it is perceived when the Visual Organ 
is there ; and when between two things it is found that one 
appears wliile the other exists, and does not appear when 
the other does not exist—it follows that-one is of (belongs 
to) the other ; hence the perception of Colour must be 
regarded as belonging to the Visual Organ; that is, it is the 
Visual Orgiu that perceives the Colour^ Similarly in the case 
of the Olfactory and other organs. Thus then, inasmuch 
as it is the Sense-organs that perceive their respective 
** objects, these (and nob anything else) should be regarded 
“as the Perreiuer; for the simple reason that the 

“ presence and absence of the perception of objects is found 
to be in strict accordance with the presence and absence of 
“ the Sense-organs. Such being the case, what is the use of 
“ postulating a distinct Intelligent Being (in the shape of 
“ Sourj?»* 

t The answer to the above is that the premiss put forward 
being doubtful, the reasoning becomes fallacious. What has 
been put forward is the fact of the presence and absence of 
perceptions being in accordance with the presence and 
absence of the Sense-organs ; but it is open to doubt whether 
this fact is due to the Sense-organs being the intelligent per- 
ceivers, or to their being mere instruments belonging to an¬ 
other Intelligent Perceiver, and thus being the causes of the 
said Perceptions ; the said fact can certainly be accounted for 


there, it would not be omniscient, it could perceive only a few things, not all ; and aa 
such it would be limited in its scope in the same manner as the Sense-organs are. 
What advantage then can be gained by postulating a distinct entity in the shape of 
* So ul,’— Parisliuddhi. 

This is somewhat different from the explanation in the Bhdsya, 

® So that in the case in question when it is found that perception appears 
while the Sense-organs exists,'and does not appear that while the organa does not 
exists,—it follows that the Perception belongs to the Sense-organ ; i\e., the Sense- 
organ is the percelver^ — Tatparya. 

t The Parisliuddhi remarks that this answer is of th.Q Parvapakia argument 
presented in the Bha%ya ; the answer to the argument in Su. 2 is given in Sfi. 3. The 
Bha$pjachmdra that this is the BhasyakaiVs own answer to the Pdrvapaksa 
argument. 
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also as bein^diio to the Sense-organs being cmi-^es of Percep¬ 
tions, even though only as Inatruntenis belonging to an Intel¬ 
ligent perceiver.* 

Vdrlika on Su. (2), 

[r. 352, 2 to L. 10], 

It is not rights as there is restriction as to ohjeots, says the 
“ Sutra, That is to say, it is the Sense-organs that should be 
** regarded as intelligent (agents), because there is restriction 
as to ohjects; the meaning of this last clause being—be- 
** cause the connection between objects and instruments \s 
“ restricted; as we find that there is perception of Colour (the 
object) when the Visual Organ (^the Instrument) is present, 
“ and there is no perception of Colour when that organ is 
“ not present; and when between two ihiugs it is found that one 
appears tohile the other exists and does 'not appear vjhile the 
other does not exists it follows that one is of ^belongs to) the 
other (Bbasya) ; so that when we find that the perception 
of Colour appears only when the Visual Organ exists, we 
conclude that the perception belongs to this organ. Simi- 
larly in the case of other Sense-organs. Such being the 
ease, what is the use of positting an intelligent agent, 
distinct from these organs?’^ 

[The answer to this argument, given by the Bhasija 
is as follows]—This cannot be accepted ; as the [jremiss put 
forward being doubtful, the reasoning becomes falhchus; 
the doubt being as to whether the said * restriction as to 
objects is due to the Sense-organs being the intelligent agents, 
or to the fact of these organs being instruments belonging 
to some intelligent agent. The said ‘restriction’ is possible 
also on the basis of the postulate that the Sense-organs are 

® All that the fact of the presence and absence of one thing being in accord¬ 
ance with the presence and absence of another thing, proves is that the latter is the 
cai/se of the former ; and it cannot prove any such conclusion as that the latter is 
the hitdligejit agent of the former, or that there can be no other intelligent agent.— 
BMpjachandra. 
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only insfcniments belonging to some intelligent Agent; as 
■we find in the case of the Lamp, that (at night) there is 
perception of Colour when the Lamp is present, and not 
when it is not present, and yet the perception of Colour does 
BOt belong to the Lamp^simply because the Lamp is not itself 
intelligent, but only the instrument in the bands of some 
intelligent Agent]. 

Bhas^a on Sn. (3). 

[P. 129, b. 11 to R 130, h. 7]. 

As regards the argument urged (in SCl. 2)—** because 
there is restriction as to objects'*—the answer is— 

(S). 

It rs BEOAUSiS theeb is ebstrtction as to objects 

THAT TffSRB MUST BE A SoOL ; flBNOE THIS OANNoT BE 

(So. a). 

If there were no ‘restriction* in regard to the objects 
perceived by any single Sense-organ [and that alone were to 
perceive all objects], this would mean that that Sense-organ 
apprehending all objects is the omnisicent and intelligent Per- 
eeiver; and (under the cirennstances) who could ever infer 
the existence of any intelligence apart from the said organ ? 
So that, it is because there is restriction as to objects appre¬ 
hended by the several Sense-organs that we are led to infer 
the existence of an intelligent Agent, distinct from the 
Sense-organs, who is free from the said ‘ restriction as to 
objects,* and (hence) omniscient, (ie., capable of porceivin^ 
the objects perceptible by all Sense-organs). We now pat 
ward instances representing the funotianing of the Intelligent 
Agent, which irresistibly point to the said conclusion (that 
the Intelligent Agent is distinct from the Sense-organs)t 

There ia restriction as to objects ode organ brings about the perception of 
only & few objects, not of all;—this shows that the organs must be non-inielligmi ; 
this therefore renders it necessary to {postulate the es;isteuoe of the So.ul as the intelli¬ 
gent agent, operating on the organs. Heace what has been urged by the Opponent in 
proof of the organs being intelligent agents, points to a conclusion entirely to the con^ 
tmy,—fdiparya SMsyacJiandm. 

t The printed text reads which does not suit the context; the 

Tdlparya&ni tU Bhajyachundra both read Tiie TMparya construes the 

two clauses and as one sentence ; this is 
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The Intelligenf} Agent, on perceiving Colour (of a certain 
fruit for instance) infers the Odour and Taste which he has 
perceived in the past; or on perceiving its Odour, he infers its 
Colour and Taste; and so on in regard to other objects; 
—(6) then again, having (at one moment) seen the Colour, 
he smells /at another moment) the Odour; or having smelt 
the Odour, he sees the Colour; all which goes to show that 
the Perceiver, recalls (and reviews) the perception of all 
objects, without any fixed order of sequence; and all this per¬ 
ception subsists in ^belongs to) one Intelligent Agent,and 
not to anything else (in the shape of the Body or the Sense- 
organs &c.) ; and [and this is so not only in connection with 
Bha P 130 perception through the senses, but] the same 
Perceiver also recalls and recognises various 
such cognitions as Percpptioual, Inferential^ Verbal and 
Doubtful^ bearing upon several objects; (1) he hears the 
Sciiptures, which bear upon all things^—and apprehends the 
meaning (of the Scriptures), wiiich is not perceptible by the 
Auditory Organ {by which he hears the syllables pronounced 
in'a certain order),—(2) he reviews and recognises the syllables 
as forming words and sentences,—(3) and he recalls the laws 
bearing upon the denotation of the words ;—which shows that 
the single PerceiVer cognises a number of s^'veral objects 
which are not capable of being apprehended by any single 
Sense-organ. Now this * absence of restriction as to the 
objects appreliended/ wliioh points to a single Perceiver of 
all things, cannot be turned aside (to prove the intelligence 
of Sense-organs) t Thus it is found that the assertion— 

‘ the Sense-organs being the intelligent Agents, what is the 
use of postulating a distinct intelligent Agent ? *—^is nob 
right. 


what we have folIo\ve(i in the translation. The Bh^sytiihanlra. takes the two 
separately ; according to this, the translation Would run thus : What has been just 
said irresistibly poin s to the conclusion that the Soul is something quite distinct j 
and we now proceed to cite an instance of the functioning of the Intelligent Agent.’ 

® Asia shown by such well recognised notions as—I, Who had seen the Colour, 
now smell the OdiQm' —-Bhdsyachandra, 

f The Bhaspachandra reads for explains it as * distinctivd 

feature’; the passage in that case would mean that the aforesaid distinctive feature 
of the all-perceiving Agent cannot be attributed to the Sense-organs. 
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Vartika on Su. (3), 

[P. 35:^, L. 10 to P. 353, L. 8]. 

Further, the reason put forward—booaiise there is restric¬ 
tion as to objects—proves a conclusion quite contrary to 
what it has been put forward to prove; and it is with 
a view to show this contrary conclusion that we have the 
Sutra —It is beo'inse there is restriction as to objects that there 
7nust be a Soul, hence this cannot be denied (Sii. 3). That is, 
just because the S0n30-org*ans are restricted as to their 
objects, it is necessary that there be something, distinct from 
them, which is not so restricted; if there were any single 
Sense-organ capable of apprehending several kinds of objects, 
and it were not restricted as to its objects, then, who could 
have any justification for infering the existence of an intelli¬ 
gent Agent other than that organ ? 

As a matter of fact, {a) Intelligence must belong to the 
Soul,—because being independent, it is not, like the Visual 
and other Sense*organs, restricted as to objects(A) the 
Soul cannot be non-intelligenb,—because if it were so, ifc 
would, like the Visual and other organs, not be indepen¬ 
dent f These arguments cannot be right, as they are not 
based upon any affirmative preraisSe*’ If you mean by this 
that—‘‘ the reasoning does not state anything to indicate the 
positive concomitance (with the Probandum, Intelligence) of 
the absence of restriction as to objects, which has been put 

According to the TCitparya and the Fanshuddki, the whole of this paragraph 
should be at the end of Su. (1), But we liave retained it here, as both editions print 
it here, and the arguments here pat forward are connected with the * restriction of 
objects,’ which forms the subject-matter of Sutras 1 and 3. 

t The Tdiparya states these argumentsas follows :—(a ) That should be regard¬ 
ed as intelligent which is actually found to be connected with, to permeate through, 
allkindsofOognitions, Right, Doubtful, Wrong and Remimscensial,—because it is 
only such an entity that is independoat and unrestricted as to objects,—all that is 
non-intelligent is found to bo not independent and ’•esfcricted as to its objects,—as we 
find in the case of the Visual and other organs.(6) (Which is based upon independence 
only)—The Soul,—that is, the one entity found permeating through all kinds of 
Gogiiilion—cannot be hon-iutelligent &c. 
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forward to prove the Soul to be the intelligent agent,—and 
that in the absence ofl positive concomitance, it cannot be a 
right Probans/’—then our answer is that what you say is not 
right; as in the reasoning put forward what is meant to be 
Var p 353 infallible or invariable indicative is the 

negative concomitance; that is to say, the 
Probans put forward is a negative, and not a positive, one; 
and the force (capability to prove the conclusion) of the 
negative Probans consists in the infallibility or invariable 
character of its negative concomitance {Le,^ the universality 
of the negative concomitance between Intelligence and JRes^ 
triction asto objects); and this Universality of the negative 
relation is clear from the fact that everything that is non*intelli* 
gent is found to be restricted as its object. ** But in that 
case bnng Odorous might be put forward as proving 
the Mternality of Earthy If you mean by this that 
if even in the absence of positive concomitance, a 
purely negative Probans Were really effective, then, why 
could not we have being Odorous as an effective probans 
in the proving of the eternality of earth ? [as in this 
also we would have the true universal negative concomitance 
in the fact that everything,—Water, Air &c-, that is not 
odorous, is found to be our answer to this is 

that such a probans could not be valid, as it is precluded from 
both ; that is, Odorousness is precluded from (i.e., not invari¬ 
ably concomitant with) eternality as well as non^&ternality 
[hence it cannot prove either]; such however, is not the 
case with the non-restriction as to objects (which we have put 
forward as our p^obins) ; hence while non-restriction is a valid 
p’'>bans(in proving the intelligent character of the Soul), 
Odorousness is not so in the proving of Eternality of Earth) ^ 


End of Section (l)* 
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Seolion (2). 

[Sufras 4-6j. 

The Soul is disliad. from the Sody. 

Bhasya on Sii. (4). 

[P. 130. L. 7 to P. 181, L. 3]. 

* For the following reason also the Aggregate of Body 
&o,, is not the Soul; the Soul is something different from 
these :— 

Sutra (4)* 

flp THR Boot were the Soul, then] there would br 

NO SIN ACORUrNG FfiOM THE BURNING (KILI.ING) OF A LIVING 

BoDY.t—(SQ. 4). 

® The introduces this section as follows The Best seclion hav¬ 

ing established the conclusion that the Soul is something distinct from the Sense- 
organs, some people might Urge the following argument.—“ We admit that, being 
testricted as to their Objects, the Sense-organs cannot be regarded as intelligent ; bat 
the Body could -very well be regarded as the intelligent Agent, because there is no 
such restriction in regard to the Body; as is vouched for by such notions as ‘ I, who 
am fat and fair, am, now in my old age, touching what I had seen in my youth ' 
[where fatness, fairness, oldness and youth, all belong to the Body'], which shows, that 
the Si^dhanta argument put forward in Su. (1) is applicable to the Body.’* 

It is with a view to meet these people that the Author proceeds witli this second 
section* 

The Bhdsyachand7*a, construes the Sutra thus—(a) the term Sharlraddhe 
may be taken to mean ihe burner of body ; Sharlraddh i/ce ; or as Qharlraddhe sati 
tatkartajd, ‘on the burning of the body, to the person doing the burning \ 

The Parishuddhi remarks that ‘ burning ^ here stands for destroying, hilling, 
and ‘sin * for all such qualities as would be capable of producing their results in the 
future; the sense of lbe argument being that if the Body is the Soul, then there 
can be no such things as Vhtue and Vice, qualities which are believed to subsist in 
the Soul, only with a view to account for the experiences of our present life, which 
are believed to be the results of the Virtue and Vice accmnmulated by us during our 
previous existences ; if the Body were the Soul, it must perish at death ; hence it can 
have no such qualities attaching to it as would continue in future lives, when the time 
for the retribution of those qualities would come ; and thus the theory that the Body 
is the Soul would do away with all notions of Virtue and Vice. 

The Tdtparya adds that this argument can have no force against the thorough^ 
going Materialist, who admits of no Virtue and Vice { but it will be effective against 
the Bauddhas, who, while denying the Soul, do admit of Virtue and Vice. 
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The term * Body ’ here stands for the ‘living creature,® 
the Aggregate of Body, Sense-organs, Intellects and Sensa¬ 
tions. When this ‘ Body ® of a living creature is burnt by a 
person, there accrues to him the ^ Sin ® of killing a living 
creature; and it is this sin that is called (in the Sutra) 
^palakaj Such ‘ sin ’ there could not be, as there could be 
no connection bet^veen such *siri* and the Agent who did 
the act, * and what the ‘Sin’ would be connected with 
[he., to whom its results would accruej would not be the 
Agent who did the act. For (according to the Opponent) 
the Agent being nothing more tlian an Aggregjxte or Com¬ 
posite, a series of (momentary) Bodies, Sense-organs, Intel¬ 
lects and Sensations, the Composite or Aggregate that is 
destroyed (disappears) at one moment must be totally 
different from that which appears at the next; and inasmuch 
as you regard the ‘series* as consisting of mere appearances 
and disappearances, you cannot get rid of the fact that 
(according to you) there is a difference (between the two 
the series); as the Aggregate of Body and 
the rest [which appears later] would be the substratum of 
difference [from that which has gone before]; t for (accord¬ 
ing to you) this later Aggi*egate is held to be quite different 
(from the preceding Aggregates).J Such being the case 

That the above is the sense of the arguments proponndeJ in the S’ltra h clear 
from what follows in Sti. 6 ei. sag. If Su. 4 had stood alone, it would have been 
muc-h simpler to explain it as-~‘ If the Body were the Soul, then the burning of the 
dead body would involve a sin ; but as a matter of faot it does not; hence the Body 
cannot be the Soul ;* or as—* the body having been burnt away after death, nothing 
in the shape of Virtue or Vice could remain beliind to lead to re-birth’. 

® As the Body, which is the only Agent, has, according to the Opponent, ceased 
to exist the very moment that the act has been done; so that it does not exist at the 
time that the < sin ’ manifests itself or its results. The results of sin accrue to a 
person after death, or at a timo other than that at which the act has been done; ac¬ 
cording to the Opponent, the Body being the only Agent, and it having only a momen¬ 
tary existence, to whom conlrl the sin or its resultsmccrue ? Ifenc-J the ‘ sin’ cannot 
be re^rarded as subsisting in the Agent; this, says the is what is 

meant by the phrase < there could be no sin.* 

t That which appears later being that to whom the Sin and its results would 

accrue, and that which has gone before being that by which the act was done_- 

Bha&yachandra, 

{ The Bhasyachandrx reads etc., according to which the passage 

would mean—‘Though such is your view, yet as a matter of a fact, the Aggregate to 
whom the results accrue is actually recognised to be the substratum of non-difference 
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(according fco your view), tliafc creature, consisting of the 
Aggregate of the Body &c., who does the killing, does not 
have any connection with the result of that killing, and what 
is connected with the result is not that by whom the killing 
was done.^ So that, the two (the doer and the experiencer 
o/reswZ^s) being entirely different, it comes to this that one 
(the preceding * Aggregate^) who did the act becomes dis¬ 
sociated from what lie did (and from its conseq’.ience^), while 
one (the later Aggregate) who did not do the acD becomes 
saddled with it (and its consequences). And if the said 
‘Creature^ is one that is liable to birth and destruction [as it 
must be, being only an Aggregate of the Body &c], the hirbh 
of such a 'creature’ could not (according to the view of the 
Bha P 131 Opponent) be due to his past actions; t and 
this would mean that there can be no point 
in leadifig the life of a ' Religious Sbudent’ for the purposes 
of Release (from birth and rebirtb)4 

Thus then it is found <hat if the living creature were only 
an Aggregate of Body there would be no sin accruing 
from the killing of a lining body; and this certainly is most 
undesirable; from which it follows that the Soul must be 
something different from the Aggregate of Body &c. 


from the preceding Aggregate.’ But by the interposing of this remark, the connection 
between the presentation of the Opponent’s views and the .contingency urged ip the 
Sutra and pointed out ip the next septence of the Bhasya—&c<—becomes 
lost. 


® This, says the Vdrtiha, is put forward, not as a proof of the Soul, but only 
as indicating the objectionable feature in the theory of those who deny the Soul 

f Tne only plausible escplauation of the birth of man and the diversity of hia 
conditions during life is that all this is due to the necessary consequence of his acta 
during previous lives. If the ^ man ’ is only a ‘ bundle af body, organs etc.,’ this 
explanation would lose its value ; as this ‘ bundle ’ &c., is found to perish entirely at 
death ; so that one to whom the conditions of next birth would accrue would not be 
that same * bundle ’ which did the acta leading up to those conditions. 

i According to the Bauddha, if one wishes to be released from rebirth he should 
lead the pure life of the Religious Student. But if the man is nothing more than the 
bundle of body &c., his existence would naturally come to an end with his death ; 
and this would be a total Release from Rebirth ; as the Body <^c., born subsequently 
will, in no case, be the same as the preceding ones. Why then should one undergo 
the rigorous discipline of the Religious Student ? 
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Vartxha on JSQ. (4-1. 

[P. L. 9 to F. 357, L. 16] 

For iliP, following- reanon also the Soul must he something 
different from the Bodg ^it cannot he the mere Aggregate 
of these—^ there would he no sin accruing from the Icillhig of 
a living Bodijf The term ‘ body ’ here stands for the ^ living 
creaturef the Aggregate of Body^ Sense-organs^ Intellects and, 
Sensations I when this ‘ Body^ of a living creature is burnt by 
a person^ there accrues to him- the- ^ sm^ of killing a living 
creature^ and it is this sin that is called ^ palaka ^; such- * sin,* 
there could not he^ as there cou-ld be no connecbion between such 
‘ 51/1 ’ and ths Agent who dH the act, and what the 
would be connected with ivould nob be the Agent who did the 
the act. (Says the Bhasya). ‘* VVhy so ?” Because ac¬ 
cording to the person who does not adtnib of the ^ Soid ’ as 
something distinct, the Aggregate of Body, &c., that does the 
act is different from that which experiences the results of that 
act y and thus this theory involves the absurdity that for the 
person who did the act, it becomes completely lost (its results 
not accruing to him), while it falls upon one- who had nothing 
to do with the act; and this would certaiuly be a most 
undesirable contingency. Hence it must be held that that 
one entity which is both the doer —(of the act) and experi- 
encev (of ks-results) is the ‘ Soul’.^ 

This Sutra is meant to point out an objection against 
the view of those persons who do not admit of the So d; it ' 
is not meant to> pub forward a proof for the existence of 
the Soul. 

[The Opponent says]—[In the case of the Body being 
regarded as the intelligent Agent] the conceptions of 
** of Moer* (of acts) and ‘ experiencer ’ (of their results) 
with regard to it can be explained as being due tc the fact 

® The Tatparya remarks that though in some cases the results of an act do accrue 
to a person different from one who did the act,— e. g. the results of the Shraddha 
rites performed by the Son accrue to the Father,—yet the corannon rule is tliat it ia 
theidoer of an act who experiences its results. 
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“ that there is the relation of cause and effect (between the 
“ preceding Body which did the act and the succeeding Body 
which experiences the results ); just as we hare in the case 
“ of Een\embrance. That is to say, in the case of Remem- 
“ brance it is found that there is a single series of conceptions 
“ wherein one conception is the cause of the other,—and 
Vir p 354 '* Same series we have [the perception], 

“ the resultant impression, as also the subsequent 
** Remembrance [and yet the 'W'hole forms a single Series] ; 
“ and exactly in the same manner, there is single Series of 
*' of ‘ Body and Mind ’ (which consists of a number of bodies 
** and minds in which one is the cause of the other), and in 
“ this same Series we have the Body that does the act as 
“ also that which experiences its results ; so that both the 
“ doinj and the experiencing belonging to the members of 
*■' the same ‘ Series ’, our theory does not involve the absurdity 
“ that ‘ for the person who did the act it becomes completely 
“ lost, while it falls upon him who had nothing to do with 
“ it.’ There would have been such a contingency, (a) if the 
** act brought its results to a Series ’ different from the 
“ ‘ Series' that did the act,—or (b) if you were able to prove 
“ that the experiencer is actually the same individual (and not 
" the Set'ies) as the doer. As a matter of fact,neither of 
“ this is found to be the case. Hence our theory cannot be 
“ said to involve the said absurdity 

There is no force in all this; as the answer to it has aheady 
been given. We have already pointed out that the mere 
fact of there being a Series does not get did of the fact 
that the individuals constituting the Series are different from 
one another. Then as regards the assertion (of the Opponent) 
*hat doing and experiencing are not found to belong to the 
same individual, we have already proved this (in Su. 1) by 
the fact that the the ‘ recognition ’ of several cognitions (by 
the same Agent) can be explained only on the basis of those 
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Cognitions actually belonging to that same Agent. “ But 
it might be as in the case of the Paddy and its seed.’’—The 
meaning of your argument is as follows:—“ In the case of 
the Paddy-seed it is found that when the sprout grows out 
of the seed, there is destruction of the original Seed, and 
the appearance of the sprout, the stalk and so forth, due 
to the favourable effects of several things (the earth, water 
&c.), all which leads (ultimately) to the appearance of the 
Seed again (in the shape of the corn growing out of the 
plant) ; in this case there is no one individual thing permeat- 
ing through the entire Series of phenomena (from one seed 
to the other); and yet there is this restriction that the 
paddy-seed can grow only out of the sprout that grows out 
of the paddy-seed [and the former seed is the cause of 
the latter seed] ^ exactly in the same manner (in the case 
of the doing of acts and experiencing of their results) we 
have a * Series ’ of causes and effects, and the act having 
been done by one member of the ‘ Series’,—this is followed 
by certain modifications in tbe inner mind (which also 
forms a member of the Series),—from which follows the 
result of that act [so that even though there be no single 
entity permeating throughout this Series, yet we may have 
the restriction that the result belongs to a member of that 
same Series which also includes the doer of the act].” 
This is not right j as there is continuity of the constituent 
particles of the Seed. What we mean is that the analogy 
of the paddy-seed is not applicable to the case in question ; 
as what happens in the case of the paddy-seed (growing into 
the plant) is that the constituent particles of the same Seed 
renounce their former composition or arrangement, and 
take up another composition; and in this modification of 
the form of composition, what happens is that the panicles 
of earth (in which the Seed has been planted), combining 
with the water-particles, and heated by the internal heat, 
bring about a certain juice; and this juice, operating upon 
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and along with the constituent particles of the Seeds be¬ 
comes modified into the form of the sprout &c.; so that 
there iV a continuity of the particles of the Seed throughout; 
aod it is not right to say that—‘‘ from the seed that has 
been entirelij detiiroijed there grows out the sprout &c., 
and yet thero is recognition &c. &o.’' Bub the fact 
of the matter being that the Seed is reduced to atoms^ 
what has been urged against yo-tir view still remains in 
force/* Your meaning is as follows:—“ Even admitting 
Var P 355 Seed renounces its former cornposi- 

lion and takes up another,—what happens is 
that the Seed is reduced to atoms, and all that remains of 
it are only atoms; and certainly the atoms of one kind 
(of Seeds) do nob differ from those of another kind; 
e, g, the atoms of the barley seed do not in any way differ 
from the atoms of the paddy-seed; so that even though the 
atoms (to which the paddy-seed has been reduced) are not 
possessed by any distinguishing peculiarities (that would 
d/fferentiate them from the atoms of the barley-seed), 
yet, by reason of the fixity pertaining to their causal relations, 
they become the precursors of, and bring about, the sprout 
of paddy only (and not that of the barley); and exactly in 
the samfe manner, in the case in question also, the fixity 
(of tlie ‘ recognition of perceptions ' belonging to the same 
‘Series’ of Bodies) will be due to the relation of cause and 
effect (as holding between the present Body and the Body in¬ 
to which it becomes modifiied at the next moment.”—This is 
what you mean; but it is not right; as what you have urged 
is nob admitted ; we do not admit that the seeds in sprouting 
are reduced to atoms; because as a matter of fact, seeds 
(when sprouting) are actually perceived by us in all forms 
and conditions What we find is that starting with the initial 
swelling of the seed (by moisture) ending up to the condition 
just preceding the appearance of the subsequent crop of 
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seeds (in tlie plant that has grown onfc of the former seed), 
there is a whole series of products of the growing seed (in 
such forms as the sprouting, growing of the stem, leases &o.)$ 
and not a single one of these products is found to be in the 
form of atoms ; for if thei seed had ever been reduced to 
atoms, there would be some point (during the growth of the 
seed into the plant) at which it would be imperceptible (as 
atoms cannot be perceived bj us). *Mf what you say 

is true, and things are never reduced to atoms (and are not 
built up out ofj^atom 3 \ them, inasmuch as at the beginning 
of creation the whole Universe is in the form of atoms, there 
would be no creation of things at all; for at the time that 
the Universe is in the form of atoms, there do not exist 
ar.y such particular classes as the ^ paddy ^ and the like ; 
and as regards the bringing about of such particular classes, 
it will have to bo admitted that they grow out of the atoms 
(wliicli alone exist at the beginning of Creation); and just 
as at the time of Creation, so on all future occasions also, 
it must be the atoms to which the sprouting seed has been 
reduced (out of which the next crop of seeds grows)/’* This 
argument has no force; as it is answered by what we 
have already said : the answer to this also is that as a matter 
of fact, there is perception of the growing seed in all forms 
and conditions tlirougli which it passes. At the beginning 
of Creation what bring about the particular classes or kinds 
of things like the paddy-seed &c. is *a parliciilar Unseen 
Force; this Unseen Force (in the shape of the Destiny of the 
beings going to be born) brings about the paddy and other 
things for the benefit of the beings; through this Unseen 
Force, God brings about the combination of the' Atoms 
in such a mannei' that various kinds of compounds, 
in the shape of the paddy etc, come into existence. 
This same explanat’on applies also to such (compound) 

^ This argument uf tlie Opponent is based upon the misconception that what tho 
S'ddhantin has urged is that things can never grow out of atoms. 
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objects as the Jar &c. Whafc we lay stress upon is that (later 
on) seeds (in growing) are not destroyed and reduced to 
atoms ; and one reason for tbis is that we actually see the seed 
(growinginto the plant) in all forms and conditions (through 
which it passes), But it is impossible that modi6cap¬ 

tion should set in at an intervening stage.If you mean 
by this that—whenever substances, that are found in the 
form of constituent causes or finished products, undergo a 
modification, this modification cannot set in them at an 
intervening stage, for the simple reason that the heat that 
brings about the modification, cannot get at the entire subs- 
tance at that stage [only the points at the upper surface 
coming into contact with heat, which therefore, could have 
Var. p. 356 effect upon the inner particles],*®—our an¬ 

swer is that this is not right; as there is nothing 
to prevent (the entering of the heat-particles into the inner¬ 
most parts of substances). What you have urged would 
have affected our position if the compound substance (tb© 
finished product, as distinguished from the component atoms 
in their uncombined state) had obstructed the entering of 
heat-particles; as a matter of fact it does not obstruct in; so 
that, not being obstructed, the heat can enter the innermost 
parts of the substance [and bring about its modification, with¬ 
out reducing it to atoms], ‘‘ But there is nothing to show 
that compound substances are not obstructions*” It is 
not tnie that there is nothing to show this; we actually 
perceive such to be the case in the percolating Jar: when we 
see the entire Jar with water percolating through its pores, 
we find that the Jar does not offer any obstruction to the 
fluidity (of the water), and this fluidity, brings about the flow 
of water^ without obstruction ; this a fact that we actually 
see with our eyes. If the entering (of the Fluidity) into the 

®This objection comes from the philosopher who holds that when a thing under¬ 
goes modificatiou, the modihcation seta in in the atoms themselves, and these modi¬ 
fied atoms then combine and bring about the modified product. 
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component parts of the Jar were to bring about the destruc¬ 
tion (disruption of the component atoms) of the Jar, then it 
would not be possible for us to see the percolating Jar 
(which, ex-kypothesif would have been destrojed); and the 
percolating Jar having been destroyed, all the water contain¬ 
ed therein would cease to be held by it.^ Further, if com¬ 
pound substances were destroyed, the perception of things 
obstructed and unobstructed would be simultaneous ; that is 
to say, if one thing (Heat or Fluidity) entering into another 
thing were to destroy the latter, then at the time when the 
rays of light emanating from the Eye enter into the rock- 
crystal, or such transparent objects, (through which objects 
on the other side of the crystal are seen), that transparent 
object should be destroyed, and (this intervening object 
having disappeared) the thing on the other side of (obstruct¬ 
ed by) the crystal should be perceived at the same moment 
as the thing on this side of (not obstructed by) it [which is 
absurd]* For these reasons wo conclude that the analogy 
of the Paddj/^seed does not hold good in the case under 
discussion, 

[A further argument against the Opponent's theory is 
put forward]—Under the theory of the philosopher according 
to whom a new set of skandk^s or * states ’ appear simul¬ 
taneously with the destruction or disappearance of .the pre¬ 
ceding ® states'—the appearance of the new set of ^ states ' 
cannot be said to be due to ‘ karma^ the acts (of the preced¬ 
ing entity); and if the appearance or birth of entities be not 
due to their acts, then there would be no point in regarding acts 
as bringing about good or evil (to the doer of the act), But 
the act would be done with the notion of being happy [the 

® While according to the view that the water enters into the pores of the jar 
and does not destroy it, only that much of water trickles ont as enters those pores ; 
80 that in this manner all the water would flow out in this case al&o, but only after 
& long time ; while if the jar were destroyed^ all the water would flow out at once.— 
f&^parya. 
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idea in the mind of the doer being ‘ may I be happy by this 
act^ If you mean by this that ‘‘the entity itself 
does the act with the ideaj that he may, by the act, be happy 
and freed from unhappiness/’—'this cannot be right; as (by 
your theory) the happiness is not experienced by the entity 
that does the act. As a matter of fact, when some one 
entity has actually experienced pleasare (resulting from a 
certain act), and that same entity also remembers the rela¬ 
tionship (of cause and effect) between the pleasure and what 
had produced it,—then alone can that same entity take 
up or employ (at some future time) that which had brought 
about the pleasare ; when however [the entity itself has but 
a mom )iitary existence, and] the impressions of the entity 
are such as underg) destruction in a moment, the entity 
can have no remeinbi‘anov3 of the connection between the 
pleasure and what brought it about; so that it is not possi- 
ble for such an eiititj?' to undertake an act with the motive 
of deriving pleasure from it. Nor, under this theory, would 
it be possib e for any effort being pub forth for Final Re¬ 
lease ; ’ as such ‘ Release ’ will have been accomplished with¬ 
out any effort; t that i ta say, the entity naturally becomes 
‘ released' (by reason of its existence having entirely 
ceased) the very moment that it comes into existence; and 
hence it would be entirely futile to lead the life of a religious 
student (as laid down in Buddhist scriptures) for the purpose 
of obtaining ‘Release’; nor is there any need of ^cate* 

chisra/ such as we find in the Buddhist scriptures, 

Var. P. 357. ^ * 

where the Baddlia is deseribd as quesfeioning the 
mendicants)—‘ I expect you have been duly instructed by 

® The Bauddha view being that though the -Aggregateo-f States’ which docs the 
act speaks of itself as M/ it is in reality a plurality of momentary entites,—yet 
under the glamour of ignorance and illusion, it regards itself as a single entity, and 
expects that by doing a certain act it would be happy or free from some unhappi¬ 
ness.— 

t When the entity ia destroyed m a moment, it is released from all future 
experience. 
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me /—when tliey answer—* we have been duly instructed ’; be¬ 
cause the reformation or the refinement (due to training*} can¬ 
not accrue to the past, present, and future entities (which, ac¬ 
cording to the Baucidlia, are what constitute every ® per¬ 
son ’) I the said reformation cannot accrue to the future en^ 
tities, simply because they do not exist at the time (that 
the instruction takes place) ; similarly with the past entities; 
then as regards the p^^^sent entities, it is impossible for them 
to undergo any reformation for the very character of the 
‘present’ is such that the present thing cannot be affected 
by any reformation ; as (according to the Bauddha theory 
that everything perishes as soon as it comes into existence) 
there can be no point (of time when the thing actually exists)^ 
at which the reformation or refinement could accrue to 
it. ‘‘ But the refinement would be possible by reason of 
the two things, the reftner and the coming into 

existence at the same moment.” ^’his also is not right; 
as if the two things cama into existence at the same mo¬ 
ment, tliere could be no* restriction as to which is the refiner 
and which the reiimd ; that is to say, between the two things 
there wo»ild be nothing to determine tliat ‘ this one m’.ist 
be the refiner and that one the rpfin^d,^ ^ What happens 
is that, through the help of the refiner tho refined thing is 
enabled to bring about a particular kind of effect ; and 
it is this capability of bringing about a particular kind of 
effect that is called ® refinement,’ ” This also cannot be 
accepted ; as the very name 'refined ’ being impossible (for 
you), how could you assert that this is the ‘ refiner ’ and that 
bhe ‘refined’? Unless one thing produces a peculiarity in 
mobher thing, the former cannot he called ‘ refiner/ nor 
ihe latter the ‘ refined ’ [and no such producing of peculiari- 
ies is possible unless the tiling continues to exist during a 
certain time.] If it be held that,—what the instruction 
of tlie Teacher) does is to bring about the non-produc- 
ion (nori-appearauc©) of such (worldly) tendencies as had 
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not come into existence ('srere still in tbe futare},”—this 
also cannot be right j as the‘non-appearance'of what has 
not come into existence is already there ; that is to say, the 
said non-appearance of such evil tendenceis as have not 
come into existence, being already there (i,e.,. not non-exis¬ 
tent), what is there of it that could be brought about (by 
the instruction) ? • Fro^m all this it follows that it is not 
right to say that “'the leading of the life of the Religious 
Student is for the purpose of Final Release.’* Such is the ob¬ 
jection against one who does not admit of the Seal as some¬ 
thing distinct (from the Body &c.), 

Sulra (5). 

[The Opponent Mys]—“ Even on the boening of 

THAT [aggregate OP BoDV ETC,,] WiltOH IS ACflOMPANIBU 

Bv THE Soul, there could be no sin as the Soul is 

SOMETHING ETERNAL.” (Su. (5). 

Bhasya on Sii. (5). 

[P. 131, L. 5 to L. »]. 

“Even for him, according to whom what is born is the 
Body endowed with a Soul, no sin could accrue, from the 
“act of burning, to the burner. “Why?” Because 
“the Soul (postulated by him) is eternal ; and certainly no 
“ one can ever kill what is eternal. If it could be killed, it 
‘‘would not be eternal. So that, while according to one 
“ theory (that there is no such thing as Soul) the killing 
(not being sinful) does not lead to anything,—according 
“to the other (that there is such a thing as Soul, and it is 
“ eternal), killing is iiupoasible.’’ 

Vartika on S«. (b). 

[P. 35.7, L. 18 to P. 360, L. 19], 

“ Brnn on the burning of that ^’C .,—says the Sutra, The 
“ meaning is that the philosopher who holds that there is such 

^ At the time that the tendencies have not come into existence^ their non~exi$r 
ience is already there ; and we do not need any instruction to bring about this noty 
txi$Uac§. 
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a thing as Soul and it is eternal,—for him also there can be 
** no killing and (hence) no results from killing. There can be no 
killing^ for the simple reason that the Soul is eternal; nor can 
any results accrue to the Soul, because (by its very nature) 
V r p 358 ^ something that is not modifiable (by 

\ anything accruing to it). People quote the follow- 
ing verse, which embodies the same idea:—‘By rain and heat 
** what effect can there be on the Akasha P It is leather on which 
their effect falls ; if the Soul is like leather, it is not eternal ; 
while if it is like the Rkasha^ then results cannot accrue to 
<< it/—So that we find that, lohUe aooording to one theory 
the killing does not lead to anything^ according to the other 
** killing is impossible (Bhasya). 

‘But,’ ^he upholder of the Soul says, ^killing is possible, 
under the theory of the Sdnkhya (who do admit the Soul);* 
“ as according to them Bnddhiis modifiable; so that for them 
** the Body, which is only an aggregate of causes and effects 
(in the shape of Buddbi, Ahaiikara &c.), being modifiable, 
is liable to destruction ^ and it is this same aggregate that 
experiences the results (accruing from the sin of killing a 
body,) as it is in this that the results become manifested, 
[So that according to this theory, the killing is quite pos- 
sible, and so also is the accruing of the results of that 
killing to the agent that did the killing].’ 


** This is not right, we reply; as there is no abandoning 
** of the preceding condition ; that is to say, just aS the Soul 
** does not abandon its preceding condition, and on that ac- 
^ count the results of actions are nob heldito appear in it,—so 
the Buddhi (of the Sdnkhya) also, being eternal, can not 


abandon its former condition [so that the re 
^ cannot appear in this either]; if you say ^ 
abandon its former conditions, then ( 


•The ^iXtparya remarks that the author introdue^^ii ^<J|^C|Li8sion^fl)rt 
purpose of showing that on this subject the Sdnkhya is boat with tj 

Slai-jiVika. 
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this would be incompatible with its eternality; Le. ; the 
“ * abandoning of former conditions' cannot be compatible with 
‘ eternality.’ With a view to escape from this difficulty^ you 
may say that what you mean is that there is variation in the 
“ conditions (of Buddhi; and not in the Budcjhi itself). But 
even so the * Self-contradiction* or ‘ inconsistency* will not 
cease; as a thing is not different from its ‘ condition *; so 
“ that there being no difference between the ^conditions’ and 
“ the thing to which the conditions belong, variation in the 
** conditions would mean variation in the thing itself [so that 
** the Buddhi, by undergoing variations, would cease to be 
‘‘ eternal]. Hence inasmuch as this theory involves 
•‘the notion of momentary modifications (of Badjhi), it is 
“ open to all the objections that can be urged against the 
•‘ Budcjha theory of * Samskdras* * Impressions/ which 
undergo destruction every moment. ‘ But it is like 
•‘ straightness and GurvatureJ What you meau is that 
^ when the finger is curved and again straightened, 

*• even though there is difference between the straightness 
and the curvature, yet the finger remains the same; and 
they are not something different from the finger; in the 
same mauner, even though the conditions might vary, the 
Buddhi would remain the same/ But what you say is not 
“ true; as the two are entirely different; that is to say, the 
“ straightMCBS and curoaiure are something entirely different 
fiorn the finger ; and it is only natural that while one thing 
•‘ (the Straightness or Curvature) undergoes variation, a 
“ totally different thing (the Finger) remains the same. As 
regards the case in question on the other hand, there is no 
•‘ such difference between the thing (Buddhi) and its own 
conditions. Hence the analogy (of the Finger) does not 
hold good. Then again, what is ‘Straightness* and what 
•‘ is •Curvature*? The •Curvature’ of the Finger is the quality 
*• of its being contracted, and ‘Straightness’ is that of b ing 
extended again; and it has already been shown that qualities 
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IT n Qco “are sometbia^ different from the Substance to 
‘‘ which they belong. [Hence there can be no doubt 
as to ^straightness* and ‘currature* being something different 
“ from the finger], *The same is the case with Bud^hi 
also.’ If you mean by this that when the conditions of 
‘‘ Budcjhi undergo modifications, the Ba4dhi remains the 
** same, while the conditions go on changing, and Bu44hi is 
“ something different from the conditions/—our answer is that 
“ this is not right; as it goes against your doctrine; according 
to yonr tenets there is no difference between the property 
“ and the thing possessed of the property; so that when you 
assert that there is difference (between Buddhi^ and its 
conditions), you renounce the said tenet. From all this 
^‘it follows that, just as you decline to attribute Pleasure and 
“ Pain to the Soul, on the ground, that, being eternal, the 
** Soul could not really experienpe pleasures and pains,*— 
in the same manner Bii^dhi being eternal. Pleasure and 
** Pain cannot be attributed to it, for the simple reason that 
“ the ground of ‘ eternality ’ is the same/* 

\^Having thus disposed of the Saiikhya^ the Opponent next 
puts the following question to the Naiyay'm it 
that is done for the eternal Soul, by Virtue and Vice (morality 
and immorality) ? *’ 

Answer*.^They bring Happiness and Unhappiness. 

Question .—** Whal do these latter do for the Soul ?'* 

Answer .—They bring about cognition ; that is, there ap¬ 
pear in the Soul the cognitions of Happiness and Unhappi¬ 
ness ; and it is this cognition that may be said to be brought 

® The Sinkliya view is that, there beiug no difference between a thing and its pro¬ 
perties, if Pleasure and Pain really belonged to the Soul, there could be no variations 
in them, as the Soul itself is soinethiug eternal and hence not variable ; so that we 
could not account for the apparent diversity iu the pleasures aud pains experierced ; 
and for this reason Pleasure and Pain sliould be regarded as belonging to, and being 
the modilication of, Primordial Matter, Prahrti^ which is, by its very nature, ]uodi*» 
hable. 
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about by them; and it is such * cognition ’ that goes to cons¬ 
titute the Soul’s ‘ experience/ * 

As regards the argument urged (p. 358 ) by the Oppo¬ 
nent in the verse beginning with—^ What effect of rain and 
heat is there on the Akasha ^^—our answer is that rain 
and heat do to the Akasha exactly what they do to leather. 
What do they do to the leather? They bring about its 
connection with themselves; and the Iklishci also becomes con¬ 
nected with the rain and heat in the same manner as leather 
is. ** But if the Akasha is connected with rain and 
water, in the same manner as leather is, then, like the lea¬ 
ther, it should be non-eternal ”, If you mean by this 
that—** Akasha should undergo modifications by being 
connected with (under the influence of) heat and rain, in 
the same manner as leather is changed by connection with 
heat and rain”,—our answer is that this cannot be, as the 
premise (urged by you) is not truoj what is connected with 
ram and heat (in the case of the leatner) is only the atom 
(composing the leather), and certainly the atom is some¬ 
thing eternal f Further, when you call the leather ‘ non- 

• Virtue and Vice belong to the Soul, and are somctliing distinct from it, and 
variable ; and they bring about Happiness and Unhappiness, which also are pro- 
parties of the Soul. The sense of all this is as follows :-~The ' help' that can be 
accorded to an eternal thing can consist only in the bringing about in that thing 

of some variable properties; and not in the producing of some change in the thing 

itself; as this would be incompatible with its eternal character. There is no 

doubt that the property is something different from the thing to which it belongs; 

and is not of the same nature as this latter. And in ordinary experience we find 
tliat though there is as much difference between Smoke and Fire, as betweeti Smoke 
and Camel, yet there is causal relation between Fire and Smoke, and not between Fire 
and Camel; and this is due to the very naiire of things; similarly, even though there 
is as much difference between Soul and Virtue-Vice, as between Soul and Ikasha 
yet there is the relation of (lualityand qualified between the Soul and Virtue-Vice, and 
not oetween Soul and Ihdsha, nor between Akmha and Virtue-Vice —'fatparya. 

tThe Tatparya remarks that this answer has been given by the Vdrtika from 
the point of view of the Naiyayika himself; it has no force against the Banddha 
who does not admit of the eternal Atom. Hence he puts forward another answer' 
in the next passage. ’ 
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eternal do you mean that it is destroyed by connection 
■trith rain and beat, or that there is destruction of its subs¬ 
tratum due to the disruption of its causes (in the shape of the 
component particles)? What we say is that it is destroyed by 
reason of the disruption of the component particles of which 
it is composed; and as there are no sucli component particles 
in the case of AMsh'i, thei’e is neither ‘ disruption of par¬ 
ticles ’ nor ‘ destruction Then again, even in the case 
of things that are connected with rain and beat (and are 
made up of component particles) [such as stone, for instance] 
we find that they continue to exist (even uuder the influence 
of rain and beat); so that it is not right to regard the connec¬ 
tion (of heat and rain) as a cause of destruction; if the 
connection of rain and heat were the cause of destruction, 
things under their influence could never continue to exist; 


and yet such things do continue to exist until there ap- 
Var p 360 pears some other cause of destruction. If 

(by bringing forward the case of leather) 
you mean that—“ while in the leather, rain and heat bring 
about its expansion and contraction, they do not do so in 
Alcatiha ,"—our answer is that this also is not right; as none 
of the alternatives possible is really acceptable : For in¬ 
stance, what is the meaning of the expression ‘ expansion 


and contraction of the leather’ ? Does it mean {a) that it 
becomes large and small? Or (i) that it undergoes con¬ 
junctions and disconjnuctions? (a) It cannot be the former; 
‘ expansion and contraction ’ cannot mean becoming large 
and small ; for the dimension of a thing must remain the same 
so long as the thing lasts. So that so long as the thing 
(the leather) remains the same, its dimension (whatever it 
is) cannot change [so that any amount of rain o^jjaatesa^fiot 
,alter the dimension of the leather, which. 
larger or smaller], (b) If on the other bar 
and contraction ’ of the leather be regardefflas^' conjgnction)| 
and disjunctions,’ this also cannot be right 
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a single thing, and there can be no conjunctions and disjunc¬ 
tions in a single thing [t, unless there are two things at 
least, there can be no conjunction or disconj unction]. ‘‘ Why 
is it then that people speak of the leather undergoing expan¬ 
sion and contraction ? Well, (when the leather is said to 

* contract *) what actually happens is this :—when heat is ap¬ 
plied to the leather, its component parts, without losing their 
character of * product ’ {Le.^ without being reduced to atoms), 
combine among themselves, but even though these combinations 
finally settle down to the form of an object, this object is not 
anything different from the leather; so that the new combin¬ 
ations really subsist in the component parts, which have 
combined among thAmselves; and they are attributed to the 
leather only indirectly,—this attributing being due to the 
fact that the leather subsists in (is made up of) the same 
thing (/.#?., the same component parts) in which the combin¬ 
ations inhere ; and it is in view of this figurative attribution 
that people speak of the * contraction of the leather ’; though 
in reality it is not the leather that contracts. Similarly, 
when by the contact of water there is disjunction among the 
component parts of the leather,—but which do not lose their 
form of the product substance,—-this disjunction among the 
parts comes to be spoken of as the ‘ expansion of the leather.’ 
Then again, there is no instance of modification; that is to 
say, there is no instance of a thing undergoing * modification * 
without being destroyed; in fact the very term ‘modifica¬ 
tion ’ means the appearing of a different thing (in place of 
the thing said to be modified). If however you call that 

* modification ’ when a thing changes its colour and such 
other qualities,-—when for instance, the Jar changes its colour 
(from black to red), if you regard the Jar as having under¬ 
gone ‘ modification,’—then such ‘modification* appears in 
the Soul also; for in the Soul also, there is disappearance of 
JSfappineas followed by the appearance of Unhappiness or the 
disappearance of the Cognition of Happiness followed by the 
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Oagnition of unhappiness [and Happiness and Cognition are 
onlj qualities of the SoulJ. 

Thus it is established that the experiencing of Happiness 
and Unhappiness belong to the Soul, which is itself eternal 
(unchanging). 


Sntra (6). 

[ The answer of the SiddhUntin to the Puroa- 
paksa argument in Su, 6]—Not so; (A) EB- 

OAtrSETHB ‘ KILLINO ’ IS OF THE! EECEPTAOLB OF 
EFFECTS AND OP THAT WHICH BBINOS ABOUT TdOSB 
EFFECTS. [(B) Ob BECAUSE THE ‘ KILLTNO’ IS OF 
THE BBOBPrACtB OP EFFECTS, WHICH IS WHAT 
BBINQS ABOUT THESE EFFECTS].* —Su. (d). 

Shasya on SH. (6). 

[P. 131, L. 10 to L. 24}. 

(A) What we say is, not that ‘ Killing ’ consists in de¬ 
stroying the eternal entity, but that it consists in the destroy¬ 
ing of the ‘ receptacle of effects ’—i.e.. Body — and of ‘ that 
which brings about those effects,' in the shape of the ap¬ 
prehension of their respective objects—i.e., the Sense-organs ,— 
both of these (Body and Sense-organs) belonging to a living 

•The fiASjya has supplied two explanations of the Sutra, the difference being 
due to the different ways of construing the compound Under (A.) it is 

treated as a Dvandva, which gives the meaning ^ the reoeptacle of efecis' —i.e., the 
Body —and that which brings about the ejfects—i.e.^ the Sense-organs ; while under 
|B) the compound is treated as Karmadn{iraya ^—the sense being —*■ the receptacle 
of effects, which ia what brings about those effects,*—the Body. 

The NyStyasUtravioarana reads tJie Satra as _and 

explains it to mean that the killing of the body does not do away with the Unseen Force ; 

* effect’in the Sutra standing for the ‘ Unseen Force of Merit and Demerit,* the 

* receptacle ’ and ^bringer about* of that Force is the Soul; and there is 

—i.e., non-destruction of that Soul. It adds that the Sutra cannot mean 
that * It is not right to say that there can be no sin even on the ‘ Killing of the 
Body with a Soul ; as there is Destructiou of the Soul, which is the bringer about, 
i^^l^of the connection, Body, app|. 

Vt^hvanJ^ha accepts the second (B) explanation given in the Bh3sya. 
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entity wliich by its very nature, is indestructible; and ibis 
^destroying’ takes the form of stvihmg or causing paitif 
i.e.^ disorganising^ by bringing death or by tearing u out of 
its bearings,’^ * Effect ’ here stands for the feeling of pleasure 
and pain ; and of this the Body is the * receptacle, ’ 2 .^*, the 
abode, the substratum;—and the Bense-organs are * those 
that bring about’ the apprehension of their objects;—and 
it is the destroying of both these (as belonging to the Soul) 
that constitutes ‘ Killing;' and not of the eternal Soul it¬ 
self. Consequently what has been urged by the Opponent 
in Su. 5—that there could be no sin eren on the burning 
of that which is accompanied by the Soul, as the Soul is 
sametbing eternal ”—is not right. 

It is only tlie person holding the view that ‘ Killing ^ 
consists in destrojdng the entity itself that is open to the 
charge that his theory involves the absurdity of an act 
being destroyed (ineffective) for him who did it, and falling 
upon him who did not do it (as urged in the Bhasya P. IIIO, 
L. 16 ). 

In regard to the point at issue there are two alterBative 
theories—vi 2 . (a) the ‘ Killing ’ consists in the total destro-ying 
of the entity itself, or (b) * that it consists in the destroring of 
the ^ receptacle of effects and that which brings about the 
effects, ’ these two belonging to the entity which is itself 
indestructible;'—there can be no third alternative. Of these 
tdie view that there is destimction of the entity itself has been 
negatived; what remains is the other view, which has been 
found to be true (in ordinary experience). 

(B) [The Bhasya puts forward a second explanation of 
the Sutra]—We can also construe the term ^ Kuryashrayam 
Jcarirhadlidt' as follows—^ JTaryas/iraya,’ Hlie receptacle 
of effects, ’ is the aggregate made up of the Body, the Sells'*-^ 
organs and Intellect ’—because it is in this aggregate that the 
eternal Soul feels pleasure and pain; it forms its abode 
* receptacle, ’ because it is only in the said Aggregate, and in 
nothing else, that the feeling appears ;—this same aggregate 
is also regarded as the ' Kartri, ' the ‘ bringer about, ’ of 


® ^Sringiag deatlU refers to the Body ; and Hearing it oat of its baaringa^ 
to the Sense-organ. ^ Brahandhochchhsdah is explained by the Bkasyachandra 
^ dQotroymg il8 conii'iotlonB,* safiibanlhochchhit ph * md ths Tdtparya adds that 
one causee pain by atrikizig the Body, as also by tearing the Bye out of its sockets. 
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tlie feoiing; as it is by reason of, tbroagb, tbo said Aggre¬ 
gate,-—and never without it—that the feeling comas about;-— 
and it is tho striking or eausing pain or disorganising of 
this Aggregate that constitutes ‘ Killing, ’ and not the de- 
sfcroying of the eternal Soul. Hence what has been urged 
in Su. 5—that ‘‘ there could be no sin even on the killing of 
the body accompanied by tlie Soul, because the Soul is 
eternal ”—is not true.* 


Vartika on Su. (6). 

[P. 360, L. 19 to P. 362, L. 1]. 

The Opponent has said:—^'Inasmueli as the Soul Is 
eternal, there can be no answer to the objection that no 
killing is possible.”—But this is not right; as the ‘ killing’ 
can be explained in a different way: That is to say, even 
thoujji tliQ Soul is eternal, the possibility of ‘ killing ’ can 
be oiherwis^e explained. In order to show this explanatTon we 
have the Sutra—Aaif s >, because the kilim,j is ^fc.— Wkal we 

Var. p, 361. ^killing ’ consists in destroying 

the eternal entity^ bat that it consists in the 
causing pain to^ disorganising, bringing death to the Body and 
the particular Sense-organs that are the instruments of tlio 
feeling of pleasure and pain,—both of these (Body and the 
Seuss-organs) belonging to the Soul; which is, by its very 
nature, indestructible, 

[The Opponent, the Bauddha, holding the view that, so 
long as it is possible to take the term ‘ killing ’ in its ordinarily 
accepted coaaotabion, there can be no jitstihcatiou for impos¬ 
ing upon it an indirect or figurative connotation, asks]_ 

“ How is one to know this (that the term ‘ killing’ means as 

described^ ? 

Well, it follows from the fact that both parties admit of 
the * killing and the eiperi encing of its results’; as a mutter 

• The Aggregate of Body ie'oal'ed the ‘ reeeptade ' in the seaee that it is 
as favourab e to the appearing of the feeling as the very container of the feeding 
It ts called JS^arfr^ the bringer about, of the feeling, in the sense that it forms a".’ 

ageney m tha bringing about of the feeling.-BAasyaolian-fra 
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of fact, both parties admit that there is ‘ killing* (of things) 
and that the results of the act of killing have to be ex¬ 
perienced ; and such ^ killing ’ can be explained only on one 
hypothesis (of an eternal entity, in the shape of Soul), As 
regards the other hypothesis, whereby there is nothing bat 
momentary impressions (sensations),—under such hypothesis, 
what is there that could be * killed * ? And (under this hy¬ 
pothesis) the destruction of all things is spontaneous, (every¬ 
thing being destroyed the very moment that it comes into 
existence), and does not stand in need of any cause to bring 
it about; so that whose operation would be required (who 
could be regarded as doing the killing) ? But one is 
said to kill another when he becomes tlie carise of his 
appearing in a form entirely different from his former 
Even so the use of the term ‘killing* is only figurative or 
indirect, and not in its direct connotation, since you apply it 
to the birth of another form [and certainly birth is very far 
from being killed\ ** This argument has no force, as it is 
equally applicable to both of ns; as under your hypothesis 
also the principal thing (Soul) t is nob killed/* True ; for 
me also the ‘ killing * is of the ‘ receptacle of effects * and of 
‘that which brings about these effects * [and this use of the 
term is purely figurative]; bub there is this difference (bot^ 
ween us) that under my hypothesis, the Soul that undergoes 
the experience of the effects of an act is the same that 
brought about its own body &c., and did the act; so that this 
does not involve the absurdity of anyone undergoing the 
effects of what he had never done ; while under your hypo¬ 
thesis [as there can be no one entity having any continued 
existence], it must involve both absurdities—that of the 


•TheNihilist, for whom everything has a momentary existence, the only form of 
‘killing* possible is when one thing becomes the direct canse of the other tiling losing 
its one momentary form and taking of another* 

f ‘ Pradhana ’ may be taken as standing for the SdAkht/a ‘ prakriti/ Primordial 
Matter, But from vvhat follows, it appears better to take it as above. 
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©Sects of an act being lost to one who did the act, and that 
of their falling upon one who had nothing to do with it. For 
these reasons the only alternative left to us is to admit that 
‘killing’ is possible only under the hypothesis that there is 
such an eternal entity as the ‘ SouL’ 

In the Sitfra^ the term ‘receptacle of effects’ stands for 
the Bodi/f as it is through the Body that experiences are 
undergone;—‘ those that bring about the effects * are the 
Sense-organs^ as it is through the instrumentality of these that 
experiences are brought about. Or, taking the compound 
as a Karmadharaya^ we may take the Body itself as denoted 
by both the terms—‘ receptacle of effects ’ and ‘ that which 
brings about the effects ? In reality, Soul is the real doer 
(of acts) and experiencer (of their effects). “ What do you 
mean by being the doer or by being the experiencer^ ** One 
is regarded as the ‘ doer ’ (of an act) when the knowledge^ 
the wish to act and the effort put forth, all three subsist in 
him; and he is called the ‘ experiencer ^ when there inheres 

Vir P 362 feeling of pleasure and pain. And 

as neither of these can apply to the Body, it 
is called ‘ doer’ only because it is through the Body, that the 
Doer acts. 


Section (S). (Sutras. 7-14). 

Befidafion of the View that the Visual Organ is one only. 

® There ia much confusion in regard to this section. As a matter of fact, 
up to Su. 27 we have the same prakarana^ dealing with the S*)ul, and proving, by a 
number of reasonings, that the Soul cannot be the same as either the Body, or the 
Sense-organs, or the Mind, or a mere aggregate of all these. But Commentators have 
made sub-divisions of the ^jra^aranot, in view of the nature of the arguments put 
forward. Hence the Nydya-suchinihandha makes one pnharana of Sutras 7-14, 
wherein it is shown that the Visual Organ ia not owe, but twoy and hence the Soul, 
which ia owe, cannot be this or any other organ. So also the Tdtparya &nd. the 
Bhdfyachandra ; though the latter is not very precise as to its/>raArarana-divisions, 
and deals with the whole subject of the Soul being distinct from the Body &c. as under 
a single prakarana ; but in its explanations it accepts the same stages as the Nydya- 
iUchJniha?idha and the Tdtparya. 
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ShSsya on Solra (7). 

[P. 131, L. iU to R 132, L. 6.] 

For the following reason also the Soul must be regarded 
as something different from the Body &o. • 

The footnote in the printed Bhasya*text asserts that the Farii/ca does not accept 
the Bkasya interpretation of this prakarana \ it says’that the fact of the SonI being 
something difiEerent from the Sense-organs having been already established, there 
would be no point in introducing the same subject over again ; hence it offers another 
explanation—taking Sutras 7 to lias embodying the view that the VUual Organ 
i$ one only* 

The Bhdsya proceeds on the basis of the assumption that the organs are two ; 
while the Vartika denies this at the very outset. It is cleai the Bhdiya has been led 
to proceed on the said assumption, by reason of the ease with which it supports the 
argument in favour of a single Soul operating though several Organs. According to 
this view, Stl. 7 embodies the argument that when we see a thing with one eye on 
the first occasion, and then subsequently with the other eye, we have the recogni¬ 
tion of the thing as being the same as that seen on the previous occasion ; which 
shows that there has been a common perceiver, and this is Soul.—This is answered 
by the Opponent in Si. 8 by the argument that the Eye is one and the same in the 
two sockets ; hence on both occasions perception being by the same Eye, it is only 
natural that there is Becogniiion.^Thls is answered in S3. 9, which tries to show 
that the fact urged in Si. 7 can not be explained otherwise than on the basis of a 
single intelligent [Soul.—Si. 10 contains the Opponent's rejoinder.—This is finally 
disposed of in S3. 11, where it is concluded that the Ej’es are two, not one, hence 
the argument of Recognition remains unshaken. 

The Vartilca and Vishvanatha’s Vritti take Sfi. 7 as embodying only the argu¬ 
ment based upon Recognition in general, and then object to its introduction on the 
ground that this matter has already been dealt with in the foregoing Aghikarana. 

The Vdrtika, and with that the of Vishvanatha, takes Sutra 7-11 as put 

in for the purpose of demolishing the view that the existence of Soul is proved by 
the fact (urged in Su. 7) that there is recognition by the right eye of what has 
been seen with the left eye ; and in course of the refutation of thi.s view there cornea 
in the subject of the Visual organ being one or two. Sutra 7 is explained, by 

the Bhasya, as also by the Virtika, as embodying the argument that the-existence 
of Soul is proved by the Recognition urged in Su. 7 ; but while the Bha.sj-a and the 
Tdtparya and the Bhisyachandra, accept it as Si^dhanta, and so carry on the 
Prakarana to Sn. 15 [and this appears to be the rational interpretation of the Satra? as 
they stand],—the Varfika^ holding to the view that the Visual organ is one only, 
could not accept this interpretation of Su. 7-11. Hence it regards the argument 
propounded in Su. 7 as put forward simply for being refuted. The Vdrtika 
propounds this refutation from P. 362, L. 7 onwards. In course of this refutation, 
the unity of the Visual organ being put forward, the opponent asks (P. 363, L. 6) 
whit explanation there is of the ordinary idea that there are two eyes.—In S3. 8, 
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Sutra (7), 

BeOAUSF: TflERB IS RSOOGNITIOJ^T WITH THE OTRER 

EtE op what has BEEx>f SEExY WITH THE LEFT ElS. ® 

(Sii, 7). 

When one applies to^ or connects with, the same objeofci 
two Cognitions, which appear at different times (one appear¬ 
ing ofter the other),—there is what is called ‘ Recognition 
this * recognition * appearing in the form ‘ I now what 
I had cognised (seen) previously’i ‘ this is that same object’; 
and there is such ‘ recognition’ in a case where the former 
cognition was with the left eye and the subsequent one 
with the right eye,—tlie recognition being in the form * that 
same thing which I saw on the previous occasion (with the 
left eye) I am now seeing (with the right eye).’ Now if the 
Sense-organ itself were the intelligent perceiver, no such 
‘ recognition ’ would be possible, for what is seen by one 
cannot be recognised (or remembered) by another. There 
is no doubt however that there is such ‘Recognition’. Hence 
it follows that the intelligent perceiver is eomething different 
from the Sense-organs, 


the Siddhantin explains this.—This explanation is objected toiriSa. 9.—The real 
answer to this objection is given by the Vartika in P. 363, L. 16i et. »eq. —Su. 10 
is explained as the answer given by ‘ some people’ to the objection urged in Su, 9 ; 
and then Su. 11 is explained as refuting this answer of ‘some people’ aa also the 
original Furvapaksa. 

The weak points in this interpretation of Sutras 7-11 by the Vartika and the 
Vritti are as follow—(1) Nowhere else do we find the Sutra starting a section with 
a gratuitous argument in support of the Siddhanta view,—simply for refuting it; 
and (2} according to this explanation, the author of the Sutra fails to answer the 
Opponent’s argument in Su. 9 ; and the only answer that he puts forward (in Su. 10) 
he himself refutes in Su. 11. 


From the above it will be seen that on Sutras 8-11 there can be no agreement 
i ^ 

between the Bh&sya and the Vartika, Hence we are not placing the Vartika on 

each of these Sfitras below its Bhdsya ; we shall place the whole Vartika on 

Sutras 8-11 after the Bhdtya on these. 

• The conclusion derived from this * because &c. ’ is that there is a Soul who 
is the agent of the and the recognising. But according to the KydyasUhavi* 
Parana the conclusion deduced is that the Visual Organ is one only. See preceding woie. 
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Vartilca on SQ. (7). 

[P. ?62, LI. 2-6.] 

For the following reason also the Soul is something 
distinct from the Body &c.— Beoaus^. there is recognition 
^0 ^c. (says the Sutra). What the Sutra means is that a 
man recognises with his right eye what he has preriously 
seen with the left eye. This recalling of cognition or Recogni¬ 
tion must proceed from (be preceded by) remembrance; from 
which it follows that the several cognitions involved in it 
(the first perception, the second perception, the remembrance 
of the former perception, and the recognition of the object of 
the latter perception as being the same as that of the former) 
must belong to one and the same agent, [and this one agent 
is the /Sok/]. 

[This argument is not sound, according to the VitrtUca, 
as is clear from its Introduction to the next Sutra.] 

Su{ra (8). 

[(Says the Opponenf ]— “The above reason¬ 
ing is NOT right; fob the Organ (in bkalitv) 

IS ONE ONLY, AND THE NOTION OP DUALIIV ARISES 
FROM THE ONE OkGAN BEING DIVIDED BV THE 
NASAL BONE.” -(Su. 8).* 

Bhnsya on SQ. (8). 

[P. 132, LI. 9-10.] 

[Says the Opponent]—“As a matter of fact the Visual 
Organ is one only; it is divided by the nasal bone, and when 
the two ends (parts) of the organ, thus divided, are perceived, 
it gives rise to the notion that there are two organs ; jusit as 
it happens in the case of any long object (like the Bamboo 
for instance). 


•The f&iparya says—* This SStra objects to the reasoning of SO. 7, on the basil 
of the view that the Visual Organ is one only.’—The Bhityachandra lays—* What 
the Opponent means to urge in Su. 8 is as follows—* What has been urged in Bfl. 7 
would be right if there were two distinct visual organs; but accordiug to our view 
it is not so j for the visual organ is one only.’ 
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SQtra (9). 

[Answer,'] —The Organ cannot be begaed- 

ED AS ONE ONLY J AS (WE FIND THAT) WHEN ONE 

(Bye) is destroyed, the other is not des¬ 
troyed (Su. 9). 

BhUsya pn SiS. (9). 

[P. 132, LI. 11-12.] 

As a matter of fact, we find that even when one eye is 
destroyed, or taken out of its socket, the other eye remains 
intact, as is clearly indicated by the perception of things 
(with the remaining eye).* From this it is clear that it is 
not right to say that a single organ is divided (by the nasal 
bone). 

Sfllra (10). 

[The Oppenenfs rejoinder ,]—“ The aegh- 

KBNT PHT FORWARD HAS NO POROB ; AS EVEN ON 
THE DESTEHO'flON OP A FABX THE WHOLE IS STILL 
POUND (ePPEOTIVe).” 

Bhasya on Sfl. (10)- 

CP. 132, LI. 14-15.] 

“ The reasoning,—that ‘ because one eye is not destroyed 
on the destruction of the other eye (therefore the two eyes 
must be distinct)’,—is not right ; —because, as a matter of fact, 
we find that even when some branches of the tree are out off, 
the tree itself is actually found standing. [Similarly, on the 
theory that the Visual Organ is one only, even when one 
part of it, in the shape of the one eye, is destroyed, the 
Organ itself will remain intact and effective].” 

Satra (11). 

[Answer], —Inasmuch the example cited is 
* NOT TRUE [or, INASMUCH AS THE OPPONENT’S 

VIEW IS CONTRARY TO PERCEIVED PACTS], THE 
DENIAL (in Su. 10) CANNOT BE EIGHT. • 

^ All Mas. reads 'wWoli has been adopted in the translation. 

The Vartika reads which means that the remaining Eye is the fiflf 

the instrument, of the perception of things. 
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BhUsya on S9. (H)? 

[P. 133, L. 1 toL. &.] 

[The BMsya supplies two interpretations of the Sntra}—- 
(A) [The Opponent has urged, in Six, lOj that the fact of the 
Visual Organ oontinaing to be operative even on the destruc¬ 
tion of one Bye may be regarded as analogous to the case of 
the whole tree continuing to remain even when one of its parts, 
a branch, has been out off]—As a matter of fact however, it 
is not true that the Composite Product continues to exist 
even when there is disruption of its component particles; for 
if it didj then it w'ould have to be regarded as eternal (which 
is absurd). [What really happens in the case of the Tree^ 
cited in Su. 10, is that] in a case where there are several 
composite wholes (making up a composite object), those wholes 
are destroyed whose component particles are destroyed, 
while those continue to exist among whose component 
particles there is no disriiptiom * 

(B) Or, we may explain the term ^dristUntavirodhah^ 
of the Su ra to mean being contrary to {incompatible iviih) a 
perceived fact : that is to say,—(a) In the case of the dead 
man’s skull we find that there are two holes, separated from 
each other by the nasal bone, in the places where the eyes 
existed; and quite distinct from each other ; this should not 
be so if there were a single eye simply bifurcated by the nasal 
bone;— (b) secondly^ as a matter of fact, as it is found that there 
is no certainty as to the destruction of one eye (necessarily 
leading, or not leading; to the destruction of the other), the two 
must be regarded as entirely distinct; and inasmuch as the 
two eyes have their own distinct obstruction and destruction 
(and the obstruction and destruotion of one does not necessarily 
mean the obstruction and destruction of the other), it follows 
that they are distinct things;—(c) thirdly^ when one eye is 
pressed with the finger there is a divarication or aberration 
in the contact of the perceived object with the rays of light 


• Several composite wholes go to make up the Tree ; when a branch is cut off, 
there is disruption of the component parts of this Tree ; hence the Tree cannot but 
be regarded as destroyed ; what remains behind is only a part of the Tree-one of 
the several tcomposites that made up the Tree ; it is recognised as the same Tree, 
and not only as its part, because of its similarity to the original tree.— Bhdsyachantfra, 
Hence the case of the Tree does not meet the SijidAa/iJa argument put forward 
in Su. 9. 
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emanating from the eyes, and (as a consequence) we perceive 
a diversity in tke object; this could not be the case if 
there were only one Visual organ ; specially as on the cessa¬ 
tion of the finger-pressure the object is again perceived as 
one only.« From all these well-known facts it follows that 
it is not right to regard the organ as one only, simply bifur¬ 
cated {by the nasal bone). 

VUriika on Sutras (8*10). 

[P, 362, L. 7 to R 364, L. 9]. 

[Silfcra 7 has been explained to mean that, inasmuch as 
there is recognition with the right ©ye of what has previously 
been seen with the left oyo, it follows that the several 
oogniLions have a single Agent]—This however caunofc be ac¬ 
cepted as right; since this has already been established before 
(in the foregoing sections), there was no need for taking it 
up again. ^ TJnder Su. 1 it has already been established that 
the Soul is something distinct; and as this lias been already 
established, there was ny need for resuming the same subject 
again. 

[There may be two answers to this objection], (a) Some 
people point out that the present section is intended to prove 
that the Soul is something distinct from the Sense-organs; 

® The meaning of this passage, according to the Bhdsyachandra ia as follows— 
When we close one eye and preaa the other with onr finger, we sea the object, the 
lamp, as two ; and when the pressure is removed, we perceive the object aa one only 
or we have the recognition in the form * what I saw as two is one only 

But the case meant to be cited appears to have nothing to do with the closing 
of any eye. It refers to the well-known phenomenon tiiat whan we look upon a 
thing with both eyes open in the usual way, we perceive it as o/i«, but when we 
press one eye with the finger, we perceive the thing as two ; this is due to the fact 
that in normal vision the rays of light etnanating from the eyas coalasca when they 
f^u upon the perceived thing, and this provides a single image of the thing, which 
comes to be perceived as one ; but when one eye ia pressed with the finger, the rays 
of light from that eye become diverted from the^r natural course, and hence 
fail to coalesce with the rays proceeding from the other eye ; so that the light from the 
eyes not coalescing, there are two images of the thing, and it is perceived as two. 
All this cannot be explained except ^on the basis of the theory that the two eyes 
constitute two distinct Visual organs. 
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they dedal’s that the present section serves to show that the 
Soul is different from the Sense-organs. Bat this explana¬ 
tion is not right ; as this also follows from- the same section ; 
that is, it has been establislied in the foregoing sections that 
the Soul is something distinct from the Body and the Sense- 
organs. (&) Others pat forward the answer that the present 
Sutra is intended to be cumulative; they explain that ‘ recog¬ 
nition with the right eye of what has been by the left eye' 
is put forward (in the present Sutra) as an additional argu¬ 
ment (in support of the oonolusion arrived at in the foregoing 
section that the Soul is something distinct from the Sense- 
organs). 

As a matter of fact however, though other kinds of cumu¬ 
lative proof may be possible, what is said in the present Sutra 
is not so admissible; as it involves an incongruity. That is, 
one who would put forward ‘the recognition with the right eye 
ef what has beeni seen with the left ' (as a reason for regard¬ 
ing the Soul to be different from the Sense-organs) would 
be contradicting (going against) reason. “ What incon¬ 
gruity, or going against reason, is there ? ” It is this If 
the organ in question is several (as the argument pre-sup- 
poses), it is not possible for both to be controlled by (or 
connected with) anything (in the shape of Mind or Soul) 
simultaneously. That is to say, the Mind is atomic in its 
nature and one only; and if there are two Visual organs, 
both these organs coull never be connected with the single 
atomic Mind at one and the same time; and if one of the 
Visual organs could apprehend things even without such 
connection (of the Mind), [as Su. 7 presumes], then it would 
imply that the other organ operates (is effective in appre¬ 
hending things) without being connected with the Mind; 
and this would mean that the connection of the Mind is not 
essential; and if the organ is operative without such con¬ 
nection or control, then it ceases to be an instrument at all; 
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tarn’ (of fche Visual organ). This is what has boeii explaiaecl 
under Su. l-l-H. When the two ends of the same organ 
are perceived, they give rise to the notion of Duality; just 
as in the case of a long object intercepted by something in 
its middle, when one sees its two ends, he mistakes it to be 
two objects. 

Vsr^ika on Sh. (9). 

[P. 863, L. 15 to L. 20]. 

The Opponent raises the following objection in Sa. ^,9) — 

“ The organ cannot be regarded as one only Says the 
Sutra (9). That is, ishen one eye is destroyed, or taken o*t of 
its socket, the other eye remains intact, still capable of serving 
as the instrument of the perception of things.” 

This is not right, we reply ; as the fact put forward is 
capable of another explanation. In fact no person actually 
perceives that the second organ remains intact; all that we 
know is that Visual Oognitioi still takes place; and certainly 
this can be explained as brought about by means of the 
remaining substratum (the second physical body of the 
organ); • this substratum (or physical body) is not the Organ; 
the Organ (of Vision) is that one thing which operates through 
this or that physical body. The case is analogous to that of 
a room with several windows, where one window being closed 
things are seen through the other window. [Similarly in the 
case cited, what happens is that one physical outlet 
of this organ being destroyed, the vision take-j places thro igh 
the other outlet]. 

To the Opponent’s objection (in SQ. 9) some people have 
offered the answer that eoen on the destruction of a part the 
whole is still found effective (Sti. 10). But this answer cannot 
be accepted as the right one, for reasons given in the next 
Sutra (li): That is, inasmuch as the example cited 

• The Visual organ is reilly one only, but it operates through two physical bodies, 
the two eyes ; So when the one-eyed man can see, what happens is that, though one 
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^ Says the Stltra, the meaning of this is as follows:— 
-As a matter of fact, no composite product remains when its 
component causes (parts) are destroyed- If itdoes not remain 
then how is it that the composite is actually perceived, even 
after the components have been destroyed ? Who says 
that a composite is actually perceived ? What happens 
is that of the several composites ( of which a certain object 
consists), that one is destroyed of whose component particles 
there is disruption, while that, of whose components there 
is not disruption, (continues to exist, and) is perceived^ 

The rest is clear in the Bhasya. 


Bhasya on SQ. (12).* 

[E^. 133, L. 9 to L. 14] 

That the Intelligent Agent is something distinct from the 
Aggregate of the Body &o. is also inferred— 

mow THFI EXCITATION APPEARING IN ANOTHER SeNSE- 

OBGaN (than the one that brought about the pbeoeding 

PERCEPTION) (Su. 12). 

When a person has tasted a sour fruit and found that its 
taste is concomitant with a certain colour and smell,-—if, 
at some future time he happens to perceive its colour or 
smell, by means of a sense-organ (of vision or odour,) there 
appears an * excitation' in the organ of Taste, whioh is totally 
different (from the organ that has apprehended the colour or 
smell) : that is to say, there is remembrance (through asso¬ 
ciation) of the Taste of the fruit, which gives rise to a long¬ 
ing for that taste, which brings about the flowing of the 
liquid (saliva) from the roots of the teeth. This pheno- 
rnenon would not be possible if the Sense-organs tliemselves 

of the two bodies of the organ has been destroyed, it still works through the other 
body- So that the phenomenon put forward does not prove that the number of the 
organ itself is more than two. 

® According to the Bhd^ya^ Varliha^ Tdtparyam^ Bhdiyachan^ra^thQ 
resumes now the subject-matter of proofs for regarding Soul as something different 
from the Body &c. The Tdipary a goes on to remark—* Having proved, on the 
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were fche Intelligent Agent; as an agent can never remem¬ 
ber (or recall) what has been perceived by another.* 

Vartika on Sa. (12). 
fP. 364, L. 11 to P. 865. L. 4 ] 

That the Intelligent agent is something distinct from 
Body &o,, is also inferred from the excitation &o., (Satra). 
When a person has tasted a soar fruit and found that its 
taste is concomitant with a certain colour and smell,—if 
he happens to perceive the colour or smell, by means of a 
sense-organ, there appears an excitation in the organ of 
Taste. What is excitation ? ” Following on the re¬ 
membrance of the Taste, there appears a desire, a longing, for 
that Taste,—and this ’longing brings about in the organ of 
Taste a flow, or connection, of the liquid from the teeth ; 
and this * flow of liquid ’ is what constitutes the ‘ excitation ’ 

strength of Kecognition, the soundness of the notion of Soul as something distinct 
(and also having, by the way, refabed the theory that the said Recognition can be 
explained on the basis of the conception that there is only one Visual organ operat¬ 
ing through the,two sockets), the Author now proceeds to put forward inferential 
reasouiugs in support of the same theory. It should be borne in mind that the 
Author has, in Su. 7-11, put forward the phenonenon of recognition in support 
of his view, simply for the purpose of convincing the opponent ; in reality the 
existence of Soul is proved by ordinary cognitions by inference &c. 

N'yiyasUh'avivar&naj which took Su. 7-11 as putting forward the view 
that the Visual organ is one only, takes Sutras 8-15 also as dealing with the same 
subject; and according to this the present Su. (12) me ms that “what happens in 
the case of men who have lost one eye, is that his former Visual organ, which 
operated through two physical bodies, is destroyed and another organ is produced, 
operating through a single opening.” 

®The whole process of inference involved here is thus explained by the 
J&iparya-— 

The man perceives the colour and smell,—-ho remembers the Taste which be 
has associated with such colour and smell—he then desires to experience the Taste 
thus remembered—-this desire excites the organ of Taste,—this excitation appearing in 
the form of the flow of saliva ;—on seeing this excitation appearing in the mouth of 
a certain person, we infer from this that the man has been moved by a desire and. 
from this desire we infer that the man has had a retuembrauce (of the Taste). 
This rememembranoe would not be possible, unless there were a single Agent, perceiving 
things through the several sense-organs. 
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referred to. Now*, tlie ^ remembrance' herein invoiced would 
not be possible if the Sense-organs themselres were ‘intelli¬ 
gent agents,’ because the impression (left by perceptions 
through the Sense-organs) having but a momentary existence, 
[and hence it being impossible for any impressions to con¬ 
tinue from the moineab of perception to the moment of re¬ 
membrance,] any such reaaeinbranoe would mean that what 
has been originally perceived by one (organ) is remembered 
by another (organ); and this is impossible. 

[An objection is raised against the inferential reasoning 
put forward in the Sutra]—‘‘ The ej&Gititlon of the other 
Sense-organ, is a property subsistmg in that ‘other organ ’ ; 
and not subsisting in the ‘ Soul; ’—how then can it proye 
the ‘ Soul being different ’ ?” ^ 

What brings about the inference of the Sard being different 
is not the * excitation of the other organ,’ but the Remem¬ 
brance (inyolyed in the said phenomenon of excitation;. No 
Remembrance is possible unless there is a single Agent 

Var P 365 ^^0 original perception (and 

the subsequent remembrance) ; the reasoning 
tlierefore is that Remembrance being an act^ must stand 
in need of an actor (agent), just like the act of being pro¬ 
duced. And inasmuch as, without Remembrauoa the said 
‘excitation’ is not possible,-— this directly perceived ‘exci¬ 
tation’ lias been put forward (in the Sutra),—the premiss 
actually intended (by the mention of the ‘excitation’) being 
in the form ‘ because there can be no exoitatioii in the organ 
of a person who has not origiasblly perceived the Taste and 
this is an entirely valid negative premiss. 

* The Smoke perceived as subsisting in the Moiintmn proves the existence of 
fire in that same Mountain ,* it cannot prove the existence of anything in sosnething 
different from the Mountain. Hence in the present case, the ‘ excitation ’ perceived 
in the organ of Taste can prove the existence of something in that same organ ; 
it cannot prove anything—the character of heing different, fur instance,—in re-nirj 
to the SouL 
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SQItci (13). 

lObJection}-^^* The jbove EBASONiKa is not eight ; 

EeMEMBEANOE BAS POE ITS OBJECT THAT WHKTH IS 

eembmbeebr” 

BhSsya on SS. (18). 

[P. 133, LI. 16—17J. 

[Says the Opponent]—“Remembrance is a quality and 
proceeds from a certain cause ;* and its object is that which 
is remembered; and the ‘excitation of the other organ * (put 
forward in Su. 12) is due to the said remembered and 

not to any such thing as the Sonl.”f 

Tnrtika on Su. (18), 

[P. 365, LI. 6—9}, 

“ The reasoning is not right, for Semembrance has for its 
object that which is remembered ,—says the Sutra, Remem¬ 
brance is a property ; and its abject is the remembered thing; 
so that, proceeding from its proximity (relationship) to the 
remembered thing, Remembrance cannot prove the existence 
of any such thing as the Soul, whose capacity (of bringing 
about Remembrance) has nowhere been perceived. Just as, 
for instance, the Sprout, proceeding from the proximity 
(operation) of its own peculiar causes, does not prove the 
existence of any such thing as the Jar, whose capacity (in 
relation to the Sprout) has nowhere been perceived.” 

® This cause consists in the remetnhered tklnff-sidde the Bhasyachandra, 

t ‘ We do not admit of the Soul as that inr which the Cognition or Remembrance 
subsists ; for ua the Soul is none other than- Qcgmiim itself ’—such is the sense of 
the Opponent.— BMsyochandra. 

Remembrance could be regarded as indicating the Soul^ either as its cause or m 
its ohject; the ^ul could not be regarded* as the caus^^ as the cause of Remembrance 
Is the impression left by its previous cognition f nor could the Soul be regarded as 
the object^ as the object of Remembrance is the .remembered thing* And further, 
since the ‘excitation of the sense-organ * may be explained as due to the remembered 
thing, it can not prove the existence of the Soul.— Tatparya, 

The Nyayg.9utravivarana explains the Sutra to mean that all that Remembrance 
points to is the thing remembered, and not to the fact of its being due to the same 
sense-organ that bad brought about the original cognition. 
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Sutra (14). 

\Answ>'ir '\—iNASMOCfl as Rembmbeanos is a quality os' 
THE SOUL^ THE BExNTlAL (OF SoiA) IS NOT RIGHT. (Su. 14). 

Shasya om Sd. (14). 

{P. 134, L. 2 to R 135, L. 9.] 

Inastiiuch as the act of Rememberiiig is foaiid to ba 
such as appears only as a quality subsisting in the Soul, the 
existence of the Soul cannot be denied. As a matter of 
fact,® Remembrance is possible only as a quality subsisting 
in the Soul; and certainly one does not remember 'W'hat has 
been perceiYcd by another.t If then. Intelligence belonged 
to the Sense-organs,—inasmuch as the several apprehen¬ 
sions of things would be by diverse agents (in the shape 
of the Sense-organs), either there could be no Recognition, 
at all, or even if Recognition were possible (even when Per¬ 
ception and Remembrance belonged to diverse agents), there 
could be no restriction as to objects (perceived through the 
Sense-organs)J [there is no such incongruity under the view 
that there is a single intelligent Agent for ail cognitions and 
remembrance; for] the fact of the matter is that there is 
one intelligent agent (in whom the cognitions subsist), 
perceiving the several things, through the diverse instru¬ 
mentality (of the several Sense-organs)§—“who remembers 
the things perceived on some past occasion ; so that the ex¬ 
istence of Remembrance is possible only as a quality subsist¬ 
ing in the Soul, when perception and recognition both belong 
to the same Agent, who is capable of perceiving several 
things ; and it is not possible under the contrary theory (of 
there being no such single Agent). And the entire business 

® ‘ Yadi ’ liere signifies certainty. — Bhasyackandm, 

f Any mere momentary ‘ Soul,’ or the mere object Jar,’ c«nnot brkig nboiit 
remembrance in itself; for perception and remembranoe can not appear at the 
same moment of time.— Bkdsyachandra, 

X There could be no such restriction as that the Eye should apprehend Colour 
enly^ and not Taste ; and yet such restriction is accepted by both parties,— Bh^sym- 
chandra, 

Bkdsyachandra explains ^ hliinnanlntitiah'^ asimeaning * subsisting in 
several bodies (during the several lives on Earth)’. But its appears simpler to take 
it as above—Hhrough the diverse iastramentality of the several sense-organs/ 
which the Bhasycickanlra takes as implied in * AneharthadarshV 
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of liring baings, -wliich is based upon Bemembranco, 
indicates the existence of the Soul;—-the ‘ excitation of another 
sense-organ ’ being cited onlj by way of illustration. 

‘ Further [the aseertiau of the Qppoaeot cannot be accept¬ 
ed], because it does not take info account the real objecA of 
Mememhrance.^ As a matter of fact, the assertion in Su. 13^ 
that *‘EeineBibraiice has for its object the remembered 
thing/’—has been made without due consideration of what 
forms the real object of Remembrance.t As a matter of 
fact, Uememhi^ance^ which appears at the time when the thing 
(remembered) is not actually apprehended, and which appears 
in the form—® I knew that thing^ or ‘I had cognised that 
thing/ or ^ that thing had been cognised bj me/ or ‘I had a 
cognition in regard to that thing/—has for its ol:gect, merely 
tlie thing alone by itself, but the thing as previously cognised 
and as along with the notion of the cogniser^—^the above fourfold 
statement, which indicates the exact nature of the object of 
Remembrance, serves one and the same purpose ; all of them 
comprehend the eogniser I 'j, the previous cognition knew 
before^) and the thing (* this Then again, as a 

matter of fact, the Remembrance (or Recognition) that appears 
in regard to a perceived thing Comprehends three cognitions 
in connection with the same thing, and all these cognitions 
have the same cognising agent; they do not have several 

® The printed text: prints this as Su. 15. Bat there ia no sijch Sutra in the 
N^^^asUch'nibandha, nor in the Si. Mse. Tne Ira also does sot treat 

it as Sitra ; and the Myayasiitravimrana caMe it Bhaitfakarlyam Sitram. It i& only 
Viahvanatha who reads it as Sutra. 

fllaviijg shown above that without Soul .there can he no Renaembrance, the 
BMtja now proceeds to refute the Opponent’s assertion that “ Remembrance has 
fur its object the remembered thing, and not the Soul.”— Tuiparya. 

Of the four statements, in the second— ’jfkihavamhamamumarthasn^ the 
Cogniaer is expressed by che verbal affix in ^ Mitav'm the third ^ayamartho 

mayajnitah ’ the thing cognised is expressed by the verbal affix in *jfi 2 (ah ;—m the 
fourth ^as.nimiaiikS the act of cognising is expressed by 

the verbal affix in ‘/nd/n n;’ anil in the first, the cojmser is expressed by the 
conjugational afiSx in ‘ ajn'iBlsain^ ’ The Bhasya uses the singular number in 
eliiotihy im^ in view of the fact that the agent in all is one and the same.-— R^daya- 
chandra. 

All serve the same purpose of indicating the eogniserf the cognition and , the 
cognised,—JA tparya* 
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agents. Nor are they without agents; they all have one 
and the same Agent.® [the Recognition of a thing is always 
in the form] ‘ What I see now I had seen before; * in 
this the term ‘ 1 had seen before' implies seeing (in the 
pastas also the recalled co7iceplion of that seemg ; so that 
the statement ‘ I have seen this before * could not be made 
if the seeing referred to were not of that same person (who 
makes the statement); the statement * I have seen this 
before ’ involves (as we have seen) two conceptions (the 
sering and the recalled notion of it), and the statement 

* what 1 see now ’ represents a third conception; thus the 
single act of Recognition, involving as it does three concep¬ 
tions, cannot but belong to a single Agent; it could not 
belong to several Agents ; nor could it be entirely without 
an Agent. Thus we find that when the Opponent makes 
the statement—* there is no Soul, because Remembrance 
has for its object the remembered thing,’ (Su. 13)—he 
denies a well-known fact, and loses sight of the real object of 
Remembrance (as just explained). As we have seen above, 
the Recognition (expressed by the sentence * I have seen 
this before * ) is not mere * Remembrance; ’ nor has it for 
its object the ‘ remembered thing ^ only ; t in fact it involves 

» recogiutioo or recalling of the direct cognition 

(the present spetnij) as also or the remembrance 
(of the past seeing)^ —all this belonging to a single cogniser; 
that is to say, a single cogniser, being cognisant of all the 
factors (involved in the conception under consideration), 
recalls the several cognitions as belonging to (and subsist¬ 
ing in) himself; for instance, he it is who has such notions 
as—‘ I shall cognise such and such a thing, * ‘ I am cognising 
the tiling,* * I have cognised the thing;* and lastly, not 
having cognised for a long time, and having an intense 
desire for cognising it, he comes to, have the notion ‘ I have 

® Tiio preceding passage having shown that the Purvapaksa view is against 
verbal usage, the Author now shows tliat it is against a perceptible fact also. Here 

* Eemembrauce ’ * Snriti ’ stands for Recogmiion ; the name being applied to this latter 
on the ground of its resemblance to Remembrance.— 

f The i explains this sentence to mean that ‘the recognition 

is not mere Remembrance without an object^ nor has it the remembered thing alone 
for its object. * But from what follows, it appears better to take the sentence as 
translated. The Bhdsyachandra has itself pointed out that in the present context the 
term ‘ Smriti ' ‘ Remembrance’ generally stands for Recognition. ‘ 
the reading of three Mss. and of the Bhdsyachandra^ gives better sense. 
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discovered the real character of the thing ’ [So far ia regard 
to the recognition of the cognition ifvliich has been shown 
to be pertaining to all three points of time]. Similarl/j the 
same Agent also recognises or recalls the Remembrance, 
whicli also pertains to all three points of time, and is ac¬ 
companied bj the desire to remember. 

Now if the Being (who is the Agent in all these several 
cognitions and recognitions) were a mere ® series of im¬ 
pressions * (as the Opponent holds),—inasmuch as every 
^ Impression ’ would (by its nature) disappear as soon as it 
has come into existence, there could not be a single ^ Im¬ 
pression ’ which could do the apprehending of the Oognition 
and the Remembrance,—which apprehending has been 
shown to pertain to all three points of time; and without 
such comprehending (by a signle Agent) there could be no 
Recognition (or Recalling) of Cognition or of R ^raernbrancer 
and there would be no such conception as * I * [see, shall see mid 
ham Seen) or ‘ My’ {cognition is, wis and shall be) ; just in 
the same way as we have no such conceptions fas ‘ I ’ and 
* Mine ’ ) with regard to the bodies of other persons * 

From the above we conclude that there is a single Agent 
cognising all things and subsisting in all the bodies (with 
which a person is endowed during his numerous lives on 
Earth),who recalls numerous cognitions and remembrances; 
and by reason of whose absence in the bodies of other per¬ 
sons, there is no recalling (of the cognitions auvl remem- 
brancos of other persons). 

Vartiha on Su. (I4h 
[F. 365, L. 11 to P. 366, L. 11]. 

Inasmuch as Remembrance is —-says the Sutra. As a 
matter of fact, Remembrance does not proceelfrom the 
remembered thing only ; for if it did, then in a case where the 
man has the remembrance of a thing in the past, this 
remembrance would, be entirely baseless (having nothing to 
subsist in, as the thing is not present at the time) ; and yet 

•The Shdsyachandra explains ^ dehJntaravai ^ differently should 

not be forgotten that in the past and present bodies (of an individual) there runs 
the sam^ Soul. ’ But it appears much simpler to take the phrase as in the trans¬ 
lation. 
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ib is not possible for it to be baseless, being, as it is, a 
quality; as a matter of fact, no q uality is ever found to be 
■without a substratum. It could not be held to subsist in 
the Sense-organ, as the original cognition was not apprehend¬ 
ed by the Sense-organ [which, ex-h.gpothesi,h&mg a tran¬ 
sient thing, could nob, at the time of remembrance, be the 
same that did the original apprehending] ; nor could it 
subsist in the thing, as this also is non-existent (at the time); 
nor lastly, could it subsist in the dodg, because all qualities 
of the body are perceptible to all persons, to the person to 
whom the body belongs as well as to other persons [while 
the Eemembrance of one man is not cognised by another 
person]. And yet Remembrance, being a quality, cannot 
exist without a substratum; nor can it be said that there is 
no such thing as Remembrance. From all this it is clear 
that the existence of Remembrance cannot be explained 
except on the hypothesis that there is such a thing as Soul. 

What we have said above also answers the following ques¬ 
tion of the Opponent—" how do you know that the power of 
bringing about Remembrance belongs to an entity different 
from the Body, the Sense-organ and the Object ? ” Because 
the Soul is possessed of such power, which consists in its 
being the substratum of Remembrance. Remembrance, 
being a product, could never subsist without a substratum; 
every product that we see,— e.g.. Milk and the like—we see 
subsisting in a certain substratum. 

This same reasoning (which proves the Soul as being the 
substratum of Remembrance) refutes the following Karikn 

Var P 366 Baufj^ha)—" Any such entity in which 

Cognition would subsist, exists neither in the 
Bye (the organ), nor in colour (the thing Cognised), nor any¬ 
where between the two; in fact it neither exists, nor is it non¬ 
existent.” • Further to assert that a certain thing neither 

• According to the Bao^^ha, any substtatum of Cognitions is ApraliaankhySya, 
indeUrmimhU, you cannot determine what it is and where it is, nor whether it is an 
entity or a non-entity. 
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exists nor is it non-existent is a contradiction in terms. Nor 
can this KSri&a be taken as denying the fact that Cognition 
is something that mast subsist in something. “ Why 
so?” Becanse it denies only particulars; as a matter 
of fact, the denial—‘ it does not subsist in the Bye or in 
Colour ’—is only with regard to certain particular things. 
If Cognition were such as subsisted absolutely without 
a substratum, then any such particular denial as is contained 
in the statement—‘ it does not subsist in the Eye ^c.,’— 
would be absolutely futile; for who has ever held the 
view that Cognition subsists in the Bye or in Colour 
-—against whom such a denial could be addressed ? In fact, 
when we come to consider the denial of substratum for Cog¬ 
nitions (as put forward in the KSriM), we find that it actual¬ 
ly proves the existence of the Soul; as the statement in the 
KSri&S can have no meaning, except on the supposition that 
Cognition subsists in the Soul. 

Or, the Sutra may be taken as showing how a single 
entity can apprehend and recognise a number of things,—as 
has been explained above. 

The rest is explained in the Bhclsyn., 

Section (4). 

[Sutras 15-16.] 

The Soul is something di^erent from the Mind. 

Sutra (15). 

[(Says the Opponent ]— “The coNOLtxstoN’ of the 

StpOHANfm CANNOT BE ACCEPTED; AS THE EBASONS AD- 

D0OED IN S0PPOET OF THE NOTION OP * SoCL ’ AEE ALL 

APPLICABLE TO THE MiND.* (Su. 15.) 

Our aumbering of the Sutrae should now be one less than that of the printed 
edition of the Bhasya ;as we have not taken as ‘Sutra,’ what figures there as Sfi. 

(15). 
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Bhasi/a on Sii. 15. 

{P. 185, LI. 11-14.3 

** There can be no snob thing as Soul distinct from the 
** Aggregate of Body, Mind and the Sense-organs, (severally 
** or collectively).*—Why so P— Because the reasons adduced 
" in support of the notion of * Soul ’ are all applicable to the 
“ Mind. Inasmuch as the reasons that have been put 
** forward in Sutras 3-1-1, ef in proof of the existence 
“ of the Soul, are applicable to the Mind,—-and as a matter 

of fact, the Mind is actually found capable of apprehending 
“ all thingB,t it follows that the Soul is nothing different 
“ from the Aggregate of Body, Sense-organs, Mind and 
** Sensation.” 

Vartika on SS. 15. 

[No. P. 866, LI. 13.15.3 

** The condnsien cannot he accepted ^c. ^c. — says the 

Sutra. The meaning is that, the reasons that have been 
“ adduced by you in proof of the existence of the Soul are all 
** applicable to tbe Mind. 0on3e(|uently it is not proved 
** that the Soul is something different from the Mind.” 

Sutra 16. 

[Jaflirar]— Inashuch as the instruments of 

COGNITION CAN BELONG ONLY TO TEE CoGNISEIt, IT iS 

HESELY A DirEEEENCB IN NAMES. (Su. 16). 

Bhasya on Sfl. 16. 

[P. 135, L. 16--L. 23.] 

[The Sid^hSutin answers]—It is a well-known fact that 
the Instruments of Cognition belong to the Oogniser, —a fact 
which is vouched for by such expressions as ‘ he sees with 
the eye,' ‘ he smells with the nose,’ ‘ ha touches with the 
tactile organ.’—Similarly the Mind also is known to be only 

® The reading gives better sense, tliough the two Puri Mae. and 

the Shaas/achaTidra read simply ‘Severally or collectively’ has been added 

by way of explanation, bythe Bhasyachaadru. 

t‘Internal things' like Pleasure, Pain, &c., and ‘external things,’ like the Jar 
and the rest, are all found to be amenable to the cognitive action of the Mind; 
without the action of Mind, no cognition of any kind is possible. 
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an * Instrument/ by means of whicli the Conceiver (the Agent 
who does the seeing &c. with the Visual and other organs) 
does the conceiving of all things ; and on that account this 
Instrument also naturally operates on all things; and it is 
by means of this Mind that the Oonoeiver does the conceiving,^ 
Such being the case, it appears to us that while admitting the 
existence of the Oogniser, you do not bear the idea of his 
being named ‘ Soul/ and you give him the name * Mind 
and though admitting that there is an instrument of conceiv-^ 
ing, you cannot bear its being named ‘ Mind/ So that 
it turns out to be a mere question of names,—there being 
no difference of opinion as to the thing, the Cognising Soul^ 
itself.t If? however, yon deny what has been said abovej, 
that would mean the dropping out of all Sense-organs ; that 
is to say, if you deny that to the Conceiver of all things there 
belongs an instrument which brings about the conceiving 
of all things,—and hold that there is so such instrument,— 
then a similar denial may be made in regard to the instru¬ 
ments of the cognition of Colour also, and this would 
mean the total denial of all Sense-organs, $ 


® None of the readings given in the j>rinted text is satisfactory. The best read¬ 
ing is supplied by the two Puri Mss.— 

*s__ -.- — —_- 


The Tatparya says—The term ‘ ‘conceiving/ stands here for rmemdrawee 

and Inferential Cognition ; and even though the immediate cause of these consist 
in the impressions left by previous Perceptions, yet being cognitions, like the cognition 
of Colour, they must be brought about by the instrumentality of an organ ; and as such 
cognitions are found to appear also while the Visual and other organs are in operation, 
it follows that the organ by which those cognitions are brought about is different 
from those organs. 


The Parishttddhi adds—Even though the term ^rnati' is synonymous with 
*jndna' and ‘ huddhV —all three standing for Cognitton^yei what rs meant by ‘ mati ' 
in the present context is direct cogjiUio?ij such as is preceded by & desire io cognise ; 
and such a cognition cannot bat be brought about by the inetrumentality of some 
operative substance in contact with the bod}^ [and this substance is the Mind, the 
organ of conception]. 

The Bhasyachandra takes ‘raati,^ ‘ conceiving,’ as standing for the cognis¬ 
ing of Pleasure and Pain, iu which the Mind is the only organ concerned, 
t E'er the Bhasyachandra and the two Mss. read 

J The organ of vision is postulated for the explaining of colour-cognition ; 
the organ of smell for that of smell cognition; and similarly the Mind is postulated for 
the explaining of the conception of Pleasure and Pain. All these‘organs’ thus 
standing on the same footing, if you deny one you must deny all. 
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Vartika on Su. 16. 

[P. 366, L. 17 to P. 307, L, 3 ] 

You admit the existence of the Cognidng Agent, and 
hence also that of the Instruments of Cognition, in the shape 
of the Eye and the rest ; exactly in the same manner, you 
can admit of the existence of the Conceiving Agent, and 
hence also of the Instrument nf Conception ; and this ‘ instru¬ 
ment of Conception ’ is the Mind. So that it is a mere 
question of different names. If (with a view to escape 
from this) you were to hold that the Conceiver (which 
according to you is the Mind) does the conceiving without 
an instrument, then the Cogniser also could do the cognis¬ 
ing without instruments ; which would mean the dropping 
out of all Sense-oi'gans. 

Salra 17. 

There is no reason in bop^ort op any difpebbn- 

TIATION. (Sa. 17.) 

BhUsi/a on Su. 17, 

[P. ISH, L. 1 to L. 9.J 

[Between the organs of Vision &o. on tlte one hand 
and the organ of Conceiving on the other] the Opponent 
makes a distinction : while he admits that for the Cog¬ 
niser there are instruments or organs for the cognising 
of Colour &o., he denies that there is any instrument for 
the conceiving of all things. And there is no reason, or 
justification, for any such differentiation; there is no rea¬ 
son on the strength of which we could accept any such 
differentiation (between the two sets of organs). As a 
matter of fact, Pleasure &c. are objects (of Cognition) 
different from such objects as Colour and the rest; so that, 
it follows that for their cognition there should be an organ 
different from the organs for the cognition of the latter ; 
tho fact that Smell is not cognised by means of the Visual 
Organ leads us to conclude that there is a distinct organ 
in °the sihape of the Olfactory Organ ; the fact that Taste 
is not cognised by means of the Visual and Olfactory Organs 
leads us to conclude that there is a distinct organ in tho shape 
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of the Gestatory Organ'} and so on '?rith the other organs 
of Perception ;—exactly in the same manner, the fact ib&t, 
Pleasure &c. are nob cognised by means of the Visual and 
other organs, should lead ies to conclude that there is a 
distinct organ (for the perceiving of Pleasure &c,); and 
this organ is the one whose existence is indicated by the 
non-simultaneity of Cognitions (see Su. 1. 1, 16); that organ 
which serves as the instrument of the Cognition of Pleasure 
&o. is that one whose existence is proved by the fact that 
BO two cognitions appear at the same point of time; that is 
to say, it is only by reason of the fact that at one time 
the said organ is in contact with only one Sense-organ, and 
irot with another, that no two cognitions are found to appear 
at the same point of time. Prom all this it is clear that 
what has been asserted in the foregoing Ss(ra —*thab * the 
reasons adduced in support of the Soul are applicable to 
the Mind '—is not true. 

Vartilca on Stl. 17. 

[F. S67, L. 5 to L. 19], 

There is no reasofi in support of amj difereniiaiion —says 
the Sutra. The Opponent ma&es the distinction that * while 
the act of conceiving is done without an instrument, the 
act of cognising is not so but there is no reason justifying 
such distinction. On the contrary, we have the following 
reason in support of the view that as the act of cognising^ 
60 that of conceiving also is done with an instrument:—As 
a matter of fact, Pleasure &o.,^ as ohjects (of Perception)^ 
are different (in nature) from Colour &o.} so that there 
must be an instrument whereby the Perception of them 
is brought about; for it is foui^d in the case of the cognition 
of such things as Colour and the rest, that no cognition of 
any object is ever brought about without an instrument;— 
[while there is this argument in support of the view that 
the Perception of Pl^sure &o. stands on the same footing 
as the perception of Colour &c.] there is no reason in 
support of any differentiation, such as ‘Hhe perceptions 
of Pleasure &o, are brought about without an instrument, 
and not so those of Colour 
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Says the Opponent—“ If erery cognition should be 
held to have an instrument, then the cognition of the Mind 
also should have another instrument, as the Mind is the 
(ihject (of that Cognition).”* 

Our answer to this objection is—^Yes, there is an instru¬ 
ment for the Cognition of Mind also. “ What is that 
instrument?” Jt is that whereby the Mind is cognised. 
“By what is the Mind cognised?” It is cognised by 

(inferred from) the impossibility of cognitions appearing 
simultaneously.f In the case of one who has the direct 
perception of Mind, the instrument (of that perception) 
consists of the Mind-Soul contact as aided by certain 
faculties born of yogio practices; and the exact character of 
these faculties being beyond our ken, we need not stop to 
consider in what manner they aid the Mind (in its per¬ 
ception) J This same explanation also applies to the 

• “And it will not be right to regard the Mind itself as the instriiment of ita 
own Cognition ; as no instrument is ever found to operate upon itself. If then^ 
another instrument is postulated, then for the cognition of that instrument also we 
shall require an instrument; and so on ad inUmtum. In view of all this it is best 
to regard the Cognition of Pleasure Ac. as being without an instrument/^—TdlJiiaryo, 
t Mind is cognised, not by perception, but by inference, and this inference 
from the fact that cognitions do not appear simultaneously (see Sa. 1. 1.16). 

When an effect is prodnced by the presence of the Cause, that effect brings about 
the cognition of the cause. Similarly!when the cognition of what indicatee the Mind 
(i. e. the non-simultaneity of cognitions) ie brought about by the presence of 
Mind, the cognition of Mind obtained by means of the said indicative is one 
that must be due to the existence of Mind. Nor does this involve the contingency 
of the Mind operating upon itself; for Mind is not the instrument in the exietenee 
of Afind; nor is Mind the instrument in the cognition of Mind ; and it is only in 
these two cases that the Mind could be said to operate upon itself. The fact ie 
that in the Cognition of Mind the instrument consists of the Mind along with the 
cognition of its indicative ; and certainly tl^ JMind so gualiJUd is not the same ae 
the Mind^alone by itselt.-rfdlparyfi. | 

X The Pariihuddhi is not satisfied with this explanation. It says—Some people 
have held the view that faculties bora o| yogic practices are beyond our l^on. But 
this is not right. No amount of yogic power can relieve an absurd obntingency of Its 
incongruous character. The only difference between tia ordinary men and the yogin 
is that while our powers are^heaet with diflScultiea and obstructed by obstacles, those 

itjtxYlS-t f 
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case of the Cognition of the Soul,—in which also Mind-Soul 
contact forms the iastrnraent. 


From the aboTe it follows that the Soul exists and it is 
something distinct (from the Body &o.}; that it is many 
(and not one) also follows from the same facts,—viz., (a) ‘ one 
and th© same thing is apprehended by touch and vision ’ (Su. 1),. 
(b) ‘ What is seen by one is not remembered by another h 
and (c) ‘There would be no sin accruing from the burning of 
a body—all this becomes explicable on the theory that 
there are several Souls. 

Section (5). 

The Soul is eternal. 

(Sutras 18—26.) 

BhUsya on Su. (18.) 

[P. 13d, L. 9—P. 137, L. 2]. 

[The question now arises]—The Soul, which has been 
proved to be something distinct from the Aggregate of the 
Body, &o,—is it eternal or non-eternal ? ‘‘ Why should 

of the yogin are not so obstructed ; but that does not mean that the yogin can go 
against the nature of things. [Hence even with the aid of yogic powers the 
Mind could not serve as the instrument in its own cognition]. Other people have 
offered the explanation that one Mind is perceived by the instrumentality of another 
Mind ; this is how we can avoid the contingency of an instrument operating upon 
itself. But this view has been clearly rejected by Vachaspati Miahra. The real 
explanation therefore of the cognition of Mind lies in this that in the case of 
ordinary men, while what forms the ohjsci of cognition is the Mind ly itstlf that 
which forms the is the Mind as along with the notiofi of Us indicatives-^ 

and in the case of the yogin also the Mind hy itself is the object of cognition, while 
the Mind ox aided hy faculties horn of yoga is the instrument. So that in both cases 
we have the same explanation that the Mind hy itself \s not the same as the Mind 
as accompanied or qualifed by somethhig else ; and hence there is no operating of 
any thing upon itself. It further goes onto controvert the very conception 

that one and same thing cannot be both object md instrument. There is no incom¬ 
patibility between the two : a thing is called ‘ instrument’when it is operated by 
the Agent ; and it ia called ‘ object ’ when there bears upon it the effect of an 
action not subsisting in, or belonging to, itself ; and certainly there is no incom¬ 
patibility between these two : a thing can' very well be operated by an agent, 
and yet bear upon itself the effects of an action not subsisting in itself. 
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there be a doubt on this point ?*’ This doubt arises 
from the fact that both are seen; that is to say, things 
known to exist are found to be of both kinds,—some eternal 
and others non-eternal; so that it having been proved that 
the Soul exists, the doubt remains (as to its being eternal or 
non-eternalj. 

The answer to the above question is that those same 
arguments that have proved the Soul’s existence also go to 
prove its previous existence (prior to its being endowed with 
the present body),—as is clear from the modifications under¬ 
gone by this body (during all which the Soul’s personality 
is recognised to be the same) —and this Houl must exist 
also after the perishing of this body, Why so ?” 

Sutra (18). 

Becafse the new-born infant experiences joy, 

PEAR AND SORROW,-WHICH OoULD FOLLOW ONLY FROM THE 

CONTINUITY OF REMEMBRANCE OP WHAT HAS BEEN REPEAT¬ 
EDLY OONE THROUGH BEFORE, (Su. 18). 

As a matter of fact, it is found that when an infant is born, 
he actually experiences joy, fear and sorrow, even though 
during his present life he has not perceived anything that 
could give rise to joy, fear or sorrow; and that he actually 


*^P6hahh3ddf has been explained by the Tdtparya as follows : —The continuity of 
the S )urs previous existence we deduce from the fact that during present life, while 
the body is seen to be changed, from childhood to youth and from youth to old 
age, the ensouling personality is recognised to be the same ; so that the ‘ Recog¬ 
nition,’ which has been found to supply the principal argument in support of the 
Soul’s existence, is also found to supply the argument for its existence prior to its 
being endowed with the present body. 

The BhasyacTiandra offers two explanations—(1) by one it makes prdgdeTia- 
hhedat as one compound, meaning ‘ because the present body (in youth) is differ¬ 
ent from the one that preceded it (in childhood)’; and (2) by the recond it sepa¬ 
rates '‘prah' and takes it as qualifying The sense of the reasoning 

is the same In both cases; which is in keeping with the explanation supplied by 
the Tdtparya. The second dehalhedat refers to the perishing of the Body. 

The Parishudfdhi suggests also another explanation of dehabhedat : ‘ The 

fact of recognition proves the existence of the Recognising Agent, because the 
Body is something different tiQXxi that Agent, 
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experiences these is inferred from certain clear indioatires;* 
“—these experiences could proceed only from the continuity 
of remembrance, and not from any other source ;t—this 
* continuity of remembrance ’ again could not but be due to 
previous repeated experience; and the ‘previous experience’ 
could bo possible only during a previous life;—so that 
from all this it follows that the personality continues to 
exist even of after the perishing of the body.J 

VartUa on Su. (18). 

[P. 368, L. 1 to P. 369, L. 15]. 

The question arises—is the Soul, which has been proved 
to be something different from the Aggregate of Body &c., 
eternal or non-eternal ? [An initial objection is raised against 
the whole section]—“ The Author of the Bhasya has 
explained this doubt as arising from the fact that both are 
seen. But such a doubt appears to bo wholly unjustifiable. 
The argiimeats that have beea adduced to prove that the 
Saul exists aud that it is souietliiag distinct also prove 
that the Soul coatinues to remain the same while the Body 
ohatiges;—and this having been already established, there 
is no need for proceeding with the present section. *’§ 


® These ^ indicatives * are in the form of * smiling* and ‘crying/ The infer¬ 
ence being in the form—‘the state of infancy belongs to a Soul experiencing 
Joy, fear and sorrow,—becanae it is accompanied by smiles and cries/ 

Inferred from such indications as closing of the Eyes, throwing up of arms 
And legs, and crying ’ — Bhasyackandra. 

f iThe infant’s feeling of joy can only be accounted for as being due to liia 
remembering the pleasant experiences of his previous life. 

i The facts adduced prove that the Soul in the infant’s body is one that 
has had a previous life and body ; so that it is proved that after the perishing of 
that previous body, the Soul has continued to exist* 

§/* The Siddhantm has proved that the Soul is something different from the 
Body, the Sense-organs, and the Mind, he has also proved that while the Body 
changes from infancy to youth and from youth to old age, the ensouling person¬ 
ality oontioues to be recognised as the same; and from this it follows as a necessary 
corrollary that even on the perishing of the Body, the Soul would continue to 
remain. And as this is the sole purpose of the present section, this section need 
not have been proceeded with at all. '*—T^tjpary<x* 
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\Ansioer \—Oeramly it would not be right, not to proceed 
with the present section. ‘'Why?” Because while 
(it is true that) the arguments adduced proYO the continuity 
of the Soul from birth to death, they do not prove that iG 
continues to exist also on the perishing of the Body. And 
it is with a view to prove this that we have the next 
Sutra—‘ beaaU 'e the new-born infant experiences Joy &c. 

The meaning of the Sutra is as follows :—When the 
infant is just born, his sense-org.ans are incapable of appre« 
hending things; and yet he is found to be experiencing 
joy, fear and sorrow,—these being inferred from such 
indicatives as smiling, trembling and crying (respectively);— 
these can arise only from the continuity of remembrance, 
and there can be such continuity of remombrance only 
if there has been a previous body. The ‘ birth ’ (of a 
person) consists in his becoming connected with Body, 
Sense-organs, Intelligenoe and Sensation,—all these appearing 
in an aggregated form.—‘ Joy ‘ consists in the feeling of 
pleasure at the obtaining of a desired object after a deep 
longing for it — ‘Fear’is the feeling of helplessness 
that one has when he is anxious to get rid of the causes 
tending to bring about undesirable things, and finds him¬ 
self unable to do so.—When one has become separated from 
a desired thing, and he finds that he is unable to regain 
it, the feeling that he has is called ‘ sorrow.’—It is the 
experiencing of these feelings that is spoken of by the term 
* sampratip ttli’ (in the Sutra). Thera is what is called 
*abhylsa,’ ‘repetition,’ when there are several cognitions 
of either the same thing or the same form of thing ; e.g., 
it is said ‘ he has had a repeated taste of paddy ’ [where 
it is not the same individual paddy that has been repeatedly 

^ The term prdrthan^f * has been added, because there is Joy, not 

80 much at the obtaining of a desired object, aa at obtaining it after one has 
had a deep longing for it*— fdtparpa. 
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tasted, bat the same kind of paddy]. We hare ■vrhat is 
called * remembrance, ’ when, after direct perception has 
ceased, an idea appears subsequently in regard to the 
same thing; and it is ‘ recognition ' when there is direct 
perception of the thing along with its remembrance. By 

‘continuity’ is meant the faculty or impression 
Tar. P. 36$) , / rr » 

which brings about the remembrance. ‘Smile 

consists m the joyous expression of the Byes &c. following 
on the remembrance of something that has given pleasure 
and is considered desirable ;—and ‘ crying ’ consists in a 
particular kind of sound accompanied by the shedding of tears, 
and the throwing about of the arms and legs. [These are 
indicative of the continued Existence of the Soul]. 

An objection is raised—“ Inasmuch as Smiling and Crying 
subsist in entirely different things, they cannot prove 
the desired conclusion.” If you mean by this that— 
“ Smiling and Crying subsist in infancy and infancy does 
not belong to the Soul, hence subsisting in a totally different 
substratum. Smiling and Crying cannot prove anything in 
regard to the Soul, ”—then, our answer is that this is not 
right; because what is meant to be proved (by Smiling 
and Crying) is the presence, in infancy, of a Soul affected by 
Joy and Sorrow;—the form of the desired conclusion is— 

* the state of infancy is endowed with a Soul affected by joy and 
sorrow, ^c., because it is accompanied by smiling and crying, 
and ‘infancy ’ is a certain condition or property of age; just 
like ‘ youth.’ 

What has been said above applies also to the conclusion 
in the form that—‘ infancy is endowed with a Soul possess¬ 
ed of remembrance, faculty, previous cognitions and connec¬ 
tion with a former body.’ “ How so ? ” Just as the pres¬ 
ence of smiling and crying proves that infancy is endowed 
with a Soul affected by Joy and Sorrow,—similarly ‘ the pre¬ 
sence of Soul affected by Joy and Sorrow ’ proves the exis- 
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tence of the Soul possessed of remembrance ;—tlie presence 
of the Soul possessed of remembrance proves the presence of 
Soul endovved with faculty; this latter fact proves the pres¬ 
ence of Soul endowed with previous Cognitions; and the 
latter proves the presence of Soul endowed with connection 
with a former Body. In each of these, ‘youth’serves as 
the corroborative Example; since Youth is accompanied by 
smiling and crying and it is also endowed with a Soul affected 
by joy and sorrow, &c.; and so with every other form of 
conclusion noted above. 

Sutra (19), 

yybjectmi] —What has been put forward is 

ONfiY A VABlATlONr (oF THE TBAHSI^NT SoUL), RESEMBLING 

THE VABIATIONS OF OPENING AND CLOSING UNDERGONE BY 

THE Lotus and otheb flowers,”—(19.) 

Bhapj 3 on Su. 19. 
fP. 137, L. 4 to L. 12]. 

[Says the Opponent]—“In the case of such transient 
things as the Lotus and the like, we find that they undergo 
such modifications as opening and closing; in the same 
manner the transient Soul may be said to undergo variations 
in the form of experiencing joy and sorrow, [which there¬ 
fore cannot prove the eternality of the Soul],” 

This contention is not right; as there is no reason. That 
is to say, it cannot be shown that—“ for such and such a 
reason the experiencing of joy and sorrow by the Sou) is to 
be regarded only as a variation of it, like the variations of 
opening and closing undergone by the Lotus and other flow¬ 
ers —in support of such a conclusion there is no Reason 
based upon any kind of instance, analogous or otherwise.® 


Under Sutras 1, 1, 34—35 it has been shown that a Reason that can prov^ 
a conclusion must be based upon well-known corroborative instances,—these in¬ 
stances being either per similarity or per dissimilarity, and as matter o£ fact, in sup¬ 
port of the assertion put forward in this Sutra, by the Opponent, there can be no 
Reason of either of these two kinds ; and the mere citing of the example (of 
Lotus) cannot prove anything, [An example is effective only as pointing to and cor¬ 
roborating a Reason or Premiss],— Bhasyachandra. 
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So that, in the absence of a Reason, what has been urged 
can only be regarded as irrelevant and fufcile. Then 
again, the instance cited does not do away with what we bare 
put forward as the cause of the Joy, &c. ; tl>at is to say, what 
lias been pointed out is that in the case of every ordinary 
(grown-up) person it is found that in connection with objects 
already experienced in the past there are feelings of }oy, &c.y 
brought about by the continuity of remembrance —and cer¬ 
tainly this fact is not set aside by the mere citing of the case of 
the closing of the Lotus, &c.; and [when this cannot be set 
aside or denied in the case of ordinary grown-up men] it 
cannot be denied in the case of the new-born infant also.# 
Further, the ‘ opening and closing ’ of the Lotus consist only 
in certain * conjunctions and disjuimtiaas ’ of its petals, which 
are brought about by a certain actiont; and action must have 
a cause, as is clearly inferrable from the fact that it is an 
action [similarly the action of the child’s smiling, he. must 
have a cause, and this cause can only be the remembering of 
past Gxperiences34 Such being the case, what does the 
citing of the instance (of Lotus, &c.) serve to set aside ? 
[Since it is found only to &upport the view of the Siddhantin]^ 

Vurtika on SH. (IS)* 

[P, 369, L. 17 to P. 370, L. 16]. 

What has been put forimrd is only a variation, —- 

** says the Sutra. What the Stltra means is* that, inasmuch 
^■‘aswe find variations appearing in transient things also, 


• This appears to l‘e the simple roeaniEg of this aeatence. But according to 
tlie BhSsyachandra it Jiieana as follovvs i—* Just as it cannot be denied that the 
aeiionof closing, &c. of the Lotus is due to a certain cause, so also it cannot be 
denied that the infanTs action of Bmil'ing is due to a certain cause.’ This argo^ 
ment, however, is clearly put in the next fientence of the BMsya. 

t The reading of the printed text is unsatisfactory ; the right reading is- 
Biipplied by the two Puri Mss,, which is also supported by the Bhasyachandra 

fiirqrsnwR^ 

{This passage is a little obscure ; all maniiscripts, except Puri B, read 
printed text } Puri Ms. B, reads 

which means—* that there is such cause in the shape of Action, (for the said coa- 
yunctions and disjunctions),, is clearly inferred from the fact that these are actually 
brought about, [and nothing can be brought except by the force of an action].’ 
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“ vvliat lias beea urged (in the tbo preceding Sutra, as prov- 
“ ing the eternality of the Soul) does not necessarily prove 
“ the desired conclusion. ‘ AYhat is opening and what is 
“ closing ? ’ When there is disjunction among the parts 
“ of the flower-petals, but nob to the extent of total disrup- 
“ tion of the flower, there is what is called * openingand 
“ when there is a conjunction among the petals, which still 
“ continue to constitute the flower, tliere is what is called 
“ ‘ closing 

There is no force in the Opponent’s argument put forward 
(in the present Sutra); because none of the 
‘ ' alternatives possible under it is admissible (as 

au effective argument against the Siddhanta). The reason¬ 
ing put forward is that ‘what have been urged by the Sidd- 
hantin are only variations of the Soul like the variations 
of the lotus in the shape of its opening and closing’;—now 
is this example meant to prove conclusion (contrary to the 
Siddhanta) ? Or is it meant only to show that the prerniss 
put up by Siddhantin is not true ? If it is meant to prove 
a conclusion,—the mere citing of an example cannot prove 
anything, unless some Reason is pnt forward; hence the 
instance cited by the Opponent cannot prove anything 
If, on the other hand, it is meant to point out a defect (in 
the Siddhanta argument),—-then, in that case, (a) is it meant 
to deny a perceptible cause (for the infant’s smiling &c.) ? 
(b) Or is it meant to show that there are other causes (than 
the one suggested by the Siddhantin) ? (c) Or is it meant 

to embody an inference in support of the view that the 
Soul is liable to birth and destruction ? (d) Or, lastly, is 

it meant to show that the smiling &c. (urged by the Sid¬ 
dhantin) are merely fortuitous (like the opening and closing 
of the lotus) ? (a) If it is meant to deny a perceptible 

cause, this cannot be right; because what the Siddhantin 
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has pufc for^Yard is actually qualified as being perceptible i 
that is to say, what he has put forward is that—* inas¬ 
much it is* perceived lin [the case of the *grown-up person, 
that whenever there are smiling and crying, there is present 
also the Soul affected by joy and sorrow, on the analogy of 
this we infer that when we perceive smiling and crying in 
the new-born infant, there must be present a Soul affected by 
joy and sorrow and certainly there is nothing objectionable 
in this. (b) Secondly^ if the instance is cited with a view 
to show that there are other causes,—even that would not 
be right; for the very same reason that what has been 
put forward by the Siddhantin is what is actually seen. 
(c) Thirdly, if the instance is cited with a view to show that 
the Soul is liable to birth and destruction,—that again can¬ 
not be right; for as a matter of fact, the Soul is a substance 
and is ever incorporeal, and as such, like 2,kasha, it must bo 
without cause (t.e., without beginning orend).f If (in opposi¬ 
tion to this) it be contended that the Soul is a product, then it 
behoves you to point out its cause, for the simple reason that 
every product has a cause; all products are found to have 
causes, (d) Lastly, if it is meant that the opening and closing of 
the Lotus are fortuitous [and similarly the smiling and cry¬ 
ing of the infant must also be fortuitous],—the answer to 
this follows in the following Sutra. 


• When youaay that you aro putting forward the case of the opening and 
closing of the lotas with a view to deny the perceptible cause,—you admit the 
presence of cause ; and as a matter of fact, the Siddhantin also docs 

point out perceptible cause. Nor can the Opponent deny the force of what is 
actually perceived; for this would involve a self-contradiction on his part and 
also self-stultification, says the Parishuddhi; for if what is perceived cannot prove 
anything, what point is there in citing th« case of the ^opening and closing of the 
lotus’, which also is only something that is perceived. 

f InasmuchJaE there is this valid argument in support of the conclusion that 
the Soul is without beginning or end, no amount of mere examples can shake that 
conclusion. The inference is in the form—* The Soul must be without beginning or 
end,—because it is an ever incorporeal 8ubslance,-^Iike Akasha.’ 
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Bliasya on Su. (20). 

[P. 137, L. 12 to L. 21]. 

If it be held that what we mean is that the opening and 
closing of the Lotus are variations without any cause, and 
similarly the Soul’s feeling of joy and sorrow alsothis 

CANNOT* BE bight; BECAUSE ASA MATTER OF FACT, ALL 

VARIATIONS OP THINGS CONSTITUTED BT THE FIVE BUDIMEN- 

TAEY SUBSTANCES ABE DUE TO SUCH CAUSES AS COLD, HEAT, 

AND THE BAINT SEASON. (Sfi. 20.) 

In the case of things made up of the combination f of 
the five rudimentary substances,—such as the Lotus &c.,—it 
is found that their variations appear when heat, &c., are 
present, and they do not appear when these are not presentj; 
and from this it follows that the said variations cannot be 
without cause (fortuitous). In the same manner, the varia¬ 
tions of joy, sorrow &c., should follow only from a cause; 
they cannot appear without cause. And as a matter of fact, 
there can be no cause for these variations save the continuity 
of remembrance of what has been repeatedly gone through 
before. 

Nor will it be right to infer, on the basis of the instance 
cited (of Lotus &c.), that there must be causes for the pro¬ 
ducing and destroying of the Soul.§ 

•Puri Mss. A and B, and the Bhasyachandra make this ^ part of the pre¬ 
ceding Bhdsya ; while Sufcja Ms. D, Puri Sutra Ms. the NydyasHch nibandha and 
Vi&hvn^tha make it part of the Sutra. 

t * Anugraha ' of the substances, coniist in the combining toget'ner of their 
component particles—says the Bhatyachandra. 

JThe Lotus opens when touched by the heat of the Sun’s rays ; it closes when 
touched by the cold of the Moon’s rays ; and the Kuiaja plant flowers when the 
rainy season is on.— BhSisyachandra, 

§ Such an inference cannot be right; as the eternality of the Soul (and henee the 
imposeibility of its being produced or destroyed) is proved by the phenomonon 
nf Bemembraoce, which cannot be explained except on the basis of the eternality of 
Soul.— Bhdsyachandra^ 

The Bhdfya has added this in anticipation of the following argument—“ You 
have proved that the variations of the Lotus, and also those of the Soul, proceed 
from a cause, and are not fortuitous; we accept that ; but what do you say to this 
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From the above it is clear that Joy and Sorrow &«., 
cannot appear without a cause; and it is not possible to attri¬ 
bute these to any such other causes as Heat, Cold &c., (except 
the Continuity of Remembrance &o.) So that the view set 
up of the Opponent cannot be right. 

Vuriilca on Su. (20). 

[P. 370, L. 19 to P- 371, L. 4.] 

What the Sutra means is that the variations of open¬ 
ing and closing in the Lotus cannot be fortuitous. And 

»T- T. «», hence the citing of the instance cannot be an 
Var. P. 371. . . ° 

effective denial of anything at all. 

1!h.Q term *’panchdtmakavikaranam'{\n the Sutra) does 
not mean that the Lotus is a five-fold object;* what it means 
is that the Lotus comes into existence when there is com¬ 
bination of the five rudimentary substances; and it is on this 
ground that it has been called ‘ panohitmaka ’; in reality 
there is no object that is ‘ five-fold’ (in the former sense); 
as we shall explain later on. 

JShnsya on Su. (21), 

[P. 137, L. 21 to P, 138, L. 8.] 

For the following reason also the Soul should be regard¬ 
ed as eternal;— 

Sutra (21). 

[The Sour, most be regaeded as eternabI because 

OP THE DESIRE FOR MII.K PROM THE MOTHER’S BREAST, 

WHICH IS EVINCED (oN BIRTH) AFTER DEATH, t AND WHICH 

CAN ONLY BE DUE TO REPEATED PBEDIXC (in the paSt). — 

(Su. 21.) _ 

inference—* the Soul must be something produced and destroyed, becauso it undergoes 
variations,—-like the Lotus’?”—This has been met by the Bhasija by pointing out that 
the citing of a mere example cannot prove anything at all, as already pointed out 
(P. 137, L. 6). 

* better reading. 

t * after death ; L e., in a person who, after having died, is just bora 

again.’— Bhapjackandra, 
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In the infant just born wq perceive a desire for the 
mother’s milk,—the pi*eseace of such desire being indicated 
by the child’s activities (in the shape of the moving of its 
hands and month towards the mother’s breasts). This 
desire could not arise except from repeated experience in 
the past. “ For what reason (should this be accepted) ? ” 
In the case of all living persons we find that when they 
are afihioted by hunger, there appears in them desire for 
food, which desire arises from continuity of remembrance 
due to repeated experiences in the past; now iu the case of 
the new-born infant, the appearance of such desire cannot 
be explained except as being due to repeated experiences 
in a previous body an i from this it is inferred that the 
infant had a body previous to his present one, in which 
body he had gone through repeated experiences of feeding 
(which ha-s given rise to his present desire for milk). From 
all this it follows that what happens is that the Soul, having 
(at death) departed from his previous body, has become 
endowed with a new body, and on being afflicted with 
hunger, remembers his repeated feedings in the past, and 
(accordingly) desires the milk from the breast. Hence it 
cannot be true that there is a different soul to each of these 
bodies ; it is the same Soul that continues to exist, even 
after the perishing of its former body. 

Vdriika on Sfi (21). 

{P. 371, L, € to L. 10.3 
B>-ean3e of desire for milk Says the Sairet. 

In the newly-born child we see certain activities ; and 
from this we infer the presence of desire for the mother’s 
milk. Thus the desire is inferred from tho aotivity, 
—the desire leads to the inference of remembrance of 
tbe past,—this ratnembranoe leads to the inference of 
impressions,—the impressions to that of previous cogni¬ 
tion,—and from this cognition we infer the existence of the 
previous body ; the argument being formally stated as before.^ 
“ Why should this Sutra have been iutrodnced, when 
is herein put forward has been already dealt with in 
Su. 3. 1. 18?” 
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There ia no force in tliis objection; aa the present SBtra 
explains in a more particular manner what was indicated 
only in a general way in the preceding Sutra. * 

Sutra (22). 

[Objection ]—" Tbb action or the ohild is only 

EIKE THE MOVING OF THE lEON TO THE MAGNET.” (Su. 22). 

ShUayU on Su. (22). 

[P. 138, L. 10-11.] 

“In the case of the Iron it is found that it moves 
towards the Magnet, even without any repeated ex- 
*• perience in the past; and similarly the desire {and oon- 
“ sequent activity) of the child for the mother’s milk may 
“ come about without any repeated experience in the past 
** [So that the activity of the new-born child does not 
“ necessarily prove past experience].” 

Vdrtika on Su. 22. 

[P. 371, L. 10 to P. 372, L. 2] 

The present Sutra is meant to show that mere ‘ activity' 
of the child ia not an infallible indicative (of the conclusion 
that it ia meant to prove). 

[The Vartika offers its own answer to the Objection 
urged in the SStra 22]—There is however no force in this 
objection ; as none of the alternatives possible is admissible. 
For instance, is the drawing of the iron to the magnet due to 
BOme cause ? Or is it without cause ? If itis due to some cause, 
tow is it known that it ia so ? Well, as a matter of fact it is 
found that Iron moves np to the Magnet only, and not to stone, 
and it ia Iron alone, and not stone, that moves to the 
Magnet; now from this restriction in the effect (i.e., in the 
moving) it follows that there must be some restriction in 
the cause [i.e., the movement of the Iron must be due to a 
definite cause}. This reasoning does away with the view 

* Id the previous Siitra W8 pointed to Joy Ac. only as indicating desire in 
general ; while the present Sutra, points out not only a particular forna of desire, but 
lmQing,—fa{parya. 
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tliat the moving of the Iron ia merely fortuitous. Noiv 
then (it being decided, that the moving of the Iron ia due 
Var P 372 * definite cause), ia the case .of the movement 

of 3 ron put forward with a view to deny the 
possibility of the child’s action being due to a visible cause? 
Or ia it put forth to show that it is due to other causes 
(than the one to which the Siddantin has attributed it) ? 
Or is it put forward with a view to propounding an argument 
in support of the view that the Soul is liable to being 
produced and destroyed ? And to all this we would offer 
the same answer as before (Varti/ca, P. 370, L. -1, et. snq). 

Bhusya on Su. (23). 

[P. 138, L. H to P. 139, L. 4]. 

[In answer to the Opponent’s argument ia the preceding 
Sutra, the SiddhUntin asks]—Is this ‘ moving up of the 
Iron ’ (that you have put forward) without any cause ? Or is it 
due to a definite cause ? Without a cause 

IT CANNOT BE, BECAUSE THERE IS NO SUCH ACTION IN ANY 

OTHEB THING (EXCEPT la )N, AND THAT TOO IN THE PROX¬ 
IMITY OP NO OTHEB THING EXCEPT MaGNETS)— (Su. 23). 

If, in the case cited, the moving up of the Iron were 
without any causa (entirely fortuitous), then it would be 
possible for stone and other things also to move up to the 
Magnet, and there would be no ground for any such res¬ 
triction (as that Iron alone, and no other substance, moves 
up to the Magnet). 

If, on the other hand, the moving of the Iron be held 
to be due to a definite cause, then we ask—Who ever 
perceives any such cause ? [All that is perceived is that 
the Iron moves up to the Magnet]. As a matter of fact, 
the sole indicative of the cause of an action is the action 
itself, and (consequently) any limitations in the Action 
indicates similar limitations in the cause. It is this that 
accounts for the absence of moving in the case of other 
substances (than Iron).* [Hence from the limitation in 

® What is the caaae of the moving up of the Iroa to the Magnet placed near 
it is its contact with the imparoeptiblo raya of light emanating from the 
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tlie Effect^—tlmt the moving appears onlj in Iron, and 
not in other snbstances,—we infer that there must be, and 
this restriction inus-t be due to, some corresponding limita¬ 
tion in the cause of the Motion]. Nowin the case of th® 
cldid also tli'o actiarr (of muring th-e month &c.) rs found 
to be restricted tin the sense that sikjK actions appear in 
the child only, and that also only when near its mother, 
and so forth); [all parties being agreed as to this action 
of the child being due to the desire for njother's milk}, 
the only cause that can be indicated by the child's desire 
for the mother’s milk consists in the ‘confeninity of remem¬ 
brance due to repeated feeding in the past, '—and the 
instance cited by the Opponent (tliat of the moving of the 
Iron to the Magnet) cannot point to any other cause.* And 
no effect can appear imless* its cause is present. Further, 
the instance t cited by the Opponent cannot set aside what 
is actually perceived (by all sentient beirrgs) to be the cause of 
the said desire \e everyone perceives in his own case that 
when he sees sugar, his desire for it is due to his remembering 
its sweetness tasted by ]>im in the past.2 From all this it is 
clear that the citing of the instance of the iron moving to 
the Magnet is entirely futile.. 


[Another explanation of the expression amy^tra prairrit^ 
fyahhdvaii^ in the Sutra is suggested }—The movwg of the 
Iron alno is found to appear in the proxindtg of no other thing ; 

that is, the Iron is never found to move up 
Bha : p, 139. to Stoue [nor does it move up to a magnet 
far removed from itj;—now, to what is this 
restriction due ? If it is due to the limitations of its cause, 
and such limitations in the cause are mdicated by the limita- 


Magiiet. If this were not so, and the moving were due to something io the nature 
@i the Iron itsdf, then every bit of Iron* in the wo-rldT would be constantly moving 
towards the Magnet that lies buried under the Sea.— Bhiisyathandra. 


• Tlse printed? text with its wrong punctuation, is nminteTligibre. 
which is to be construed as follows— yi^^^ 

n ) I 


t The case oi the opening.and closing of the Lotos erted under Su. 20—says 
the BMsyachandra. 
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tions in tlie action (due to that cause),*—then, in the case of 
the Child also, the desire, appearing in regard to a restrict- 
ed object (like the mother*s milk, for instance), can be due 
only to some restrictions in connection with its cause ; and 
whether this cause consists in ‘ the remembering of repeat¬ 
ed experiences of the past, or in something else, is settled 
by our actual experience : in our actual experience we have 
found that in the case of living beings the desire for food 
proceeds from the remembrance of past experience, 

Vartika on Su. 23. 

This Sfitra is meant to show that the child*s desire (or the 
moving of the Iron) cannot ba entirely fortuitous. 

Bhasya on Su. (24). 

[F. 139, L. 4 to L. 11]. 

For the following reason also the Soul should be regard¬ 
ed as eternah • Why ? ** 

Bkcausk pkrsons pres from longings are never 

POUND TO BE BORN.t (Su, 24). 

What is implied by the Sutra is that orZ// persons beset 
ivilh longings are born.X As a matter of fact, when a per¬ 
son is born, he is born as beset with longings; this ‘ longing * 
could be due only to the recalling to mind of things pre¬ 
viously experienced; and this 'previous experience’ of 
things in a preceding life could not be possible without a 
body; hence “wliat happens is that the Soul, remembering 
the things experienced (and found pleasant) by him in his 
previous body, comes to * long ’ for them ; this is what forms 

® The two Puri Mss. read ; which also 

gives the same sense ; but the reading of the printed text is clearer. 

t Vishvanatha, suspecting this Sutra to be a mere repetition of what has been 
said in Su. 22, in connection with^the child^s desire for railk, offers the following ex¬ 
planation.—In the former Sutra the child's desire was put forward as brooghl about 
by the remembering of the milk having been found, in.the previous life, to be the 
means of a desired end ; while what is put forward in the present Sutra is the fact 
of the said desire being due to ‘attachment,' a condition that is applicable, not only 
to human beings, but to all kinds of animals. 

X The Bhasyachandra rightly remarks that this implication is due to the two 
negatives in the Su^ra—Persons without attachments are not hom ; which means 
that persons that are horn are only those in whom attachment is present. But 
it becomes over-refined when it goes on to explain the simple expression ‘ ar|Ad« 
dpadyati ' to mean ‘ ar^hdpattya anumiyatej 
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the connecting link between his two lives; there are si'nilar 
links between his previous life and his life preceding that, 
and between that and a life preceding that, and so on 
and on (to infinity) ;—which shows that the connection of 
the Soul with bodies has been without beginning; and with¬ 
out beginninghas also been his connection with longings ; and 
from this i beginningless series of attachments and consequent 
bodies) it follows that the Soul is eternal. 

V(irtiled on Sfi. 24. 

[P, 372, L. 6to L. 18]. 

The Soul must be eternal, becavse persons free from 
longings are never found to be born—says the Sutra. At the 
moment that a person is born, he is not found to be born 
without longings ; and because persons free from longings 
are not born, it follows that they are born beset with attach¬ 
ments. What is meant by ‘ birth’ we have already explained. 

“ What follows from the fact put forward in the Sutra ?” 

Longing is brought about by the recalling of previously 
experienced things; and no ‘ longing ’ is possible unless the 
Sense-organs are capable of apprehending their objects; and 
no ‘ recalling of things previously experienced ’ is possible 
without remembrance. 

SMsya on Sh. 25. 

[P. 139,'L. lltoL. 14]. 

(The Opponent asks]—‘‘ How do you know that the 
" Longing of the new-born child arises from the recalling 
“ of previously experienced things, and not 

“ THAT tT IS PEODUOED IN THE SAME MANNEB 
“ AS SUBSTANCES AND THEIit QUALITIES ?” (SQ. 25). 

“ In the case of ordinary substances that are capable of 
“ being produced, their qualities are found to be produced 
“ by certain causes (in the shape of fire-contact and the 
“ like),—in the same manner, in the case of the Soul, which 
“ is capable of being produced, its quality in the form of 
“ Longing may be produced by certain causes (in the shape of 
“ Time and Place &c.) 

• VishvaDatha explams this SQtra somewhat differently : ‘ Just as an ordinary 
iubstance, like the Jar, is produced along with certain qualities ; so is the Soul also 
lorn, as along with the quality of attachment.' 
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The assertion put forward (in the present SQtra) is only 
a repetition of what has already been said before. 

• VUrtika on Su. 25. 

[P. 873, LI. 1-2.] 

This SQtra is meant to show that the facts adduced by 
the Si44hantin do not necessarily prove the desired conclu¬ 
sion. 

This contention however has no force; as the answer 
to it has already been given. 

Sfitra ^26). 

^Answer ]— It is not so; because Lonoinq (and 

Aversion) abb dob to anticipation. (Sa. 26). 

Bha^ya on Su. (26). 

[P. 140, L. 2 to L. 1-S]. 

The Soul’s longing cannot be said to be produced in the 
same manner as Substances and their Qualities.—“ Why ?”— 
Because Attachment and Aversion are due to anticipation. 
As a matter of fact, in the case of living beings experiencing 
pleasures and pains from objects, Longing is found to arise 
from anticipation or conviction [that such and such an object is 
the source of pleasure, or of pain] ;—this ‘anticipation ’ arises 
from the recalling to Mind of previously experienced objects; 
•—and from this fact it is inferred that in the case of the new¬ 
born child also, the Longing must arise from the recalling to 
Mind of the previously experienced object t On the other 
hand, for ^persons who hold the view that the Sonl is produced 
(or brought into existence anew, ateach birth), the appearance 
of Longing must be explained as proceeding from a cause 

•The argument here urged ia the same as that urged in Sutra 2*2 ; there the 
argument was based upon the iustanuo of the Iron and Magnet; and in the present 
Siitra, it is based upon the example of such ordinary things as the Jar and the 
like. 

*What the Bhasya means by this remark is that the answer to this argument 
is also the lame as that offered to Sii. 22 *— T^tparya. 

f The child recalls to mind the fact that the mother’s jnilk was a source of 
pleasure ; and hence his longing for it, 

% In plac« o£ read which I« the 

reading of the two Puri Mas; and also of the Bhd^yachan^rat which explains the word 
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other than the] said *anticipatioa ’ [as no such anticipation 
from past experience is possible under this theory];—^jast 
as the coming into existence of substances and their qualities 
[which is due to causes other than ^ ‘ anticipation ’]. As a 
matter of fact however, it is not yet proved that the Soul is 
actually prodwed ;* nor do we find any other cause for ‘ Long¬ 
ing/ than the said ^anticipation.* From all this it follows 
that it is not right to say that—‘ the coming into existence 
of the Soul and its Longing is like the coming into existence 
of Substances and their Qualities/’ 

Some people explain the appearance of ‘ Longing * as 
being due to a cause entirely different from ‘ anticipation/ 
—such cause, according to them, being in the form of the 
* Unseen Force * consisting of * Merit—Demerit/ But even so 
(under this theory also) the Soul’s connection with a previous 
body cannot be denied. For the said ‘Unseen Force ’ (of 
‘ Merit—Demerit ’) could have accrued to the Soul only during 
its connection with a previous body, not during its present 
life.t As a matter of fact however, J it is well known that 
Longing proceeds from complete absorption in the thing ; and 
this ‘ absorption ’ is no other than the repeated experiencing 
of the object, which leads to the conviction or anticipation 
(that such and such a thing is the source of pleasure). What 
particular kind of Longings will appear in a new-born Soul 
will depend upon the peculiarities of the particular kind of 
body into which it is born; § what determines the special 
kind of body in which the Soul is born is his past ‘ Karma ’ 
(good or bad acta of the past); and the personality comes 

• The printed text wrotigly put# a atop after 

f Acin the present Hfe the ncw-borii person has done no acts that could bring 
to him TOhartm or Adhamm. 

JThe author cites here a popular saying.— 

§ This has been added in view of the following objection If the Longings 
in the new-born child are the result of the remembrance of past experiences, then this 
would mean that, even in a case where a Soul, that occupied a human body in its 
past life, happens to be born in an elephant’s body, the desires of this elephant cub 
would be for such things as are sought after by human beings.'* The answer to 
this is that the character of the child’s longings depend upon that of the body 
occupied by him at the tima; and the longings in the elephant cub would be those in 
accordance with the experiences gone through by that Soul in some remote previous 
life in an elephant’s body.— 
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to be known by the particular name (of an animal) by reason 
of the peculiar body with which it is equipped at the time.^ 

From all this it is clear that it is not possible for the said 
* Longing ’ to be duo to any other cause, except ^ anticipa¬ 
tion/ 

VartiJca on St* 26, 

[P. 373 L, 4 to L. 7, also R 372, LI. ll-lSj.f 

The Opponent’s contention is not right ;.as Loagmg arises 
from aniieipation^ ^ Anticipation ’ stands here for the wish 
that one entertains for preTiously experienced things* 

‘‘ The Longing may be due to an Unseen Force/ If 
you mean by this that—Longing does not necessarily imply 
previous connection with a body, as it may be due entirely 
to an Unseen Force/’—this cannot be regarded as an effective 
answer ; it shows that you have not understood the meaning 
of the Sutra: the SOtra does not mean that connection with a 
previous body is the only cause (of Longing); all that is meant 
is that the Soul’s prf-vioxts connection zcith a body is proved 
(by the presence of Longing) ; and certainly this is not denied 
when.you assert that ‘Longing arises from an Unseen 
Force; * $ so that what you have urged is nothing. 

Longing proceeds from complete absorption in the thing 
—says the BhUsya. The Body comes to be known as the 

• The new-born peraonality ie known as ‘ man ’ or * elephant,’ not ►because the 
Soul is man or elephant^ but because the Soul happens to be equipped with a human 
or an elephantine bodjj^ This meaning, in ^lie case of learned men, h figurative; 
while in the case of ignorant people, it is a imscoixception^ Bkafyacliandra. 

The Vartika reads which means that the Body comes 

to be known aa the ‘ person ’ because it serves the purposed of the Soul. 

t The matter appearing as LI. 11-18 on P. 372 of the Bib. ind. Edition clearly 
forms part of the explanation of Sutra^26; though the Benares Edition also puts 
them under Su. 26, as in the Bib. Ind. ESdftion. Wahave however thought it right to 
restore -them to their proper place, under Su. 26. 

} As the Siddhantin also will admit this. The operation of the Unseen Force 
is not in any way inconsistent with the view that the Soul had several bodies in 
the past. 
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person, because it serves the purpose of the Soul; *—just as 
the reeds (that go to make up the Mat, are called ‘ Mat ’). 


"What hag been said before in regard to the Soul being 
endowed with—a previous body, previous experience, reniem- 
branoe and anticipation f may be brought in here also. 


Section (6). 

The Exact Nature of the Boiiy. 

[Sutras 27—29][ 

Bhusya on SQ. 27. 

[P. 140, L. 13 to P. 141, L. ej. 

It has been explained that the connection of the intelli¬ 
gent Soul with the Body is without beginning ; this Body has 
its source in the acts done by the Personality, and becomes 
the receptaole§ of pleasure and pain. In regard to this Body, 
we proceed to examine whether, like the Olfactory and other 
organs, it is composed of a single substance, or of several 
substances. “ Why should there be any doubt on this 
point ? ” The doubt arises from difference of opinion as 

* Though the Bhlisya la all Mss. roads (xi'i both editlous of the 

Vartika read &0. 

t‘ Anticipation ’ indicates ‘ remembrance,'—‘ remembrance ’ indicates ‘ previous 
experience,’—‘ previous experience indicates ‘ previous body.’ 

X The Parhhuddhi mentions Shri*vasta as raising the question why this section 
does not form part of tbe foregoing section,—inasmuch as this also explains the 
difference of the Soul from the Body. The answer given by the Parishuddhi is 
that it is necessary to have the ‘detailed examination’ of everything that has 
heen ‘mentioned ;’ and since the distinction of the Soul from the Body has been 
already explained in the previous section, it now behoves us to examine in detail 
the exact nature of the Body. The real motive for this procedure has been ex¬ 
plained by the Tdtparya, which points out that when one knows the exact nature 
of the Body audits appurtenances, he loses all regard for it, and hence acquires the 
necessary degree of dispassion, which is necessary for Release. 

§TheBody is the ‘receptacle’ of pleasure and pain only in the sense that 
they serve the purpose of qualifying and differentiating it; it is the Soul that Is the 
actual ‘receptacle’ of pleasure, and pain ; as a ‘receptacle’ of a thing, in the 
proper sense of the term, must be such as forma its substratum, that in which the 
thing subsists by inherence; (and not merely the coniaimr.)-~-Bhasyachandra. 
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well * (as from the presence of diverse properties); people 
have held the Barth and other material substances to be the 
components of the Body, in varying numbers ;t and the 
question naturally arises—what is the real truth? [The 
answer is supplied by the next — 

The Body most be bkgaeded as composed op the 

Barth ; because we find in it the peculiar quality 
(op Earth)4— (Su. 27j. 

The human body must be regarded as composed of Ba^^h ; 
—Why?— because we find in it the peculiar quality of Eavth. 
The Earth is endowed with Odour, and so is also the Body; 
—and inasmuch as Water and the other material substances 
are odourless, if the Body were composed of them it would 
be without odour. But as a matter of fact, the Body could 
not form the receptacle of the Soul’s activities, if it were 
built up of the Barth only, without being mixed with Water, 
&c.; hence the Body should be regarded as being built up 

° Both Puri manuscripts have a ‘c/ta’ here, and the remarks 

that this ^cAa,’ ‘also,’ is meant to include the ‘presence of diverse properties,’ 
which is one of the principal sources of doubt (vide —Su. 1. 1. 23). 

t Some philosophers regard the Body as composed of a single material sub¬ 
stance ; others of two, others again, of three, others of four, and others of five 
substances.— Bkdsyachandra, 

JThe Parishuddhi reads ‘ ladiyahishesagunopalibdkeli^^ which, not being found 
in any manuscript, we take as the paraphrase of the phrase ^ gundiiiarropalabdhehJ 
This ‘ peculiar quality ’ of the Earth is ‘ Odour’—says the Bhdsyachandra, which 
is in keeping with the Parishuddhi ; it is only Odour that forms the ‘ peculiar 
quality ’ of Earth. But Vishvanaiha would include all such qualities as dark colour^ 
solidity and so forth. 

The Parishuddhi raises the question—In reality the Body is the recept^da 
of the activities of the Soul ; and it is on the basis of this character thstfc its 
examination should proceed ; what bearing has the composition of the Body got 
on its examination ? What does it matter whether the Body is composed of Earth 
or of Water? The answer given is that when it becomes ascertained that the 
Body is composed entirely of material substances, it becomes comparatively easy 
to prove that intelligence cannot belong to it; from which it would follow that 
—(a) it is the receptacle of the activities of which the contact of the existing 
Soul is the non-constituent cause,—(b) that it is the substratum of the Sense- 
organs, the developments whereof are due to ihe developments of the Body 
under the influence of food and drink,—and (c) that it forms the receptacle of 
the experiences of the Soul related to the Body. 
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by the mixture of all the fiv^e material substances; The Sutra 
does not deny the mutual contact or mixture (in the Body) 
of the five substances.* 

Bodies composed of Water, Fire and Air are found in 
other regions ; f and in these also tlie presence (by contact} 
of the several material substances is in accordance with the 
character of the experiences to be undergone by the person¬ 
ality ensouling a particular body. In the case of all such 
ordinary things as the Dish and the like, it is found vvitliont 
the least doubt, that they are not built up without the con¬ 
tact of Water and other substances.f 

Vdrtika on SO. 27. 

[P. 873, L. 8to L. IS]. 

The Soul having been described, it is now the turn of the 
Body, which the Sutra now proceeds to examine; or (as the 
JBhO^ya says) the Body is next examined, because the connec¬ 
tion of the Soul with the Body is without beginning; and when 
the Body has been examined, the treatment of the Soul will 
be completed. What has got to be examined in regard to 

^ The Si^tjhaiita says tl»at the BocJy is composed of, coustitnted by, the Earth 
oijly ; the Earth alone foniis its coniponeiit caase ; tlioRgli the presence, by 
contact, of the other four SHbstances alpo is necessary in its formation ; but 
this does not make these four the comiitaeni came of tlje Body. Tlie Jar has 
for its component cause, only the Clay ; and yet tlie presence of water is neces¬ 
sary. The i 5 /*d# 2 /rtcAa;i^ra takes the term ''hhutasamyoga^ as a. ^ karmadhara^a’' 
compound, meaning ‘ well-recogmeed presence,’ the meaning being—‘the mere pre¬ 
sence liy contact of the other four, which (contact) is dulg recognised (bhuta), 
cannot be denied’—the Bkasyachandra explaining ^nisiddiiah’ as ‘ niseddliiini 
shakyah 

f The aqueozts body is found in the regions of Varuna ;; the Jierg body in 
the vogiona of the Sun, and the aerial body in the regions of Vayu. ^kdska does 
not foim the component of any body ; hence tbero’ is no Akdshic or ethereal 
body,—according to the Nyaya, 

J The i?/iaalong with nearly all manuscripts, reads 
\minilisamsliaya^ appears to be the right reading. The only way of construing the 
form hiihsamshayah* is to take it, as the Bhasyachandra does, along with 
^ hliiitasamyogali' of the preceding sentence ; otherwise (if we do not read 
niksamsiiyaydt, and take it as qualifying * nispa^tih')^ the only form that could 
be admitted would be niJisamsliayam. 
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the Body h-^-whether like the Olfactory and -other organs^ 
it is composed of a single substance^ or of several siihslances ; 
there is doubt on this point, because of the diversity of 
opinions that have been held ; on this question we have heard 
of several opinions ; and the real truth is that— the human 
body is composed of Earth. 

Why does the Bhasya add the qualifying term * hu¬ 
man’ ?” 

Since th§ Bodies in other regions are not made of Barth, 
it is only riglit that the qualification should be added. 

[The human body should be regarded as composed of 
Earth] because it has Odour,—like the Atom (of Earth). In 
the case of the Atom we find that having Odour, it is of one 
uniform nature ; and finding that the Body also has Odour, 
we infer that the Body also should be of one uniform nature, 
of one kind; (i.d., composed of a single substance). Jis a 
matter of fact the Body could not form the receptacle of the 
SouCs activities if it were built up of the Earth only, ivithoid 
being mixed with waier^ and this mere mixture of several 
substances is not denied by us. 

Sifira 28 (A, B, 0.). 

(A) —“Thk Body is made up of Earth, Water 
and Eire, because we find in it the distinctive 
QU iaiTiES OP THESE, fi.e., Ododr, Viscidity and Heat].’’ 

(B) —“ It is made up of pour substances (EAkTH, 
Water, Fire and Air), because we find in it in-breath¬ 
ing AND CUT-BEEATHING (iN ADDITION TO TUB AFORESAID 
qoalities of Earth, &o.).” 

(C) —‘*It is made up five sdbstanoes. Earth, 
Water, Fire, Air and AkIsha, because we find in it 
Odour (op Earth) humidity (op Water), heat (op Fire), 
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BREATHING (oR CIRCaLATION OF THE JHIOES) (OP AIB) AND 

CAVITIES (of AkASHa). 

BhUsya oa Sutra 28 (A, B and 0). 

[P. 141, L. 8 to h. 12]. 

The reasons put forward in these Sutras being ioconclus- 
ive, the Author of the Sutra has taken no notice of them 
[i.e., he has not taken the trouble to refute them]. 

Question :—In what way are they inconclusive ? ** 

Answer :—As a matter of fact, the presence of the quali¬ 
ties of material substances in any object may be due, either 
,to the fact of those substances forming the constituents 
of that object, or to the fact that the mere presence by 
contact of these substances in any object is possible—(a) 
when those substances form the constituents of that object, 
and also (b) when they do not form the constituents, and 
are only present in it by contact; which presence is not 
denied (by any party);—for example in the case of the 
Disk we find that Water, Air, Fire and Akaslia are all present 
by contact [even though the dish is composed of Barth only, 
and not of these four], [Thus it being found that the 
mere fact of the qualities of a certain material substance 
being found in the Body does not necessarily prove that 
the Body is actually composed of that substance,—the 
reasons put forward in the three Sutras must be regarded 
as inoonclmwe]. 

If tlie human body were composed of several substances, 
then, by reason of the peculiar character of its (multiple) 
constitution, it would be witliout-odour, without taste, with¬ 
out colour and without touch.t As a matter of fact however, 
the Body is not so (without Odour &c.). Hence the conclus¬ 
ion is that it should be regarded as composed of Earthy 
becanse we find in it the peculiar quality of Earths 

All these three are Sih’as^ They are foaud in the Nyaijaafichinihandha^ 
and also m the Puri Sjtra manuscript. Vishvanma and tlie Bhasyachandra both 
explain them as propounding the different opinions in regard to the composition 
of the human body. The edition of the printed text has been misled by the fact that 
these opinions have not been refuted by the Sutra. But this omission has been 
satisfactorily explained by the BhCisya, which says that the Author of the Sutra 
has taken no notice of these views, because the reasons put forward by them are 
of doubtful validity. 

t This has been explained iu detail by the Vdrljha ; see below. 
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Vartika on Sutra (28, A, B and 0). 

[P. ‘S7Z, L. 19 to P. 375, L. 3J. 

What has been said above disposes of the three views 
that—(A) “ the body is made up of Earth, Water and Fire,’* 
Var p 374 “S'*!® of Barth, Water, Fire and 

Air, ” and (0) “ it is made up of Earth, Water, 
Fire, Air and Akasha : ”—because as a matter of fact, 
the qualities perceived are those of substances that are 
simply present in the Body by contact. 

If the ham in body were composed of several substances, 
then by reason of the peculiar character of Us constitution, ■ 
it would be without odour, without taste, loithout colour and 
without touch, —says the Bhasya (P. 141, LI. 10-12). 

The explanation of this passage is as follows :—An 
object composed of Earth and Water would be without 
odour, because the odour subsisting in the single constituent 
atom could not produce odour in the product.* Similarly 
an object composed of Barth and Fire would be without 
odour and without taste; because the odour and taste of 
the single component atoms could not be productive of any¬ 
thing ;—an object composed of Earth and Air would be with¬ 
out odour, taste and colour; because Air is odourless ;-~an 
object composed of Barth and Akasha would be without 
odour, taste, colour and touch; because Akasha is devoid of 
these. The principle underlying all these cases is the 
same,—that the quality of any single component cannot 
be productive of any effect. Ap object composed of Water 
and Fire would be odourless and tasteless;—that composed 

® The Tdiparya supplies the following explainatioa :—In the first place no 
single Diad (Bi-atom) could be produced out of one Earth-atom and. one Water- 
atom ; and even if euch a Diad could be produced^ it could not be endowed with 
odour ; because in the Diad there would be a single odoiirous atom, that of Earth, 
and a single atom cannot produce any effect;—and the Diad being odourless, all 
subsequent products would be devoid of odour, 
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of Water and Air would be odourless, tasteless and colour 
less;—that composed of Water aad Akasha would bo odour 
less, tasteless, colourless and touchless;—that composed o 
Fire and Air would be odourless, tasteless and colourless ; - 
that composed of Fire and Akasha would be odourless, taste¬ 
less, colourless and touchless similarly also that composed 
of Air and Akasha ; as also that composed of Earth, Watei 
and Fire,—‘Of Barth, Water and Air,—of Earth, Water and 
Akasha ;—that composed of Earih, Air and Fire would be 
odourless and tasteless ; so also that composed of Earth. 
Air and 2.kasha ;—that composed of Birth, Air and Akasha 
would be odourless, tasteless and colourless ;—that composed 
of Earth, Air and Akasha would be odourless and tasteless ; 
so also that composed oE Water, Fire and Akasha ;—that 
composed oE Water, Air and Akasha would be odourless, 
tasteless and colourless;—-so also that composed of Fire, Air 
and Akasha ; that composed of Barth, Water, Fire, and Air 
would be odourless; so also that composed of Earth, Water, 
Fire and Akasha^ and that composed of Earth, Water and 
Akasha; —^tliat composed of Sarth, Air, Fire and Akasha 
would be odourless and colourless;—so also tliab composed 
of Water, Air, Fire and Akasha ;—that composed of Earth, 
Water, Fire and Air would be odourless; for the simple 
reason that the quality of any single constituent is incap¬ 
able of producing any effect. 

If any single component (atom) were the productive 
cause of anything, then there would be either constant 
production, or constant non-production,—and the product 
would be eternal; as we have already explained above.* 

® A single atom being by itself suflScient to produce its effect, audit being 
eternal, it would go on, without ceasing, producing its effect; [or if it were nor 
active, then the effect would never be produced] ;—and the destruction of an 
effect can be brought about either by the destruction of the constituent cause, or 
by the disruption of its several components ; and in the event of a single atom 
being the cause, nether of these contingencies would be possible ; being eternal, it 
cannot be destroyed ; and bcing;single, there can be no disruption of components ; so 
that die product would be indestructible, eternal.— Tatparya, 
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Sotra (29). 

Ar.80 BECAUSE OF THE AUTHORITT OF SCRIPTURE. 

(Su. 29.) 

Shdsya on SCi. (29). 

[P. 141, L. 14 to P. 142, L. 2.] 

In the manlr'i *—‘ May tliy Bye sfo to the Sun ’ {Rigv^da, 
10-1(5-3), we findt t-he words—‘Miy thy body go to the 
Eartliand what is referred to hare is the absorption of 
die product (the Body) into its constituent element. Again, 
ive find another mantra (recited in the course of the rites 
)f consecration performed in connection with child-eoncep- 
-ion) beginning with tlie words—‘ I create thy Bye out of 
die Sun ’—and going on to say—' I create thy Body out 
)f the Birth’ {^Sh U/tpatha- Br/ikman/t, 11-8-4-6); and what is 
•eferred to is only the product io i of the product (Body) out of 
ts constituent element. In the case of the Dish and such 
)ther things. We find that one product is produced out of one 
find of constituents; and from this we infer that it is not 
lossible for any single product to be produced out of several 
leterogoneous constituents. 

Vartika on Sa. (29). 
f P. 375, L. 5 to L. 12.] 

Also because of the authority of scripture —says the 
utra. At the end of the mantra—‘I create thy Byo out 
f the Sun,’—we find the words—‘ I create thy Body out 
f the Barth’; and what is meant by tiiis ‘creation’ 
the production of the Effect from its cause; the meaning 
aing that the Sun is the constituent cause of the Bye and 
le Barth is the constituent cause of the Body. Similarly 
, the time of the after-death rite, the mantra recited 

—‘may thy Eye go to the Sun,.may thy Body 

> to the Earth ’; and.the meaning of this mantra also is 
at everything becomes absorbed into that out which it 
IB produced ; that is, the Product becomes absorbed in its 
nstituent cause. What is meant by ‘absorption’ hero 
^This manfra is r«cit«<i over the dead bodyi m course of its consecration 
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is that the cause is reduced to a coadition -nrhereiu the pro¬ 
duct has ceased to exist,— and not that the product merges 
into the Cause; so that the theory referred to (in the mantras 
quoted) is that before it is produced the Produce is non¬ 
existent, and that having come into existence, it is des¬ 
troyed. ’ [And they do not support the Sankhya view that 
even before it conies into existence the Product has existed 
in a latent form, &c. &c.] 


jSection (7). 

[SQtras 30.60], 

The Benee^organs and their Material Character^ 

Bhasya on SB. (30)« 

In accordance with the order in which the ‘Objects of 
Oognition ’ have been it is now the turn of the 

Sense-organs to be examineA ; and in regard bo the Sense-or¬ 
gans we are going to consider wliether they are the modifica¬ 
tions of Primordial Matter (as held by the Sankhyas), or they 
are made up of elemental substances (Barth &c.)’*‘ 

** Whence does this doubt arise ? ” 

[Wo have the answer in the following Sutra]— 

Sutra (30). 

This doubt abisbs tbom the fact that there is 

FEROEFTION (wlTH THE Eye) WHEN THE POPIL IS THEBE, 

AND THEBE IS FBRCBPnON ALSO WHEN THEBE IS NO CONTAOF 
WITH THE Pupil. (Su. 30.) 

® It is interesting to note that whilw the BMsya confines the diacuswori between 
the Sahfehya and theNaiyayika^ the Tdiparifa brings inhere thecoDtreversy between 
the Naiyayika-and the BauMka who holds that the organ ia nothing apart from 
the outer physical body;i.e.y the Visual-organ consists only of the Pupil, and not of 
a Luminous Substance underlying the Pupil? as the Naiyaika bolds. Tire faiparya also 
adds that according to the Sad khya also, the Sense-organ ia not exactly a *modifioatioa 
of Primordial Matter* itself ; but it ia the direct product ^Akahkara,* * Egoity/ 
which is the product of Bud^hi, which is the direct product of Primordial Matter, 
Even so, inasmuch as Primordial Matter is the root-cause of all raanif^ated things, it 
is quite right to say that according to the Sadkhya, the Seoae-organa are * modifica¬ 
tions of Primordial Matter.’ 
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On one band it is found that there ia perception of colour 
only wlien the Pupil, which is a physical organ made up 
of elemental substances, remains intact, and there is no per¬ 
ception when the Pupil is dest-royed [which would indicate 
that the Visual-organ consists of the Pupil only, which is 
made up of elemental substances]; while on the other hand, 
it is also found that when an object is before the observer, 
there is perception of it, without its coming into direct 
contact with the Pupil, and it is not necessary for it to come 
into any such contact with the Pupil; and certainly Sense- 
organs cannot operate effectively without getting at, coming 
into direct contact with, the object perceived; and in reality 
this latter fact (of an object being seen without coming into 
contact with the Pupil) can be explained only on the basis of 
the theory that the Organ is not made up of elemental sub¬ 
stances and is all-pervading in its character [and it does not 
consist of the Pupil].* So that both characters being found 
to belong to the Organ, the aforesaid doubt arises. 

VUr{iha on Su. (30). 

[P. 375, L. 15 to P. 376, L. 10]. 

In accordance with the order ^e .—says the Bhasj/a. The 
question at issue is—whether the Sense-organs are modifica¬ 
tions of Primordial Matter,— i.e., products of AhahMra ,— 
or they are made of elemental substances. The Sutra serves 
the purpose of explaining the canse that gives rise to this doubt. 
The Pupil is made up of elemental substances, and it is found 
that there is perception of things while the Pupil remains 
intact; and also that there is perception of a thing which is 
in front of the Pupil, though not actually in contact with 
it;—now this character of bringing about the perception of 

® The organ can be all-pervading in characcer only if it be the product of 
AhankMrat 'vtf’bich being all-pervading in ita character, its products are also such, and 
hence unimpeded by anything, can come into contact with anything and everything; 

80 that even though the object is not in physical contact with the physical Eye-pupil, 
it would not matter; as the Visual-organ, being all-pervading in ita character, 
would be in contact with it all the same; and hence render it perceptible. If, on 
the other hand, the Visual-organ were made up of Elemental Substances, it could not 
get at tuings behind any physical obstruction whatsoever, even in the shape of 
transparent things.—f/>arya. 
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tilings withonfc actual contact can belong to only such an 
organ as is not made up of elemental substances. Thus then 

Var p 376 characters being found in regard to the 

Visual-organ, there arises a doubt. 

['I'he Bau^dba view is as follows]—" The Visual-organ 
" consists in the Pupil; as it is only when this phy.sioal pupil 
" is there that there is perception of Colour; that is, as a 
‘‘matter of fact, there is perception of Colour only when the 
" Pupil is there, and there is no perception of Colour in the 
" absence of the Pupil; and as a rule a phenomenon must be 
attributed to (be regarded as belonging to) that in whose 
" presence it comes about and in whose absence it does not 
come about; as we find in the case of Colour and other 
" properties being attributed to only such substances as are 
" products." 

Jhis view is not right; as the premiss upon which it is 
based is invalidated by such instances as those of the Lamp 
and the like ; that is to say, it is found that the perception 
of Colour comes about when the Lamp is there,—and yet 
this perception is not attributed to the Lamp; so that the 
general premiss stated (by the Bau^aha) is invalidated. 
Further, for one who holds the view that the Visu-il-or<raa 
organ consists only of the Pupil, there should be equal 
perception of near as well as remote things; that is to say, 
the Pupil never gets at (comes into direct contact with) the 
things perceived,—and inasmuch as this abseno-i of contact 
could be equally present in the same degree in the case of 
both near and remote things, the perception of both should 
be of the same kind and degree. “But there would be 
difference due to perceptibility." If you mean by this that 
while the near object is perceptible by the Pupil, the 
remote object is not so, and hence there would be a differ¬ 
ence in the perception of the two thing8,"-tbi8 is not 
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right ; as it has been already refuted before, under the SQfcra 
(1, 1, 4) embodying the definition of Sense perception. 
BhUsya on Sfi. (81). 

[P. 142, L. 8 to L. 13.] 

[In refutation of the above-mentioned Bancldha-theory that 
the Visual Organ consists in the Pupil only], the Saidhya 
asserts as folloTvs :— 

“ Tlie Sense-organs are not made up of Elemental Sub¬ 
stances ;—“ Wliy ?— 

BeCAUSK 'IHEUB is rEltOEPTlON OP BARGE AND SMAIJ. 

THINGS.”— (Su. 3!). 

“ Tlie term ‘ large ’ incbulos also the larger and the larg^ 
“ esl\ and what is meant is that as a matter of fact, all things 
“ of various degrees of rnagnitnde are perceived; e.g,, the 
“ (large) Banyan tree, as also the (larger) mountain, and so 
“ forth;—similarly tlie term ‘ small’ inclndes also the smaller 
‘‘ and the smallest ; and the meaning is tliat as a matter of 
“ fact things of Various degrees of smallness are perceived ; 
” such as the Banyan-seed and so forth. This fact of both 
“ kinds of things being perceived sets aside the possibility of 
“ the Sense-organs being made up of Elemental Substances ; 
** as a matter of fact, that which is made up of Elemental 
Sub-stances can pervade over ^aru^ operate upon) only such 
“ things as are of the same magnitude as itself; while that 
“ which is not so made up is all-pervading, and as such can 
“ operate upon all things (of all magnitudes).”* 

Viirlifra on SD. (31). 

[P. 376, L. 11 to P, 379, L. 1.] 

Others (the Sahkhyas) have held the following theory :—• 

“ The Sense-organs are not made up of Elemental Siibstan- 
“ ces,— because there is perception of large and small things 

•The SiAMya argoiiieut is thus atsitetl by Vishriariafha :—Tlie Physical 
Eye-hall cannot be the or^^an »>f vi»ioij ; for *£ it were, then it would mean that 
the organ k operative without getting at the Object ; which open to objection. 
Then, it might be held that if the Eye-ball is not the organ^ it is something else 
made up of Elemental SubstaiKJOs which is the organ but this also would not 
be right ; as the organ of vision apprehends things of large as well as small 
magnitudpy ; which would not bo pweihle, if it were made up of Elemental 
Substances. 
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“(Su.). The term ‘ large' inoludes ^o. ^o., saya the BhUsya. 
" This fact of parception by the Visual Organ sets aside the 
“view that the organ is made up of Elemental Substances ; 
“for a thing made np of Elemental Substances can operate 
“ upon only such things as are of the same magnitude as itself; 
" while what is not made up of Elemental Substances is all- 
“ pervading, and is connected with all things.” 


[The VSrtika offers the following criticisms against the 
Siakhya view and the argument urged in its support, in the 
Sutra, 31.]— 


The argument put forward cannot be accepted, as what 
hns been urged is found also in the case of such things as the 
Lamp and the like, which are (admittedly) made up of Ele¬ 
mental Substances; the Lamp and several other things, 
which are made np Elemental Substances, are found to illumi¬ 
nate (render cognisable) ‘large and small things ’; so that the 
premiss (put forward by the Sunhhya, that ‘ what brings 
about the perception of large and small things cannot be 
made up of Elemental Substances) cannot be true. If the 
fact of the Lamp, &c., being so illuminative be not admitted 
(by the Sahkliyi), then, in that case, inasmuch as the Visual 


organ would be the only thing to which the character of render¬ 
ing perceptible large and small things would belong (accord¬ 
ing to the Sahkhya), the premiss put forward would be falla- 
cions, as being too speoifii ,—the said character being one 
that is precluded from both kinds of things—-those made up 
of Elemental Substances and those not so made up.* “ But 
Cognition is actually found to be such a thing as is ilUmina- 
tive of large and small things, and it is not made up of Ele- 


If the sa,d character belong, to the Visual organ only, then there can be 
no corroborative instance either way; i.e, „o other thiog-ehher made up of 
Elemental eubstances, or not so made up_couId be cited as possessing that 
character; so that the said character of the Visual organ could not prove^either 
that It IS made up of Elemental Substances or that it is not so made up 
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mental Substances.” Certainly, no sucb thing is found; 
«- n as a matter of fact, Cognition does not illumine 

large and small things; Cognition is illumina- 
tioe itself} and not illamimtor ; what Cognition does bring 
about are only the ideas of abandoning, acquiring or ignoring 
the thing that has been cognised [and certainly these ideas 
are neither * large * not * small ’J. So that there is not a 
single thing which, being not made up Elemental Substances, 
is the illuminator of large and small things. 

“ But there is the Mind.” 

True; but Mind is neither made up Elemental Substances, 
nor not so made up. 

The same applies to the Soul also, which is neither made 
up of Elemental Substances, nor not so made up. 

*' If the Mind is not someth! ng not made of Elemental 
Substances, then what you have said before, regarding the 
Sense-organs being made up of Elemental Substances and the 
Mind being not so made up, becomes- discarded.” 

Certainly not; for ‘ not made up Elemental Substances’ is 
synonymous with ‘ not of the nature of Elemental Substance 
what is meant by saying that ‘ Mind is not made up 
of Elemental Substances' is that Hindis not of the nature 
of Elemental Substance: in reality the Mind is neither ‘ made 
up of Elemental Substances,’ nor ‘ not made up of Elemental 
Substances.’ “ This does not help you; for the same may 
be said in regard to the Sense-organs also ; that is to say, 
what is meant by the Sense-organs being called 'not made 
up of Elemental Substances ’ is that they are ‘not of the 
nature of Blemeatal Substance ’.” [Our answer to this is 
that] the person (t.e., the SUnkhya) who regards the Sense- 
organ as * not made up of Elemental Substances ’ and as ‘ all- 
pervading ’ should be asked the following question -Why 
is there no perception of this hidden by obstructions ? “What 
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is tlie purport of tliis question?” Well,(what is meant is 
that) if the Sense-organ is all-pervading, the wall or any 
such obstruction can have no power of obstructing it. 
‘‘What is obstructed is the VritH (organic functioning) of the 
Sense-organ.” If you mean by this that—•** while it is true 
that the Sense-organ itself is all-pervading, what is obstruct¬ 
ed by the wall and such obstructions are the organic func¬ 
tionings which go forth from the Sense-organ when it is 
moved by the causes that tend to accomplish the purpose 
of the person concerned, just as bubbles go forth out of a 
vast lake,”—then our answer is that this explanation cannot 
be accepted; as there is no proof for the existence of any 
‘Sense-organ’ apart from the said ‘functionings ’; as a mat¬ 
ter of fact there no proof for the existence of any ‘ Sense- 
organ ’ apart from the ‘ functioning,’ which is what brings 
about the apprehension of things; and until there is soim 
proof for such a thing, it cannot be accepted. And, on the 
other hand, that, (i.e., the Sense-organ)’ which is not obs- 
<r«e/.6<(by obstructions) and that {i.e., the functioning’) 
which is obstructed cannot be one and the same ; if they were 
the same, then there would be no sense in saying that “ it is 
the same ‘functioning’ which goes forth (from the Sense- 
organ) and is obstructed.” Further, if both were the same, 
then (like the functioning) the Sense-organ would bo liable 
to production and destruction; t. if the Sense-organ 
be nob something different from the functioning then, just as 
there are prodnotiou and destruction of the Functioning so 
would there be of the Sense-organ also. “ Bub of the 
Functioning, there is only manifestation, and not production." 

Var P 378 thit,—“ I do uot admit 

that functioning is produced, it is only mani- 
festedi nor is it destroyed, it only disappears," —^this explana¬ 
tion cannot serve any useful purpose; as it is only a particu¬ 
lar form of production ; i.e., * manifestatiou ’ is ouly a parti¬ 
cular kind of ‘production.’ “How so?” For the 
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simple reason that there is no ^manifestation® of a thing 
iiuloss some peculiarity is produced in it* If yon think that 
a thing can be mmifested without any peculiarity being 
produced in it,—then such manifestation should be incessant 
(eternal). This same remark applies to destruction also : 
for ex hypothesis when there is what you call ® disappearatice^ 
it is not that something that existed has ceased to exist; 
and unless some peculiarity of the thing has ceased^ it cannot 
cease to be perceived. Then again^ for on© who regards 
all things as eternal, it is not right that there should be per¬ 
ception and non-perception; for unless there is prodacho^f^ of 
some peculiarity (in it) there can be no perception of it; a 
thing (not perceptible before) ; nor can there be non-perception 
of the thing (before perceptible) unless there is destruction 
of some peculiarity of it. 

Then again^ for one who regards the Sense-organ as eter¬ 
nal and all-pervading, the name ‘ cailse ' would be meaning.^ 
less: As a matter of fact, when one thing comes into exis¬ 
tence after another, the latter is called the ‘Cause;* if 
both the Cause and the Fffect be eternal (as they must be for 
one who regards all things as eternal), then what would 
* come into existence after * what ? And both being equally 
eternal, how could there be any causal relation between 
the two ? It behoves you also to explain the meaning of 
the term, ‘ Karaha^^ ‘Agent.® “ The Karaka or Agent is that 
which brings into existence.” It i& true that the Karaka is 
that which brings into existence; but for one who regards all 
things to be eternal there can be nothing that is brought 
into existence ; and when there is nothing that can be brought 
into existence,we do not find any use for the Kdraka. “ The 
use of the Kuraka lies in manifesting things.” But what 
we have said above applies equally to manifestation alsos like 
the manifested things the manifestation also is eternal; so that 
for the latter also there would be no need for the Kdraka. 
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Further, the theory under review implies the absurd con¬ 
tingency of several things being perceived simultaneously ; 
That is, if the ‘ functioning ’ is not something different from 
that (Sense-organ) to which it belongs, then the existence 
of the latter would imply the existence of the former 
also, which would make it possible for several things to be 
perceived at the same timej and inasmuch as there would be 
several functionings of each Sense-organ, the latter, which 
is one, would become many! As the Sense-organ is e» hypo- 
thesi non-different from its Functionings, you will perhaps 
say that what you mean is that the Functionings are 
not different from the Sense-organ (and not that the 
Sense-organ is not different from the Functionings). But 
in that case there would be only a single Functioning (the 
Sense-organ being one only). If, with a view to avoid these 
difficulties, you say that you do not accept any of the two 
views (either that the Sense-organ is not different from the 
Functioniugs, or that the Functionings are not different from 
the Sense-organ),—then it means that the two are different, 
the Functioning is different from that to which it belongs. 
There is no third alternative possible. 

From all this it follows that it is not right to regard tlie 
Sense-organ as all-pervading and eternal. 

Bhaaya on SQ. (32). 

[P. 142, L. 13 to P. 148, L. 4]. 

[The Bhasya answers the Sankhya argument of Sff. 81 
as follows)—From the mere fact of there being apprehension 
of large and small things it cannot be inferred that the Sense- 
organs are nol^ made up of elemental substances, or that they 
are all-peroading ; 

THE SAID APPBBHENSION (oF LARGE AND SMALL THINGS) IS 

DDE TO THE PECDl-IlBITY OP THE CONTACT BETWEEN THE 

LIGHT-BATS (EMANATING PBOM THE ViSHAL OBGAN) AND THE 

OBJECT (perceived). (Su. 32). 
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As a matter of fact, the ‘apprehension of large and small 
things’ is brought about by the peculiarity of contact 
between the light-rays emanating from the Visual Organ and 
the object perceived* ; just as there is by contact between 
the light-rays from the lamp and the object. 

That there is such contact between the light-rays (from 
the Visual Organ) and the Object perceived is proved by the 
phenomenon of obstruction; that is, when the rays of light 
emanating from the Eye are obstructed by such things as the 
wall and the like intervening between the Eye and the Object), 
they do not illumine (and render perceptible) that object ; 
this being exactly what happens in the case of liglit emanat¬ 
ing from a Lamp. [And this goes to prove that for the per¬ 
ception of objects, the direct contact of light from the Bye 
with the object is essential; for if this were nob so, and if tiie 
organ were an all-pervading one, the perception would not ba 
obstructed by an intervening object], 

Varliia on SU. (32). 

[P. 879, L. 1 to L. 14]. 

The ‘ perception of large and small things,' being due to 
other causes (otherwise explicable), cannot be accepted as a 
valid ground (for the idea that Sense-organs are not made 
up of Elemental Substances). That is say, the Saftkhya has put 
forward the ‘ perception of large and small things ’ as a reason 
for the conclusion that ‘ the Sense-organs are nob made up 
of elemental substances ; bub as a matter of fact, the 
said perception is due to other causes; so that from the ‘ per¬ 
ception of large and small things ’ we cannot deduce either 
the fact that ‘ Sense-organs are not made up of elemental sub¬ 
stances,’ or that they are all-porvading. 

® The iight-rays emanating; from the Visual organ which are devoid 
of any manifested colour, form the constituent parts of the organ, w:doh, accord¬ 
ing to the Naiyayika, is made up of the Elemental substance of Light; the Organ, 
consisting of the light-rays, issuing forth, comes into direct contact witli the 
object; and whether it is a large or a small object perceived depeada upon the exact 
nature and extent and force of the light-rays einanatiug from the organ. The 
example cited is that of the Lamp, because the light from the lamp also, like that 
from the Visual Organ, is devoid of manifested colour.— Bh&syachandra, 
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‘‘ Why so 

Because the petxep^ion tRdiiB to ihp. pecuUariiy of lh& 

contact hetwmn^ §‘0, ^o .—^says the SHtra. That is to sayi the 
perception of large and small things is brought about by the 
peculiar cliaracter of the contact of the rays of light from 
the Eye with the object perceived ; from mere contact in 
general, there follows only a vague general sort of percep¬ 
tion ; while from the specific kinds of contact follow specific 
forms of perception. What is the ^peculiarity ' or ‘ specific 
character * of the contact? The * peculiarity * consists in 

the concatenation of the several contacts of the component 
parts (of the object and the organ concerned),’^ As a matter 
of fact, the contact tlmb brings abmt a particular perception 
is aided several contacts of component parts; and*the 
contact of the Sense-organ with the object/ aided by the 
several contacts of their several component parts, constitutes 
what is called the * peculiarity of the contact/ And inas¬ 
much as this peculiar contact operates equally in the case 
of large and small things, the said ‘ perception of large and 
small things * is found to be explicable otherwise (than on the 
basis of the assumption that Sense-organs are not made up 
of Elemental Substances). 

That ihf^re is such contact betiveen the light-rays and the 
object is prooed by the phenomenon of obsirticlion-^BS^ys th^ 
Bhasya This obstruction is due to the fact that such things 
as the wall and the like are not of the nature of light (are 
not transparent). If the Sense-organs were capable of 
operating upon (rendering perceptible) things without actually 
getting at them [which they would be only if they wore 

® That IB,—(1) the‘contact of the component parts of the organ with tho 
component parts of tho object; (2) the contact of the component parts of the 
organ with the object as a whole ; (3) the contact of the organ as a whole 
wi h the component parts of the object ; and (4) the contact of the whoi^ 
organ w-ith the hjcct.— 
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not made up of Elemental Substances, and hence all-perTad* 
ing],—such things as the wall and the like could not have the 
power of obstructing (their operation); hence we conclude 
that rays of light emanate from the Visual Organ, just as 
they do from the Lamp. 

BhUsya on Su. (33), 

[P. 143, L. 4 to L. 8]. 

The Si(Jdhantin having put forward the view that the fact 
of the Visual Organ consisting of light-rays can be inferred 
from the phenomenon of obstruction,—the Opponent urges 
the following objection :— 

Sulro (33). 

“ Inasmoch as no sdoh thing (as Visual light- 

hats) IS EVE8 PEItOKIVED, WHAT HAS BEBN PUT POHWAKD 

CANNOT PBOVE ANYTHING.” 

“ Inasmuch as by its very nature Light is endowed 
" with colour and touch, the Light of the Visual Organ, 
“ if it existed, should be perceived,—^just in the same manner 
** as the Light of the Lamp is perceived,—according 
“ to the principle that ‘ the perception of a thing is due to its 
” being possessed of large magnitude, being composed of 
“ several component particles, and being endowed with 
“colour’.* (And since the Light from the Eye is never 
“ perceived, it follows that no such Light exist83. 

Vrirtika on Su. (S3), 

[P. 379, L. 14 to P, 380, L. 3J. 

The Sid^hantin having put fonoard. ^o. —says the 

lihasya. The view put forward in the Su(;ra is that there 


• Tiiis principle is enunciated in the VaishSiika-SQferas, though the form of the 
Sutra (4. 1. 6) is somewhat different from what is quoted here. The Sutra is worded as 

The Td^parya explains the sense of the Opponent's objection thus ;_** When a 

tiling, which is capable of perception, is not perceived, the only right conclusion 
is that it does not exist; and it would not be right to assert its existence on the 
ground of merely inferential reasons. If this were permitted, then it might be 
permissible to assort the existence of even such things as the horns of a man". 
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is no such thing as Light from the Visual Organs; and the 
grounds are as follows {—“ Inasmuch as Light is some- 
“ thing quite amenable to perception, it is not right to base 
“its existence upon mere Inference', when a thing that 
“ is perceptible fails to be perceived, the natural conclusion 
“ is that it does not exist; as we find in the case of such 
“ things as the Jar and the like; the Jar and such other things, 
“ being possessed of large magnitude, being composed of 
“ several component substances and being possessed of Colour, 
“ are perceived (whenever and wherever they exist);— 
“ now, inasmuch as the Light of the Eye also is possessed of 
“ large magnitude, is composed of several component sub- 
“ stances and is endowed with Colour,—why is it not per- 
“ ceived ? That Visual Organ is possessed of large magni* 
“ tude is due to the large magnitude, multiplicity and aggre- 
“ gation of its constituent elements;—that it is composed 
“ of several component substances is due only to the raulti- 
“ plicity of its constituent elements ; and lastly, since light is 
“ endowed with Colour and Touch, the Visual organ (if made 
“ up of light) cannot be without colour. Thus then, all the 
“ conditions of perceptibility being present, if the Light of the 
“ Visual Organ fails to be perceived, it follows that it does 
“ not exist.’’ 

Sutra (34). 

[Jttsirer to the above objection ']— Meue Non-Per¬ 
ception OP THAT WHICH CAN BE DEDUCED BT INFERENCE 
IS NO PROOF OP ITS NON-EXISTENCE. (Su. 34). 

Bhasya on Sd. 34. 

[P. 131, LI. 10—12.] 

The existence of the light-rays (of the Visual Organ) being 
leduced by Inference from the phenomenon of ‘ obstruction,’ 
vhich shuts off (makes impossible) the contact (of the object 
rith the Visual organ,)—more non-apprehension of them by 
’erception does not prove non-existence; just' as in the 
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case of the upper surface of the lunar disc and the lower 
strata of the Earth (both of which are deduced by inference 
and not apprehended by Perception, and yet not regarded 
as non-existent). 

Vartika on Sft. (84). 

[P. 380, L. .5 to L. 16.] 

Mere non-emiiilenee, ^c. —says the SOtra. When a thing is 
not apprehended by Perception, if it happens to be deduced 
by Inference, it is not right to say that it does not exist; 
as we find in the case of the upper surface of the lunar disc 
and the lower strata of the Barth even though these two 
things- fulfil all the conditions of perceptibility, yet they are 
not apprehended by Perception, but since they are appre¬ 
hended by means of Inference, they are not regarded as non¬ 
existent. " What is that Inference ?” It consists in 
the cognition of both (Barth and Lunar Disc) as having an¬ 
other side (than the one that is seen). Similarly in the case 
of the Light-rays of the Visual Organ, the Inference is based 
upon the phenomenon of obstruction. 

Others (some Vaishgsika teachers) have explained that 
the conditions laid down (in VaishSsika-Sa. 4. 1. 6;— viz., 
that of (a) being endowed with large magnitude, (6) being 
composed of several substances and (c) being possessed of 
Colour—are meant to refer to the act of Perception, and nob 
to the Perceived object. “What is the moaning of this ?“ 
What we mean is, not that whichever object fulfils the said 
conditions is perceived,—hxiA that whatever object is perceiv¬ 
ed does fulfil the said conditions. So that the said V^ishSsika- 
Sfttra (under this explanation) cannot be accepted as contain¬ 
ing the description of the Conditions of Perception; as 
(according to this explanation) Perception would be absent even 
when the conditions are present; that is, even when an object 
is endowed with the characters mentioned, it may not be 
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perceived ; from wMoli it would follow that the said condi^ 
tions oaaaot foroi the cause of Perceptioa.^ 

Sutra (34). 

Thehe being no UNIFOBMITI BEGARDING TBE OHABAO- 

TEH {of PEROBPTIBILITf OE IMPEROKPTIBILITY) AS BELONG¬ 
ING TO SUBSTANCES AND QUALlTIESj THERE CAN BE NO CEE- 

TAfNTt IN EEOAED TO ANYPABTXOULAB THING BEING AOTUAL- 

LY pebosivbd. (Sll. 35,)t 

BhdBya on SO. (85). 

[P. 143, k 14-18]. 

The said character (of Perceptibility or Imperceptibility) 
is diverse, inasmuch as it belongs (sometimes) to the Sub¬ 
stance and (sometimes) to the Quality; for instance, while 
the Substance^ in tbe shape of the molecule of Water 
(hanging in the atmosphere) with its constituent particles 
actually in contact (with our organs of perception), is not 
perceived (with the Visual organ),—its gmlitij of coolness 
is perceived; and it is from the continuous presence (in the 
atmosphere) of such aqueous molecules that the two (Winter) 
seasons of HBmanta and Shishira derive their character 
similarly while the substance in the shape of the molecule 
of light (hanging in the atmosphere), with its colour unmani¬ 
fested, fails to be seen, along with its colour,—its warmth 
is actually perceived ; and it is from the presence of this 
substance that the two seasons of Spring and Summer derive 
their character. [All this goes to prove that the more non¬ 
perception of a thing is not a proof of its non-existence]. 

Variika on Su. (35). 

There being no uniformity^ —says the SHtra. The 

rest is clear in the Bhasya^ 

* The dtpary a has taken this sentence as pointing out the weak point in 
the explanation. It is certainly a weak point, if the Sutra is really meant to 
enunciate thecaw^M of Perception, 

t The printed text of the Sutra reads also theNydyasdchini- 

handha. But we find the reading in the Bhdayachandra^ in the 

Puri So. Ms., in Sutra Ms. D ; as also in the Puri Bbasya Mss. A and B. The 
translation adopts this latter reading. 
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Bhasya on Su. 

[P. U% L. 18 to P. 144, L. 8.] 

Where it does come about,— 

PeIICEPTION of OoLOCrE (and OOLOUBED SOBStANOB) 

IS THE RESULT OF THE INHERENCE OP SEV'ERAL COMPONENT 

SCJBSTANOSSj AND OF THE PRESENCE-OP A PABTfCULAE OHA- 

EAcrER OP Go LOO R.* (SQtra 86). 

That is to say, it is so wheoever Colour and the Substance 
in which it subsists are apprehended by Perception. The ‘par¬ 
ticular character of Colour *—by reason of whose presence 
colour {and coloured substances) are perceived, and on account 
of whose absence, a Substance (as endowed with colour) is 
not perceived,—consists in what has been called its ' manifested 
character.’f It is for this reason (of perceptibility depending 
upon the manifestation of colour) that the Light-ray from the 
Bye, having its colour unmanifested^ is not perceived with the 
Eye, [and certainly this non-perception does have not prove 
that the ray is non-excellent]. In connection with Light, we 
find that it possesses a diversity of character: viz : (a) some¬ 
times it has both Colour and Touch manifested, as in the Sun’s 
rays (which is perceived by the Visual and Tactile organs) ; (6) 
in some cases it has its Colour manifested but Touch unmani¬ 
fested; as in the rays of light from the Lamp (which are 
perceived with the Visual organs); (<?) in some cases it has 
its touch manifested and colour unmanifested, as light in 
contact with (heated) Water and such other things (which is 
perceived by the Tactile Organ only); and id) in some oases 
it has both Colour and Touch unmanifested and is, as such, 
not perceptible^ (either by the Visual or by the Tactile Organ) 
—e. g-, the lightrays emanating from the Bye. 

Vartilca on Sn. (36). 

[P. 380, L. 19 to F. 381, L. 16. j 

Question .—Why is it that the Light-rays of the Visual 
Organ are not perceived ?*’ 

• This is not found in Vishvariatha’s Vritti, nor in the Nyayaaujra'- 

vimranaj nor in Sutra Ms. D., nor in Puri Sajra Ms. But the Vdr^ika, the 
Nydyasiichinibandha aud the Bh lsyachandra treat it as 

f That is, Colour and Coloured object are perceived only when the colour is 
manifested. 
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Answer .—Because the conditions of perception 3 Te not 
Y&t P. pFesent. Presence of large magnitude, presence 

of several component substances and presence 
of Colour are nob the sole conditions of perceptibility; bat 
what is meant by ‘ Colour ^ (vrhose presence is necessary for 
perception) is nob merely colour, but a particular character 
of colour. To this effect we have the following Sutra—Per- 
cepitim of Colour^ ^c. By the term ‘ particular character 
of Colour * what is meant is that peculiarity of Colour which 
is called * manifestationbecause the mere character of 
^Colour’ is not one that differentiates one Colour from another; 
while ‘manifestation’ being a character that does serve to 
differentiate (one Colour from another), it is called a ‘particu¬ 
lar character ’; just as the mere character of ^ Brahmapa ^ 
is not a ^particular character of Bralima^a/ So that it is 
ouly what serves to differentiate things of the same kind from 
one another that is called a ‘ particular character.’ 

The ‘ manifestation ’ (of a quality, like Colour) is inferred 
from its effect; i.e., ‘ manifestation is that particular charac¬ 
ter, by reason of whose absence the Aqueous Substance and the 
Luminous Substance (hanging in the atmosphere) with their 
component particles in contact are not perceived in the Winter 
and the Summer respectively,—and by reason of whose pre¬ 
sence the light-rays of the Lamp and the Sun are perceived. 
And inasmuch as this ‘ particular character ’ of Colour is not 
present in the Light-rays emanating from the Byes, these rays 
are not perceptible with the Eye, 

Such diversity of character has been found in the case of 
Light, That is to say, Light is of four kinds : {a) That which 
has both Colour and Touch manifested^ e.g., the light-rays of 
the Sun ; (6) that which has its Colour manifested but Touch 
unmanifested, e.p., the Light from the Lamp; both these kinds 
of Light are perceptible (by the Eye), because their Colour is 
manifested that which has its Touch manifested, but 
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Colour unmauifested, tlie Light in (heated) Water; and 
(d) that which has both Colour aad Touch unmauifested, 0 ,g^ 
the light in the Bye, both of these latter kinds of Light ara 
imperceptible (by the Bye), because their Colour is not 
mani/estecL 

[The cause of the said ' diversity ’ is explained in the 
following Sutra]— 

Snira (37). 

ThB FORMATCOX of THI3 SeNSE-ORGAN’S, BEING DUB TO 

Merit and Demerit, is sdbsrvibnt to the pueposes 

OF MAN. (Su. 37). 

Bhasga on Su (37). 

[P. 144, L. 10 to P. 245, L. 8]. 

As a matter of fact, the Sense-organs are formed in 
accordance with the purposes of the sentient being served by 
them,—such " purpose * consisting of the perception of ihingB 
and the experiencing oj pleasure and pain ; so that the 
generation of the light-ray in the Eye is for the purpose of 
getting at (and operating upon) the object perceived;f 
and the fact that the Colour and Touch (of this Light in the 
Yisual Organ) are not manifested is deduced from (and 
assumed on the basis of) certain well-known usages [such, 
e.g^, as the dictum that ‘ the Sense-organs are themselves 
beyond the senses,’ and so forth]4 Similarly it is from 

** The Bhasyachandra explaius as ‘ brought abo«fc by man’s pur¬ 

pose.’ But from the Bhasya it is clear that it means * subser^^ient to man’s 
purpose.’ 

t From the general principles enumerated in the Sutra, it follows that, because 
objects are perceived with the Eye, and the Eye-socket or Pupil is unable to 
get at the object,—and Sense-organs cannot apprehend things without getting 
at then,—we conclude that the formation of the Eye mast be such that it is 
able to get at the object; and hence we come to the conclusion that the Eye is 
composed of Light, and it is the ray ot light, that issuing from the Eye, falls up^n 
the object that is seen with it. 

J The Bkasyackandra explains ^ Vyavakara' as * Vyavak IravUkesah^' 
Vkhitrajh&naiihabda^rayQg irfipddth^ Atindriyamindriyamityadih. Thera are 
certain well-known notions in connection with the Sense-organs; one of these 
being that the Sense-organs themselves cannot be perceived by the Senses; and 
in the case of the Bye, this would be true only if the Eye consisted of such 
Light as has Its colour and touch unmauifested ; if it consisted of the Pupil only, 
the Eye could not be imperceptibh. 
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usage (and experience) that we dedace the fact that in regard 
to certain objects there is hindrance (to the operation of the 
Visual organ), which indicates the presence of obstruction. 
In fact, as the Sense-organs, so also the manifold and diverse 
formation of all things, is ‘ due to Merit and Demerit (of Men 
being born into the World;,’ and is ® subservient to the pur¬ 
poses of Man.’ 

The term ‘ Karma ’ (in the Sutra) stands for ‘ Merit and 
Demerit’; which serves to bring about the experiences of the 
sentient being. 

The said * Obstruction ’ can belong only to a material 
Bba P 145 substance, because there is unfailing ooncomi- 
^ ' * tance.* That is to say, the obstruction that 

we find as hindering the operation of the Sense-org in upon 
certain substances must be regarded as belonging to a mate¬ 
rial substance, for the simple reason that it never fails in 
its concomitance with material substances; for we have never 
found any immaterial substance (as AkUsha an 1 the like) 
appearing as an ‘obstruction/ [It is true that noa-ubstruo 
tion is found in the case of certain material substances also, 
glass, rock-crystal arrl tlie like, which do not hinder the 
operation of the Visual organ; bub] as for non^obslru^ion^ 
this is not unfailing in ifs concomitance^ either with material 
or with immnUrial substances,—being found, as it is, along 
with both. [ Hence non-obstruction cannot prove either the 
material or the non^maUrial character of the Sense-organs.] 
Some people argue as follows :—It comes to this that, be¬ 
cause there is obuniction, the Sense organs must be material^ 
and because there is non^bstnirMon^ they must bo wcn- 
malerial ; * non-obstruction ’ (of the Sense-organ) also we 
find when things, hidden behind the glass, or mass of white 
clouds, or rock-crystal, are clearly perceived.” But this 
is not right; because there is non^obstruction also in the case 
of mai^erial substances ; e,g^ {a) there islillumination, by lamp¬ 
light, of things hidden behind glass, clouds and rock crystal ; 
which shows that there is no obstruction of Lamp4ighl (which 
is admittedly material); and (5) there is no obstruction of the 

® Tliia sentence has been printed a-j a Siifcra, But neither Su. Ms. D., nor 
the Nyayas'lchlnihaulha^ nor the Puri Si, Ms., nor Vishvanafcha, nor the 
Ny^lyaaihravioarana, nor the Bha*yei<ihandra read any each Sutra. We do 
not, therefore, treat it as a SQ., the Sdfra-nuinberiug therefore, here onwards, 
Avill not agres with that of the printed text. 
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heat of the cooking fire operating upon things placed in the 
vessel (placed upon the oven) [apd the cooking fire is also 
admittedly material], 

Yartika on Su. (37). 

[P. S81, L. 18 to P. 382, L. 18.] 

The formation of the Sense-organs, §-o. says the 
Sutra. The rest is clear in the BhSsya. 

^ Says the Bhasya-^The fact that the Golour and Touch {of 
this light in the Vimal Organ) are not m inifested is deduced 
from {find assumed on the basis of) certain weU-knoion usages, 
Var.P.382. Visual Light had its colour manifested, 

then, at the time that several such light-rays 
fall upon any perceived object, that object -would be burnt 
[as on the contact of fire ; which is the only light in which 
colour is manifested] ; and when several light-rays would fall 
upon the object at one and the same time, these says (being 
substances with manifested colour) would tend to hide the 
object from view, and the object should fail to be perceived. 
You will perhaps argue as follows—‘‘ When the rays of the 
Sun fall upon an object, it does not obstruct the rays of light 
issuing from the perceiving Eye (and the object does not fail 
to be perceived); and in the same manner, there need be no 
obstruction to the Visual rays by the several light-rays falling 
upon an object (which would thus not fail to be perceived).” 
But this is not right; the perception is brought about after 
piercing; that is to say, in the example cited by you what 
happens is that the rays of light issuing from the Bye pierce 
through the solar rays and then become connected with the 
object. As regards Visual Light however, if it had its colour 
and touch manifested, then the light-rays from the Eye of 
one pdrson having fallen upon an object, it would become 
hidden under those rays (which iiaving their colour and touch 
manifested would not be transparent), and would not be per¬ 
ceived by any other person. “ But when several light-rays 
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impinge upon .an objects, wkafc happens is that out of these 
rajs there is produced a new substance, of the same nature 
as these rays, in the shape of another If such were 

the case, then the perception of things by a man with an irn- 
perfect Bye (Visual Organ) would be of the same kind as that 
by a man with a perfect org^n ;f and this cannot be accepted ; 
as such is not found to be the case. As a matter of fact, 
well-known usage shows that the light-rays from the Bye do 
not have their colour and touch manifested. 

The manifold and diverse formation of all things is due to 
Merit and Demerit and is subservient to the purposes of Man ; 
the term ^ Karma ’ stands for Merit and Demerit i which serves 
io bring about the experiences of the sentient being —says the 
BMsga. 

The said ® obstruction * mast belong to a material sub- 
stance I because it never fails in its concomitance; that is^ 
the Visual Organ must be a material substance,—because we 
find its operation obstructed by such things as the wall and 
the like,—as we find in the case of the Jar and such other 
material substances. 

** But by reason of non-obstruction, it should be regarded 
as non-material/’ If you mean by this that—If on the 
strength of its obsirmtion the Visual Organ is regarded as 
material^'—‘then on the strength of its non^oLstraction^ it 
should be regarded as non^^material i and such non-obstruction 
of the Visual Organ is actually met with, when we find that 
there is perception of things hidden behind glass, clouds 
(vapour) and rock oiystal,’*—our answer is that this is not 
right; as the premiss is not true ; in the case of the Lamp¬ 
light, we find that of the material light of the Lamp also there 
is non^obntraction (by rock-crystal, &;c.) ; and there is non- 

® That id, out of the several co^npanentis of the Visual Ot'gan^ there is 
p^pduceil,tha siugh campasiU in the form of the Visual Organ’— Tdtp^rya. 

t According to the PurvapaksI, in both cases the composite organ would bo 
€?quslly produced out of a number of conoponent light-rays. 
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ohslruciion also of the heat of the cooking-oven over things 
placed in the cooking pan [both which gp to sliow that there is 
necessary concomitance between obstruction and material 
eharacterj* 

Bhasya on Si. (38b 
[P. 145, L. 8 to L. 14}. 

As regards the noii-percepLion (of the Liglit-raj^s from . 
the Bye)» this may be due to special reasons. [For ex¬ 
ample]— 

Stitra (38). 

Its NON-PEKOEmoN is similar to tub non-percep¬ 
tion OP TUB LIGHT OP THE STARS AT MII>DA\T. (Su. 33). 

The general principle is that there is perception of a 
thing when there is * inherence of several component sub¬ 
stances’ and also * a particular colour’ (Su. 36}; and yet 
in the case of the light of the sfcars^ we find that even though 
the said conditions of perception are present, it stills fails 
to be perc uved at midday, because it is suppressed by the 
(fierce) light of the Sun;—exactly in the same manner, in 
the case ot the Light of the Visual Organ, even though the 
conditions of perception—in the shape of the presence of 
® several component substances’ and of particular colour ^ 
—are present, it fails to be perceived, for certain special 
reasons. Wliat this special reason is has been explained above 
(in the Bhasya on SG. 36, F. 14l), where it has been pointed 
out that there is no perceptional apprehension of a substance 
which does not have its Colour and Touch manifested. It is 
only when there is absolute non-perception, \i,e. when the 
thing is not perceived at all, and its non-perception is not 
due to any special causes], that it can be rightly regarded as 
proving the non-existence of the thing [and inasmuch as such 
is not the case with the Light of the Visual Organ, its merely 
accidental non-perception cannot justify the conclusion that 
it does not exist]. 

Vdrttka on Sli. (38). 

[P. 382, L. 18 to P. 383, L. 6.] 

As regards non^perception^ this may be due to special 
reasons—-says the Bhasya^ 
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Us non perception, etc., etc.—says the Sutra, In the case 
of the Star-light, we find that even tliongh it fulfills all the 
conditions of perceptibility, it fails to be perceived at mid- 
dav, by reason of its suppression; in the same 
manner, ev'en tliougli the Light of the visual 
Organ fulfills all the conditions of perceptibility, it fails to 
be perceived by reason of the non-manifestation of its colour. 
That tne Star-light is not perceived at midday is due to the 
Light of the Sun. 

Bhasya on Su. ("9). 

[F. lib, L. UtoL. 18]. 

Some one might here argue that—“ On the same analogy 
we may say that there is Light in the piece of stone also, and 
it is not perceived at midday because it is suppressed by the 
Light of the Sun.” And in answer to this we have the 
following Sutra— 

Sutra (39). 

The said assebtion cannot be accepted ; becadsb 

THEBE IS NON-PEBCEPITON (oF THE LiGHT OP StONES) ALSO 

AT NIGHT ; (Su. 39)— 

and also because there is no cognition of it by Inference 
either (which there is in the case of the Light of the Visual 
Organ). Thus then, there being absolute non-cognition (at 
all times, and by all means of Cognition) of the Light of the 
Stone-pieces, we conclude that no such light exists. Such 
however is not the case with the Light of the Visual Organ 
[which is apprehended by means of Inference]. 

Vartika on Su. (39). 

[P. 383, L. 6 to L. 171. 

Says the Opponent:—“ It is not right to say that the 
non-perception of star-light at midday is due to its suppres¬ 
sion by sun-light; as this would lead to the absurdity of all 
things being regarded as having light; if such be the case, 
then any such thing as stone and the like might be regarded 
as possessed of Light. If it be asked why the light of these 
things is not perceived ?—the answer should be that it is not 
perceived because it is suppressed by sun-light.” 
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And it is an answer to this that we have in the following 
Stitra— -rAid assertion cannot he accepted^ &c- &c.y &c. If 
stone and suoli things were actually possessed . of Light,— 
and the non-perception of such light during the day were 
due to its suppression by sun-light,—then it would certainly 
be perceived at night. At night also it is not perceived 
because at night its manifester (in the shape of Sun-light, 
which would reader the light of the stone visible) is absent/’ 
But the supp* ssor of a thing cannot be its m,anifester [and 
the Opponent dng declared above that Sun-light is the sup¬ 
pressor of Stone-light during the day, he cannot rightly say 
now that that same Sun-light, which is absent at night, is the 
manifester of stone-light] ; and it behoves you to explain why 
there is no perception of the light of stone, &o. at night. 

Then again, the existence of Light in such things as the 
Stone and the like is not vouched for by Inference either. 
This is what is meant by the particle ‘ api^^ ‘ also ’ (in the 
Sutra). 

Thus then, all the means of cognition having failed to 
provide the cognition of Light in Stone, &c,, the inevitable 
conclusion is that there is no Light in these things. On the 
other hand, such is not the case with the Light of the Visual 
Organ; it is not that its existence is not vouched for by In¬ 
ference ;—the fact that there is effective obstruction (of 
vision) by such things as the Wall and the like leading to the 
required inference [that in the act of vision rays of Light 
emanate from the perceiving Eye and reach the object 
perceived]. 


Bhasya on Su (40), 

[P. 145, L. 18 to P. 146, L. 4j. 

The view propounded by us is supported by reason also. 
[For] 
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Sulra (40). 

The PBEOEPTION OP THINGS BEING BEOUGHT ABOUT BT 

THE AID OP BXTBBNAti LIGHT, THE NON-PEEOBPTION (oP THE 

Visual Light) must be dub to non-manifestation (op 

OOLOUBj. (Su. 40). 

It is only when the Visual Organ is aided by some exter¬ 
nal light that it becomes capable oL apprehending things; 
and in the absence of such light, there is no apprehension 
with the Visual Organ. [So that it is on account of the 
absence of an external light falling upon it that the Visual 
Light is not perceived]. As a matter of fact, even when the 
aid of (external) light is present, and there is perception also 
of Cool Touch, the object in which that touch subsists, (i.e., the 
particles of Water hanging in the atmosphere) fails to be 
perceived with the Bye; for the simple reason that its 
Colour is not manifested; this shows that there is non- 
perception of an object endowed with Colour by reason of 
its Colour being not manifested * For these reasons we con¬ 
clude that what the Purvapaksin has Said in Su. 33—that 
“inasmuch as no such things [as the Visual Light-ray) is ever 
perceived, what has been put forward cannot prove any 
thing ”—it not right. 

Vartika on Su. 40. 

[P. 383, L. 17 to P. 384, L. 3J. 

Even though the Visual Light is present, there is non^ 
perception of it, by reason of the non-manifestation (of Colour) 
Var P. 384 «^<’*“Says the Sutra. This Sutra is in¬ 

tended to cite an illustration. The sense is 

• In the case of the Wator-partiole hanging in the atmosphere, what happens 

is tliat its Colour not being maniCesteti, it is ml perceived witli the Eye; and 
that this is so we infer from the fact that in the perception of Water wa 
require the aid of externa! light; similarly, the Visual Light also requiring, 
for its perception, the aid of external light, it follows that the non-perception 
of this also must be due to the oon-mauifesUtion of its Colour. It is a gen¬ 
erally recognised principle that a thing, which requires for its perception the 
aid of external light, fails to be perceived only when its Colour is not manifest¬ 
ed ; so that tlie non-perception of such a thing must be attributed to the 
mn-mani/esiaiion of its CGlomf and not to its suppression hy stronger light ; as is 
found to be the case with the light of stars, which, not requiring the aid of 
any external light in its perception, has its non-perception at midday due to 
suppression by the light of the Sun.— Tdiparya, 
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as follows—Any thing that requires external light (for its 
perception), has its non-perception due to the non-manifesla- 
iion of Colour ; e,g., in the case of the aqueous substance 

which has its component particles closely packed, (t.e. the 
Water-molecule), there is non-perception because its colour 
is not manifested ; similarly, the Visual Light also standing 
in need of external light, its non-pHrception also should be 
due to the non-manifestation of its Colour. 

Bhasya on Sii. (41). 

[P, 146, L. 4 to L. 10.] 

Question —“ But why is suppression not put forward 
as the reason for the non-perception of the Visual Light ?• 
[The answer is given in the new Sutra]. 

Sutra (41). 

Beoause there can be suppression (of Colour) 

ONLY WHEN IT IS MANIFEST ALSO; (Su. 41) 

—and aho when it is mi depend^^nt {for its perception upon 
emternal light; this is the implication of the particle * cha,’ 
‘also.' Asa matter of fact, there is suppression of only such 
Light as is manifested— i.e. duly evolved— and does not 
depend upon the aid of external light [as we find in the case 
of Stars]; when, on the other hand, such conditions are 
absent, (e.p., in the case of the Light in such things as the 
Visual Cirgan), there can be no suppression ; which leads us 
to conclude that when a certain Light, which is not per¬ 
ceived (with the Kye) by reason of its Colour being not 
manifested, becomes perceived when some external light falla 
upon it,—such Light cannot be said to be ‘ suppressed,’ 

Prom the above it follows that the Visual Light does 
exist (and is endowed with a particular form and character). 

VSrtika on Su. (41). 

[P. 384, L. 4 to L. 15.] 

Question^ " Why is not Suppression held to be the reason 
for the Visual Light not being perceived?” 

® This question emanates from ilioss Logicians who hold that Visual Light 
has its Colour manifesteclj like any ordinary Light; and it is not perceived bo* 
oaiisd it ia auppreswd.by tiio stronger light a£ Ihe atmosphere. 
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Answer —It is not so held— because there can be suppress'* 
ion etc. ete. —says the Sutra^ Only that Light can be ^sup¬ 
pressed ' which has its colour not manifested and which does 
not require the help of external light; as we find in the case 
of the light of stars. The Light of the Visual Organ, on the 
other hand, does not have its colour manifested; and it also 
requires the help of external light; and the Colour that is not 
manifested cannot be ^ suppressed’; p.y., the aqueous sub¬ 
stance with its component particles closely knitted together. 
Again, even that Colour which is manifested,—^if it is one that 
requires the aid of external light,—cannot be * suppressed ’; 
e.g. such things as the Jar and the like. Both these kinds 
of ^ suppression ’ ^ are impossible in the case of Visual Light. 

[The Vartiha formulates two arganaents in support of the 
proposition that Visual Light exists ]— (a) ‘ The thing in 
question—the Pupil of the Eje,—possesses Light,—because, 
being a substance, it forms a necessary factor in the special 
set of causes that bring about the perception of Colour,—like 
the Lamp ’;—or (6) ‘ The Visual Organ is possessed of Light, 
because, being a substance, and being something that is 
endowed with a special aptitude, it illumines (renders visi¬ 
ble) things hidden behind rock-crystal and such (transparent 
things),-—like the Lamp.’ 

Sfifra (42). 

AlhSO BECAUSE WE AOT0AULY PBKOEIVB THE LlGHT IN 
THE EYES OF NIGHT-WALKERS. (Su. 42.) 

BhSsya on Su. (42). 

[P. 146, L. 12 to L. 14.] 

As a matter of fact, we actually see rays of light in the 
eyes of ‘ night-walkers ’— i.e. the cat and other animals (of 
the feline species); and from this we infer the existence of 
light in the eyes of other living beings. 

" Thac is, tliti suppresfi^u of Light, (1) which has its Ctilour luaiiifested and 
(2) whicii does not require t\\e aid of external light. 
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“ But just as the genus (of the Oat) is different (from that 
of Man), so would their sense-organs also be of different 
characters (so that the mere fact of the Cat’s Eye possessing 
rays of light cannot justify the inference of the existence of 
Light in the Byes of Man].” 

There is no justification , for the assumption that there 
is such difference of character (between the Bye of the Cat 
and the Eye of the Man); specially in view of the fact that 
both are equally found to have their approach (upon visible 
objects) hindered by obstructions such as the wall and other 
things. [Which fact is what forms the main ground for the 
assumption that the Visual Organ consists of Light].* 

Vartika on Su. (42). 

(P. 384, L. 17 to P. 385, L. .5.] 

Also because ^c. —says the Sutra, citing an example in 
support of what has been said above; the full argument 
being—‘ The human Eye consists of light-rays,—because, 
while not being of the nature of Contact, it forms a factor 
in the cause of the perception of Colour,—^like the Eyes of 
night-walkers.’ 

“But just as the. genus {of the Gut) is different {from that 
of Man)y so would their Sense-organs also be of different 
characters" 

The sense of your argument is as follows :—“ The genus 
‘Cat’ subsists in the Cai, but not in the and in the 

same manner, it may be that it is only the Oat’s Eye that 
consists of Light, and not the Eye of Man.” 

• The mere fact that while see light-rays emanating from the Cat’s Eye, 
and not those emanating from the Man’s Eye, cannot justify the assumption that 
the two are not of the same kind of ‘ sense-organ ’ ; in the case of the Sun and 
the Moon, though the former is I'elt to be hot and the latter cool, yet both are 
regarded as luminous’; hence mere difference in some detail of character does 
not prove diversity of ‘ genus.’— Bhasyachandra. 

f This qualifying clause has been added with a view to exclude Contact itself, 
which also is a factor in the cause of perception of Colour ; but as it is of the 
nature of Contact, the qualifying clause excludes it. 
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This, however, cannot be accepted ; in view of the force 
Var p 385 obstructions; that is to say, even though 

there is difference in the genus of the Cat 
and the Man, yet we find that the light-rays from the Eye 
of the Man are obstructed exactly in the same manner as 
those from the Eye of the Cat. 

For the following I’easons also the Sense-organs should be 
regarded as made up of material substances (a) because they 
are capable of resistance, like the Jar and such other material 
things;—and (b) the auditory Organ is a material sub¬ 
stance,—because while being a substance, it illumines (renders 
audible) external things in contact with it,—like the Olfac¬ 
tory organ, &c. 

Bulisya on Sit. (43). 

[P. 146, L. to P. 147, L. 5.] 

[Says the Opponent]—“ It is not right to regard the Con- 
act of the Sense-organ with the Object as an instrument of 
Cognition. Why ? 

“ Because (as a matter op pact) there is pebcep- 

Tiosr WITHOUT (the Organ) getting at (the Object) ; for 

(we find that) there is perception op things behind 

GLASS, VAPOUR AND ROCK-CRYSTAL.” —(Su. 43). 

“ As a matter of fact, we find that when a flying piece of 
straw strikes against glass or vapour, it is actually seen with 
the Bye; and yet one thing can come into contact with 
another only when no third thing comes between them —and 
whenever a third thing does come between two things’ their 
contact is obstructed. Such being the case, if the cont’aot of 
Light-rays (from the Eye) and the Object (the straw behind 
the glass) were the cause of its perception, then,—no 
contact being possible by reason of the obstruction (of the 
intervening glass),—there should be no perception at all. And 
yet we do perceive things hidden behind glass, vapour and 
rock-crystal;—all which goes to prove that the Sense-organs 
are operative without actually getting at (coming into contact 
with) the object. From this it follows that they are non¬ 
material in their character; because all material things (such 
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as the Arrow, the Axe and the like) have the character of 
being operative only by getting at their objects.” 

Vartika on Su. (43). 

[P. 3S5, L. 5 to L. 13.] 

Says the Opponent—“It is not right to urge that there 
is perception of an object only when there is contact of the 
object with the Light-rays (from the Bye) ; because as a 
matter of fact, there is perception otherwise also .—There is per- 

ception without the Sense-organ getting at the Object etc. etc,, _ 

says the S's^ra, When a flging piece of straw etc., etc., 

says the Bhasya. If the Light-rays from the Bye were 
the illnminator of the object got at by them, then they could 
never illumine (render visible) things hidden behind glass, 
vapour or rock-crystal. But they do render visible such 
things. Hence it follows that the Visual Organ is not opera¬ 
tive only by getting at its object. And from this it follows 
that it is not made up of material substances ; as all material 
things are found to have the character of being operative 
only by getting at their objects.” 

Sufra (44). 

[Answer to the ahovel — The above beasonino has 

NO POBOE AGAINST O0B DOOTBINB, BBOACTSB THEE® IS NO 

PBBCEPTION OP THINGS BEHIND A WALL.* (Su. 44). 

Bhasya on Su. (44). 

LP. 147, L. 7.] 

If the Sense-organs were operative without getting at 
their objects, then there would be nothing to prevent the 
perception of things hidden behind a wall. 


®Iii the printed text and in l*uri A, the Bh&sya has a ‘wa’ preceding the Sutra. 
It is not in Pari B; nor is it supported by the Bhdsyachandm. And as the denial is 
already contained in the Sutra itself, in the term ‘ apraiisedhah" an additional ^na ’ 
would be superfluous. 
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VSrtika on SQ. (44). 

[P. 385, L. 13 to L. 15.] 

The above contention of the Opponent is not right; 
because the reasoning has no force &c.—says the Sutra. We 
have already explained that if the Sense-organs are operative 
without getting at the objects, then such things as the Wall 
and the like could not have the power of hindering their 
operation. The rest is clear in the BhUaya. 

Bhcisya on SQ. (46). 

[P. 147, L. 8 to L. 11 .J 

[The Opponent letorts]—“But if the Sense-organs were 
operative only by getting at the objects, then there would 
be no perception of things behind glass or vapour or rock- 
crystal.” 

[The answer to this is as follows]— 

Sitlra (45). 

Inasmuch as thbee is no real obstruction (by 

SUCH THINGS AS THIS GlASS &0.), OoNTACT DOES TAKE 

PLACE * (in the CASES CITED). (SQ. 45). 

As a matter of fact, neither Glass nor Vapour obstructs 
the passage of Light-rays from the Eye; and not being ob¬ 
structed, the rays do actually come into contact with the 
object. 

Varfika on Su. (45). 

[P. 385, L. 18 to L. 19.] 

Neither the Glass nor Vapour obstructs the rays of Light; 
and not being obstructed, they pass within (the Glass or Va¬ 
pour) and come into contact with the Object (hidden behind 
the Glass or the Vapour). 

Bhasya on Su. (46). 

[P. 147, L. 11 to P. 148, L. 3.] 

One who bolds the view that “there can be no non-obstruc¬ 
tion of what is purely material ” t—is not right 

^The BhdsyachandTOL and Vishvandtha read tor 

fPiu-i Mss. A and B and-the Bhisyachetn^a read ^ &c., which may 

be construed to give the same sense thus:—‘ If one does not admit all this, and in¬ 
sists upon the view that there could be.uo absence of obstruction, if the Sense- 
organs were material in character.’ 
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Beoacsb (aS' a matter op pact) thebe is no obstbuotion 

OP THE Spn’s eats,—in CONNECTION 'WITH THE OBJECT 

BEHIND A PIECE OP BOOK-CBTSTAL,—AND IN CONNECTION 

WITH THE OBJECT TO BE BURNT.* (Su. 46). 

The view that has been held cannot be accepted as 
rightjf—(a) because there is no obstruction of the Sun’s rays, 
—(6) because there is no obstruction in regard to the object 
behind a piece of rock-crystal,—and (c) because there is no ob¬ 
struction in regard to the object to be burnt;—the sentence 
in the Sutra is to be split up into three clauses by construing 
the term‘because there is no obstruction,’ ‘ avighaidt,’ with 
each of the other three terms ; and the meaning assigned to 
the Sutra is in accordance with this construction. • 

(a) The rays of the Sun are not hindered by the Jar and 
such things,—‘ as there is no obstruction ’ in this case; and 
the Water in the Jar becomes heated ; such imbibing of the 
quality of warmth of one thing (Light) by another (i.e.. 
Water) is possible only when there is actual contact (between 
the two things); and the original coolness (of the Water) 
becomes suppressed by the warmth thus imbibed. 

(b) When the object to be illumined is hidden behind 
rock-crystal, there is no obstruction to the lamp-rays falling 
upon it; and ‘ because there is no obstruction,’ the object 
is got at by the light, and becomes perceived. 

(c) When the thing is placed in a frying pan over the fire, 
it becomes burnt by the light of the fire; and here also ‘ be¬ 
cause there is no obstruction’ to the light-rays, the thing is 
got at by them, and because it is thus got at, it becomes 
burnt; and the beat (of the Light) is operative only by con¬ 
tact. 

The term ' avighatai,’ ‘ because there is no obstruction,’ 
may also be taken by itself (as propounding a fourth argu¬ 
ment) : “ What would be the meaning of ‘ avighata,’ ‘non- 

•Such is the translation of the Sufcra as interpreted by the Bhasya, which (see 
below) analyses the Sutra into three factors- The simple meaning of the Sutra 
appears to be that ‘ there is no obstruction of the Sun’s-rays even when the object 
burnt by it is behind a piece of rock-crystal.' 

f This repetition of the na appears to be superfluous;—having already appeared 
before in the Satra. But it ia only Puri B that omits it; it is found in Puri A, in the 
Var{ika and also in the Bhasyachandra. It may be taken as reiterating the denial 
of the Opponent's vie w- 
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obstruction ’ (in this case) ? It would mean that there 
is no hindrance on any side to the progress of the substance 
(Light) by any such intervening substance as has its com¬ 
ponent particles not ruptured and transformed (by the 
Light passing through them); ^ i.e., there is no hindrance 
to its'operation there is no obstacle to its contact (with 
the object). For instance, we find that water placed in an 
earthen jar imbibes the coolness of the outer atmosphere [in 
which case the hot light-rays go out of the Water through the 
intervening jar, without dismembering and transforming the 
latter t]. And there can be no perception of the touch 
(warmth or coolness) of a thing unless it is got at by the 
Seuse-organ; and we also see (in the case of the Water in 
the Jar) that there is percolation, as also flowing out 
[Which also shows that substances can pass through an inter¬ 
vening substance without dismembering or transforming it]. 

Thus then, it becomes established that in the case of things 
hidden behind glass or vapour or rock-crystal, perception 
duly comes about, ^ because there is no obstruction ’ to the 
rays of Visual Light by the said glass, &e., and they get at 
the object by passing through the intervening glass, &c. 


Vartika on Su. (46). 

[P. 386, L. 1 to L. 14,] 

Some people argue as follows :—!t is not possible for a 
material substance to be not-obstrucied; all material substances 
are by their very nature, liable to obstruction.” 

This however, is not right; became there is no obstniction^ 
&C .5 &c.—says the Sntra. The view that has been held can- 
not be accepted ; (a) became there is no obstruction of the sun^s 

* The term ‘ vyuhyamana ’ is used here iu a peculiar sense ; it lias been explained 
by tbe Tatparya as meaning ‘dismemberment’; tlie sense being that when the thing 
in the frying pan is burnt by the heat of tlie fire in the oven, the heat passing 
through the pan does not tend to the dismemberment oC the pan’s component particles; 
ie., it does not so happen that the pan is broken up and another pan appears in its 
place. And this permeating of the rays of light and heat—without dismembering and 
transforming the intervening substance, is what is meant by ‘ non-obstruction.’ 

f This parenthetical explanation is according to tbe Vartika and the Tatparya, 

JThe Vartika reads ^parispanda ’ for‘praspan^a,’ and explains it as lateral 
motion. The Bhdsyachmdra reads ^ praspanda^^ and explains it as percolating through 
ih$ pores \ ^parisrava ’ standing for actual flowing out. 
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rays; — (h) because there is no obstruction in regard to the 
object behind a piece of rock-crustal ;—^md {o) because there is 
no obstruction in regard to the object to be burnt —(says the 
B'lusya). The sentence of the Sutra has been split up by 
construing the term ‘ because there is no obstruction' with 
each of the other three terms ; a single sentence could not 
afford the three distinct meanings; hence each distinct 
sentence is taken as con keying a distinct meaning. The 
rest is clearly explained in the Bhasija. 

“ What is the meaning of ‘ non-obstruction ’ here ?” 

It means that one substance passes though another with¬ 
out dismembering and transforming the latter; that is to 
say, ‘ non-obstruction ’ consists in one substance coming 
into contact with the inner particles of another substance, 
and the component particles of the latter substance being 
not ruptured; or, it may be taken as consisting in the 
passing out of one substance from within another, without 
dismembering the component particles of the latter; e.g., wo 
find that when water is put in an earthenware jar, it imbibes 
the coolness of the outer atmosphere ; and certainly a quality 
(such as coolness) independently by itself could not go out 
except as along with the substance in which it subsists. 

‘ Fari-spanda ’ stands for lateral movement, and * Pari~ 
srava’ iov jl.o%dng out. 

Sf/tra (47). 

[ Obfectioii ]—“ The view pet forwabd is not 

iuqht; beoaese there is possiBiijiry op either op the 

TWO CHARACTERS BBEONHINa TO EITHER OP THE TWO SUB- 

STANCB8.” (Su. 47.) 

Bhasya on Su. (47). 

[P. 148, L. 6—6.] 

“(a) Whether there is no 7 i-ohstruction (of the Visual Light) 
“ by the Wall and such other things, just as there is by glass 
“ and vapour, &c,, or (b) there is obstruction by glass and 
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“ vapour, &o., just as there is by the wall;—inasmuch as both 
“ these alternative views are equally possible, it behoves you 
“ to show cause which, and why, is the right view.”* 

Varlika on Su. (47). 

[P. 886, L. 16 to P. 387, L. 1]. 

The view, etc., efc.—says the Sutra. That is, it becomes 
“ possible for the character of one thing to belong to another, 
“and vice versa; i.e. if there is non-ohstruotion of the Visual 
“ Light by the Rock-crystal, &c., there should be non-obstruc¬ 
tion by the Wall also; and if there is obstruc¬ 
tion by the Wall, then there should be obstruc- 
iion by the Rock-crystal also.” 

Sutra (48). 

[Answer^ — JosT as there is perception op Colour 
IN THE Mirror and in Water,—bp reason op these 

TWO BEING, BY THEIR NATURE, BRIGHT AND WHITE,—SIMILAR¬ 
LY THERE IS PERCEPTION OP OoLOUR (ALSO IN THE CASE OP 
SUCH INTERVENING SUBSTANCES AS GLASS, &C., WHICH ABE, 

BY THEIR NATURE, TRANSPARENT). —(Su. 48). 

Bhasya op Su. (48). 

[P. 148, L. 9 to L. 14]. 

The Mirror and Water are possessed of ‘ prasada’ — i.e., a 
particular colour (bright-white) ; which belongs "to them by 
their very nature; as is shown by the fact of their always 
possessing it; and of this ‘ bright-white colour ’ also, it is the 
very nature that it reflects (and renders visible) the Colour 
(of things placed before it); and in the case of the Mirror, 
we find that when a man puts his face before it, the light- 
rays emanating from his eyes strike the Mirror and are turn¬ 
ed back (reflected), and thereby they come into contact with 
the man’s own face, whose colour and form thus become 
perceived; this perception being called * the perception of 
the reflected image ’; and it is brought about by the peculiar 
colour of the Mirror’s surface; that it is so is proved by the 

® The Puri Mss. read Niyamena for Niyame ; the BJiUtyachandTa also notices 
this reading and explains it to mean that “ it is absolutely necessary to state your 
reasons.” 
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fact that any such reflection fails to appear whenever there 
is a deterioration in the brightness of the Mirror’s surface. 
[Though such is the case with the Mirror, yet] there is no 
such ‘perception of the reflected image’ in the case of Wall 
and such other things [and the only explanation possible is 
that these latter things are not endowed with that particular 
property which would enable them to reflect the light-rays 
from the Bye. j In the same manner, even though there is 
non-obstruciiort of the Visual Light by such things as the 
Glass and Vapour, &c., yet there is obstruction by such things 
as the Wall and the like ; and this is due to the very nature 
of the things concerned [which must be accepted as they are]. 

Vcirtika on Sll. (48). 

[P. 887, L. otoL. 14]. 

Just as there is pejxeption of Colour^ etc., etc., —says the 
Sutra, The Mirror and Water are possessed of ‘ prasadof ie., 
a partiodar Golonr ; and this colour forms the very nature of 
those things, because it is always found in them. “What 
is the meaning of the particular colour belonging (to Mirror 
and Water)?” It means that it subsists in those things, 
without their being in contact with any other substance. 
It is also the property of the particular Colour itself that it 
is capable of making colour visible ; and this constitutes its 
very nature; or the ‘ nature ’ meant by the Bhasya consists 
in the Colour subsisting in such things as Water and the like. 
Inasmuch as Mirror and Water are endowed with the charac¬ 
ter of ^ prasada,’ when the Visual Light strikes against these 
things, it turns back, and comes into contact with the man’s 
face; and since the light (thus reflected) comes into contact 
with all things lying in front of the face, the face in the reflec¬ 
tion is seen along with all these things ; e,g„ the man who 
may be standing before the former man. Though the per¬ 
ception of the Mirror and that of the Face come one after the 
other, yet the sequence is so quick, that the interval is not 
noticed, and the perception of the face is tinged with that of 
the Mirror’s surface. The rest is clear in the Bhasya, 
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Sutra (9). 

It is not bight to question or deny things that are 
(rightly) PEiiCElVED AND INFERRED.^ (Sutra 49). 

Bhasya on Su. (49). 

[P. 148, L. 16 to R140, L. 2]. 

As a matter of fact, every Instrument of Right Cognition 
apprehends things as they really exist ; so that when certain 
things are cognised by means of Perception or Inference, it is 
not right for you, in course of your inquiry, to question the 
reality of tliese things ;—nor is it right for you to deny their 
reality. It would, for instance, not be right to argue that 
^ Just as Colour is tisible by the Eye, so should Odour also be 
visible/ or that Mike Odour, Colour also should 7ioi be visible 
by the Bye / or that like the cognition of Fire, the cognition 
of Water also should arise from that of Smoke’,- or that Mike 
the cognition of Water, that of Fire also should not arise from 
that of Smoke.’ And what is the reason for this? Simply this, 
that things are cognised by means of the Instruments of 
Right Cognition just as they really exist, exactly as endowed 
with their real nature, and as possessed of their own real 
properties ; so that Instruments of Right Cognition always 
apprehend things as they really exist. You have pub for¬ 
ward the following question and denial: — [a - ‘ there should 
be non-obstruction (of Visual Light') by the Wall, etc.; just as 
there is by glass and such things ’; and {b) ‘ there should not 
be non-obstruction by glass, &c., just as there is none by 
Wall, &c.’ But it is not right to do so ; because the things 
that we have described (in connection with the obstruction 
or non-obstruction of Visual Light by certain objects) are 
such as are actually cognised by means of Perception and 
Inference; whether there is obstruction or non-obstruction (of a 
certain thing by another thing) can be determined only by 
our perception or non-perception, (t.e. it depends upon our 
perceiving or not perceiving such obstruction); so that in the 
case in question) from the fact that there is no perception of 
things behind the Wall and such things, it is inferred that 
there is obstruction by these things; and from the fact that 
th*^ re is perception of things behind glass and vapour, &c., it is 
inferred that there is non-obstruction by these latter. 

•Puri Su. Ms. reads faryamiyoga' fgr fraUsedha \ Puri-Bha. Ms. B. 
reads ^pfatiyoga ' ; it is clear from the Bhasya that * pratise^ha' is the right 
reading. 
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Varlika on S'B. (49). 

[P. 387, L. 16 to P. 888, L. 8j. 

It is not right to question etc. etc. —says the Sutra; because 
as a matter of fact, every Instrument of Cognition apprehends 
things as they really exist. The character of things (that we 
have put forward) are such as are perceived and inferred ; and 
Instruments of Cognition ;like Perception and Inference) always 
apprehend things as they really exist. So that the question 
and denial urged by you—^to what could they refer ? In fact 
it is not right (to put forward such questions and denials). 
For instance, it would not be right to argue, that ‘just as by 
means of smoke we get the Cognition of Fire so should we get 
the Cognition of Water also ’; or that ‘ just as the Cognition 
Var p 388 Water does not arise from that smoke, 

so would the Cognition of Fire also not arise 
from it.’ When you object to things as they really exist, 
you can only be disregarded. Whether there is obstruction or 
non*ohstruction {of a certain thing bg another thing) can be 
determined only by our -perception or non-p’^reeption ; so that 
{in the casein question) from the fact that there is no percep¬ 
tion of things behind the wall and such things, it is iriferred 
that there is obstruction by these things ; and from the fact that 
there is perception of things behind glass and real things., it is 
inferred that there is no obstruction by these latter, (Bhasya). 

[The Vdrtika reverts to the discussion of the general 
fact as to Sense-organs being operative only by getting at the 
objects]— OA/eciion—“ If the Visual Organ is operative by 
getting at the object, why is it that we do not see the oolly- 
rium applied to (and in contact with) the Eye ?” ■ 

There is no perception, we reply, simply because there is 
no contact with the organ (of vision). It is only such things 
as are in contact with the organ of perception that are perceiv¬ 
ed; and the collyrium is not in contact with the Organ of Vision ; 
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because the bodily enoaaemeat (the Eye-ball, &c.) does not 
constitute the ‘ Organ the ‘ Organ ’ consists of Light, and not 
of the bodily eucasement; and the Oollyrium is not in contact 
with the rays of Light (etnanating from the Eye). 

End of Section (7). 


Section (8); 

[Sutras SO—59] 

{The Sense-organs one or many.) 

Bhasya on Su. (60). 

[P. 149, L. 2 to L, 6]. 

[Now the question arises]—Is there only one Sense- 
organ? or several Sense-organs?* Why should this doubt 
arise? [The Sutra answers]— 

Sutra (50.) 

The doubt abisbs—because by beason of sub¬ 
sistence IN SEVERAL 'PLACES, THEBE SHOULD BE MULTIPLIC¬ 
ITY ; AND YET A SINGLE COMPOSITE ACTUALLY SUBSISTS IN 
SEVERAL PLACES.f (Su. 50.) 

^ The sequence of this section thus explained by the Parishuddhi —‘ In the 
foregoing section, it having been established that the Sense-organs are made up of 
material substances, and that they are operative by contact,—it has next to be 
proved that there are several Sense-organs ; and the determination of this point 
is necessary as preliminary to what has gone before. For, if the Sense-organs are 
one only—and not many—then they cannot be made up of material substances ;« 
and if they are not material in their character, they cannot be operative by contact. 
Because if there is only one Sense-organ, there vvould be no force in such reasonings 
as—‘ the Visual organ must consist of Light, because from among Colour and other 
tilings it renders perceptible only Colour,’ and so forth ; and uniler the circum¬ 
stances it could not be proved that the Organ operates by contact ; as it is only when 
the organ is proved to be material in its character that it can be held to be opera¬ 
tive by contact. The real purpose served by the present discussion is that 
when it has been proved that there are several Seuse-orgatis, then alone can there 
be any force in such reasons for the existence of the Soul as—‘ by one and the same 
object is apprehended by the organs of Vision and Touch ’ and like. 

fThe Sutra presents a difficulty. The words as they stand mean—* We find several 
things occupying several places and also a single thing occupying several places.’ 

But the Vartika and Tafparya are dissatisfied with this. The grounds for diasatis- 
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As a matter of fact, vre find that when different places 
are occupied, there are several substances ; and yet the Com¬ 
posite substance, though subsisting in several places, is one 
only. Hence in regard to the Sense-organs, which are found 
to occupy different places, the said doubt arises. 

faction wth this latter are explained by th^ Vdrtika^ and thus amplified by tbe 
Tdiparyd ;—If we take the words of the Siitra as they stand, it would mean— 

* we have seen that when there is diversity of place there is multiplicity, as when 
several Jars occupy diverse places; and we also find a single thing occupying 
several places, as when a single composite resides in several ot its components/ 
But such statement would be open to the following objections—in danse (a) 
‘diversity of place’ denotes tlie quality of ‘diversity’ as subsisting 

in the Place ; and in clause (5) the term fli® ‘character of occupy¬ 

ing several places,’ denotes a quality subsisting in something else, other than 
Place. But Doubt can ever arise from two qualiths subsisting in two distinct 
things. For these reasons, the reasoning of the Sutra could be resolved into one or 
other (not both) of the following ; and neither would be right. For if the reasoning 
is put in the form—(a) ‘ Doubt arises because we have seen multiplicity a7id unity 
when there is diversity of place’’ —then inasmuch as thisqu^ity of diversity would 
belongto the place, it would not belong to anyone thing; and hence it would not 
be common to both (one and many) ; specially as what the Sutra has pointed out 
'in clause b) is only the fact of the one thing having the quality of occupying 
several places ; and it does not put forward the diversity as belonging to the Place ; 
—this latter has been put forward (in clause a) only in connection multiplier 
ity. If, on t-he other hand, the reasoning is put in the form—(&)—‘ Doubt arises 
because we have found Unity and Multiplicity when things occupy several 
places ’—then the difficulty is that, as a matter of fact, there is no substance which 
occupies several places, each substance occupying only one place ; so that in this 
also the character would not be a commou one; specially as what the Sutra declares 
in clause (h) is the fact that the character of occupying several places indicates unity 
of the thing. As for the coutiugcucy when several Jars occupy several places 
this has been spoken of, in clause (a) as indicating diversity of place^ and not the 
character of occupy big several places. 

[For these reasons, the Bhdsya, ignoring the literal meaning of the words of 
the Sutra, which, would be apparently irrelevant, has explained the Sutra according 
to its sense—says the Parishuidhi. And this sense is asj rendered in the translation. 
The whole point of the dilference is that the ‘ occupying of several places ’ should 
be taken as belonging to the Sense-organs specifically, and not to things pn general, 
—and that of occupying of several places md\ citing muUipUcUy as well as singleness. 

The BAasyacAandra offers the following explanation :— 

[TUis txplauation of the comp ound avoids the difficulty 
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Vartika ou Su. (50). 
fP. 388, L. 9 to P. 389, L. 6.] 

It has been proved that the Sense-organs are material in 
their character. Now arises the question—is the Sense- 
organ one ? or are they several?. 

The grounds for this doubt are set forth in the Sutra. 
Some people (unmindful of what the Bhasya has said, speci¬ 
ally in its last sentence), explain the Sutra simply to mean 
that— ‘ Multiplicity has been found when there is diversity 
of place, e.g. in the case of several Jars,—and a single thing 
has been found to occupy several places,—e.fip.,the Composite 
object ? 

But the Doubt, put in this form, does not appear to be 
quite reasonable. “Why?” (u) If the ground of doubt is 
set forth in the form—‘ because multiplicity and singleness 
have been found when there is diversity of place,’—then, 
inasmuch ‘ diversity of place ’ (being a property of the Place) 

raised in the Vdrtilca ]—‘ Because viulUplicUy of Sense-organs is indicated by the 
fact that it is foiuid in several places ’—and 

inasmuch as a single composite resides in 
■sveral of its components, it would seem that the Sense-organ is one only,’ 

The difliculty raised appears to be more verbal than real: What the Shtra means 
is simply this—‘ wc lind that when things occupy several places, they are many; 

when the Jar and the Cloth occupy different places] ;and wealso find a single 
thing occupying several places; the Composite is single and yet it resides in 
several components; so that when we find tlie Sense-organs occupying different 
places, there arises a Doubt as to whether they are several (like the Jar and the 
Cloth), or one (like the composite).’—as Vishvanatha puts it. And all that the 
Vdrliha insists upon is the fact that the Sutra should be construed as simply putting 
forward t/ie chamcier of occupying several ylaccs—as helonging it> the Sense-organs — 
as the properly conmioii to ‘one’ and ‘several,’ and hence giving rise to doubt as 
to the Sense-organs being one or many. And even when we take the Stitra as 
referring to things in general, the implication is exactly this. 

Vaidhamana, in the NydyanihandhaprahasTia^ puts the difficulty in a some¬ 
what different manner ;—‘*as the words of the Sutra stand, the first clause mentioni 
multiplicity due to diversity of place^ and it does not make any mention of singleness 
(^thc second factor of the Doubt) j similarly, the second clause mentions singleness 
during diversity of place^ and It does not make any mention of multiplicity ; so that 
in either case, the Doubt remains unaccounted for 
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does not belong to any single object, it could not be regarded 
as the ‘ common property ’ (giving rising to the Doubt). (J) 
If, on the other hand, (in order to avoid this difficulty) the 
ground of doubt is set forth in the form—‘ because when we 
find the character of occupying several places, things are 
found to be one as well as several,’—then, there is this 
difficulty, that as a matter of fact no substance is ever found 
to be occupying several plnees, and to be several [each place 
being occupied by a single substance]; hence the character 
(of occupying several places^ would fail to be common (to one 
Var p 389 many) ; for even wffien we see several such 

things as the Jar and the like, what we see is 
only a diversity of place, and not (any thing) as occupying 
several places. 

This Doubt, which is found to be inexplicable according 
to both the possible explanations (of the words as tliey stand), 
becomes explicable when we take the Sutra as referring to the 
Sense-organs as occupying several places ; the form of the 
doubt being—whether there are several organs occupying 
several places? or only one organ occupying several places? 
Such a doubt in regard to the Sense-organs could not arise, 
either (a) ‘ because of the diversity of place,’ or (d) ‘ because 
of (any single thing) occupying several places.’ [As the 
former explanation would have itj. [Hence the only right 
way is to take the Sutra as setting forth the two grounds as 
pertaining to the Sense-organs specifically, and not to things in 
general]. 

The Vartika, having explained the grounds of Doubt 
according to the Sutra and the Shasya, sets forth another 
ground for the doubt in question]—There is doubt also (a) 
because the Sense-organs are distinct from the Body, and also 
(b) because they are entities ; (a) As a matter of fact, we have 
found that things distinct from the Body are one — e.g. the 
Jikasha —as well as several, — e.g. the Jar and such things }— 
(6) we have also seen that entities are one as well as several; 
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-—both these characters —distinctness from theBody^Bind being 
entities —are found present in the Sense-organs; hence the 
said Doubt arises. ,, 


Bhasya on Su. (51). 

[P. 149, L. 6 to P, 150, L. 5]. 

{Purvapahsa ]—The Sense-organ is one,-^ 

The 0?jtaneods (Taotile) only, because or non- 
ABSENCE. (Su. 51.) 

The Cutaneous Organ is the only one organ —says the 
Opponent. Why ? Because of non»ahsence ; that is, there 
is no svbstr^itum of sense’-organ which is not pervaded by 
“ the Skin (in which the skin is not present) ; so that in the 
absence of Bkin there can be no perception of anything. 
‘‘Hence it follows that there is a single Sense-organ—the 
“Cutaneous (Tactile) Organ—by which all sense-substrata 
“ are pervaded, and in whose presence alone the perception 
“ of things is possible/* 

[* Siddhantaf \—The above is not right; because there is 
no perception (by the Tactile Organ) of the objects of other 
Sense-organs.f The distinctive feature of the Cutaneous or 
Tactile Organ is that it is the instrument of the perception 
of Touch; aud when by means of this Tactile Organ, the 
Touch (of a certain thing) is perceived, there is no perception 
of the objects of other Sense-organs, such forunstancej as 
Colour & 0 .*—by such persons as are blind (devoid of the Visual 
Organ, even though endowed with an efficient Tactile Organ). 
[According to the Purvapaksa] there is no other Organ except 
that which apprehends Touch; so that (according to that 
theory) the blind man should perceive Oolour &c., exactly as 
he perceives Touch;—as a matter of fact however, Colour &c. 
are not perceived by the blind;—from which it follows that 
the Cutaneous Organ is not the only 07ie Organ, 

[The view that the Cutaneous Organ is the only sense- 
organ having been shown to be untenable, the Purvapaksin 

^ This is the Siddhanta put forward by the Bh&sya ; the Sutrakara pro¬ 
pounds it in the next Sutra. 

t The BhatyaeJiandra calls this ‘Sutra*; but nowhere is it found aa 
SQtVa. The Tat^arya regards it as Sutra. It is interesting to note that the 
Parishuddhi states and criticises the view that this ia & Sutra. 
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next advances the view that the various Sense-organs are 
only parts of the one Cutaneous Organ]—**The perception of 
those things would be of the same kind as the perception of 
Smoke; that is, as a matter of fact, the touch of Smoke is per¬ 
ceived (felt) by means of that particular part of the Cutane¬ 
ous Organ (skin) which is located in the Eye,—and not by 
means of any other part of skin ; and similarly Colour, &c. 
also are perceived by particular parts of the skin ; and it is 
on account of the destruction of such particular parts that 
the blind fail to perceive Colour, the deaf fail to perceive 
Sound, and so forth. 

Answer —What has been ui*ged is not to right; as it in¬ 
volves a self-contradiction. Having asserted that—‘‘ inas¬ 
much as the Cutaneous Organ is not absent anywhere, there 
is only one Sense-organ/^—you now allege that the percep¬ 
tion of Colour &c. is obtained by means of particular parts 
of skin, just like the perception of Smokeif this latter 
allegation is true, then the instruments apprehending the 
several objects of perception (Colour, Touch &c.) must be 
regarded as several; for the simple reason that each of them 
apprehends a particular object of its own; as is proved by 
the fact that one particular object, (e.ff. Colour) is perceived 
only when one particular instrument (the ffj/e or the S&in 
in the Eye) is present, and it is not perceived when the latter 
is destroyed. Thus your former assertion (that there is a 
single Sense-organ apprehending all things) becomes con¬ 
tradicted by the latter. 

The non-difference' that you have put forward (in 
Su. 51), as the reason (for the conclusion that there is only 
one Sense-organ ’) is also open to doubt. As a matter of fact, 
the substrata of the Sense-organs are pervaded by (Le, com¬ 
posed of) the Earth and such other substances also; for in the 
absence of these substances there is no perception of things. 
From this it follows that there is no single Sense-organ—the 
Cutaneous or any other—which can bring about the percep¬ 
tion of all things, 

Vartika on Su. (51). 

[P. 886, L. 7 to P. 893, L. 8]. 

There is only one Sense-organ ’’—says the Opponent, 

Which one is that P 

® When the blind fail to perceive Colour, it is only becuuse that particular 
part of skin which was in the Eye, and which was the means of colour-perception, 
has been destroyed. 
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^^ The Outaneofis is the only one Sense-^organ^ because of 
non^absence ^—says the Sutra. What is this non^absence? 
What WQ mean by ^ noii-absenoe ’ is that the Outaneous 
Organ is connecti^d with the substrata of all sense-organs; 
that is, there is not a single sense-organ which is not per- 
“ vaded by the Skin.^ Or, ^ non-absence ’ may mean con- 
^‘comitance; the sense being that there is no perception by 
^^any sense-organ except when the Skin is there. By reason 
of this non-ahsence^ we conclude that the Cutaneous is the 
‘‘ only one Sense-organ.” 

The above is not right; because there is no 'perception of 
the Objects of oth*^.r Sense-organs —says the Bhasya. That is, 
the view put forward goes against actual experience {ie. all 
evidence); t that is, one wdio asserts that there is only one 
Sense-organ contradicts actual experience. If the Cutane¬ 
ous Organ were the only sense-organ, there would be tactile 
perception of all things; so that Colour would be perceived 
by the blind, Sound by the deaf, and so forth ; as a matter of 
fact however, no such perception takes place;—hence it 
follows that the Sense-organ cannot be one only. 

The ‘ non-absence ’ that has been put forward as the 
reason is not valid; as the reasoning based upon it [Le, 
^because the insbrameots by which all things are perceived 
are connected with the Outaneous Organ, they should all be 
regarded as the Cutaneous Organ ’] is not true; for as a 
matter of fact, the Substrata of the Sense-organs are found to 
be pervaded by, or connected with, several such things as the 
Earth and the like, which are not Sense-organs ’; so that it 
is nob true that ^ anything connected with the substrata of 
sense«Drgans must be the Sense-organ.’ 

^ The third ‘ na ’ appears to be superfluous. 

t ‘ Lohanrodha^ means contrary to experience. But ih^Tatparya explains 
it to mean ‘ Pramanavirodha/ contrary to all evidence ; and the reason for this 
explanation given by the Parisliuddki is that, inasmuch as the Sense-Organs 
themselves [are not perceptible, the}? can not form objects of ‘ordinary 
experience.’ 
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“ It may be due to the destruction of the part.—That 
is, when the blind fail to perceive Colour,—or when the deaf 
fail to hear Sound,—this is due to the fact that a particular 
part of the Cutaneous Organ (by means of which Colour is 
perceived or Sound is heard) has been destroyed; just as we 
find that the perception of Smoke being brought about by 
means of a part of the Cutaneous Organ,—when that parti¬ 
cular part of Skin in the Eye-ball is destroyed, there is no 
perception of the touch of Smoke.” 

This cannot be accepted, as it involves self-contradiction. 

Var. P.390. that—“ the perception of 

Colour &c., is brought about by means of a 
part of the Cutaneous Organ, just like the perception of 
Smoke ”,—you contradict the assertion that “ there is 
only one sense-organ ”, having previously declared that 
“ the Cutaneous Organ is the only one sense-organ ”, you 
now assert that “ the perception of Colour &c., is brought 
about by means of different parts of the Cutaneous organ 
and in doing this you admit what you have sought to deny. 
The ‘parts’ ha^e no existence apart from the ‘ Wholeand 
those ‘ parts ’ of the Cutaneous Organ that are regarded 
by you as the means of apprehending Colour &c.,—are these 
of the nature of ‘ Sense-organs ’ or not ? “ What of this ?” 

Well, if those ‘ parts ’ aro of the nature of ‘ sense-organs 
then all those being so many different Sense-organs, the 
Sense-organ cannot be one only ; if, on the other hand, the 
‘ parts ’ are not of. the nature of ‘ Sense-organs ’, then Colour 
&c., (which are perceived by their means) cannot be regard¬ 
ed as ' perceptible by the Senses ’! 

Su(ra (52). 

[Siddha7iia] —It is not true [that thjshe is only 
ONE Sense-okgan] ; because (several) things are not 
• PERCEIVED SIMULTANEOUSLY. (Su. 52). 
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Bhasya on Su. (52). 

[P. 15C, L. 7 to L. IL] 

[According to the view that there is only one sense-organ 
apprehending all things, what would happen would be that] 
the Soul would come into contact with the Mind, the Mind 
with the single Sense-organ, and the single sense-organ with 
all objects (Colour, Odour, Touch, Taste and Sound); so that 
(in every act of Perception), the contact of the Soul, the 
Mind, the Sense-organ and the several objects being present, 
there would be perception, at one and the same time, of all 
these objects. As a matter of fact however, Colour and 
such other objects are never perceived at one and the same 
time. Hence it follows that it is not true that there is a 
single sense-organ operating on all objects of perception. 

Further, by reason of the non-concomitance of the per¬ 
ceptions of things, it cannot be accepted that there is a single 
sense-organ apprehending all things ; if there were concomi¬ 
tance of perceptions of several things, then no blindness &c., 
would be possible.^ 

Vartika on Su. (52), 

The Siddhanta view put forward is connected with the 
following SAtra— ^It is not true, because several things are not 
perceived sim>ultaneouslyJ For one who holds that there is 
only one sense-organ, it would be possible to have the per¬ 
ception of several things at one and the same time. *‘How so 
Well, there would be present, (a) the contact of the Soul with 
the Mind, (h) of the Mind with the Sense-organ, and (c) of 

*The difference between/ iion-siiimltauoity of peroeptioua’ urged before and the 
‘ non-concomitance of perceptions’, urged now is not quite clear. The distinction, 
according to the Vartika and the JVarisJiuddhi, is that hion-siinultaucity’is more gene¬ 
ral, referring principally to simultaneity of Perceptions ; the sense being that several 
perceptions cannot appear at the same time ; wliiie ‘non-concomitance’ refers mainly 
io the objects perceived ; the sense being that the several perceptions do not always 
appear together ; t. e., it is not necessary that the perception of Odour must always 
be accompanied by the perception of Colour ; if that were so, then at the time that 
the blind man perceives Odour, he culd have the perception of Colour also ; and 
he would not be blind at all. 

The Farisliuddlii remarks that wliat the Sutra really means to urge here is, not 
exactly the ^ non-simultaneity of cognitions', but only the impossibiuty of several 
things being perceived at one and the same time. 
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the Sense-organ with all objects of perception ; so that out 
of these contacts of the Soul, the Mind, the Sense-organ and 
the several objects, there should proceed the perceptions of 
all those objects at one and same time. 

[The Vartika raises an objection against the BhSsya in¬ 
terpretation of the /Sw/ra]—“The above reasoning is not 
right; as by that same reasoning, there should be the possibil¬ 
ity (also according to one who holds that there are several 
Sense-organs) of the appearing, at one and the same time, 
of the perceptions of several such objects as are perceptible 
by the same sense-organ. That is to say, it has been urged 
that for one who holds that there is a single sense-organ, 
it being possible for the single Sense-organ to be in contact 
with several objects at one and the same time, there would 
be the absurd contingency of the perceptions of these several 
objects appearing at one and the same time ; —but exactly 
in the same manner, for him also who holds that there are 
several Sense-organs, there would be the possibility of the 
perceptions of several things perceptible by any one sense- 
organ appearing at the same time.* The explanation that 
the Siddhantin may put forward will be equally availa¬ 
ble for the other party also. If, on the other hand, 
the contingency is not objectionable, then there is no point in 
urging (against the Purvapaksa) the contingency of ‘ the 
simultaneous perception of things’ [as is done by the Sutra, 
as explained by the Bhdsya\." 


® According to the Purvapalcm^ there is a single sense-organ apprehending all 
things ; so that whenever one thing is perceived all things could be perceived. Tro© ; 
but according to the Siddhanta also, though there are several Sense-organs, yet there 
are seveial things perceptible by each of those several organs ; for instance, several 
kinds of colour are apprehended by the Eye, several kinds of Odour by the ^I'ose; and 
so forth; so that according to this view also the contingency would be possible at 
the time that we perceive the Red Colour, our Eye is jn contact with all vUihle 
things ; so that the visual perception of all visible things should appear siraultaiit- 
ously. So that the contingeney is equally possible in both views. 
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(A.) To the above objection some people offer the fol¬ 
lowing answer—-[According to the Biddhanla] the simultane¬ 
ous perception of several things’ is not possible, because of 
the difference in the desire to cognise (which is the precursor 
of every cognition, and which can arise, at any one time, 
in regard to only one thing). “ But the same may be said 
for us also. If the simultaneous perception of several things 
is avoided by you by reason of the difference in the desire 
to cognise, then this ‘ difference in the desire to cognise' is 
certainly not barred against us either. So that what is 
necessary for the Sid^kantin is to find out some other reason, 
to account for the fact that perceptions cannot appear simul¬ 
taneously, even when the desire to cognise (several things is 
there).’* 

(B.) Others have put forward the fact of the Sense- 
organs being instruments. This answer (to the 
objection against the Siddhanta as put for¬ 
ward in the JShasya) is as follows:—“ Because the Sense- 
organs are instruments (there can be no simultaneity of per¬ 
ceptions) ; it is in the very nature of the Instrument that, 
even though operated (by an intelligent agent,) it cannot per¬ 
form several operations at one and the same time ; and 
when it is not so operated, it does not act at all.” 

But this explanation also is equally available to both (the 
PurvapaJcsin and the Siddhantin ); for him also who holds 
that there is a single sense>organ, this Sense-organ is not 
deprived of the character of * Instrument.’ For these rea¬ 
sons, it is clear that it is not right to urge (against the 
Purvapaksin) the fact that ‘ things are not perceived simul¬ 
taneously ’ (as has been done by the Sutra)," 

[Having pointed out difficulties in the Bhaaya presenta¬ 
tion of the Sid4hUnta standpoint embodied in 8u. 52, the 
Vstrtika introduces its own presentation of that standpoint] 
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—Parmpahsin who holds that there is a single Sense* 
organ, should be questioned as follows, in regard to the 
several alternatives possible:—^You hold that there is a single 
Sense-organ which apprehends all things; now does this 
single Sense-organ operate by contact^ or not ? What of 
that ?” Well, if it operates by contact, then yon should say 
what that single Sense-organ is. If the Cutaneous (Tactile) 
Organ is that single Sense-organ, then there can bo no per¬ 
ception of Colour and such other things, which can never be 
in contact with the Cntaneous organ. If it conld apprehend 
Colour &c. without coming into contact with them, then the 
same would be the case with Touch also [so that it would 
not he true that the organ operates by contact only.J If 
it be held that the organ operates half and half, both ways, 
f. e., some things it apprehends by contact, and others 
without contact,—then it loses the character of ^Instrument.* 
Well, let it lose the character of ‘Instrument*—What harm 
does that do to our position ?** How, it is in answer to 
this last argument of the Opponent that we have the Suira 
(52) pointing ont that—‘ what is put forward cannot be 
^cepted, as it would involve the contingency of several 
things being perceived simultaneously the sense being 
that when the conting&wy of several things being per- 
eeimd simuUaneomly is urged against the SiddkBniin^ 
who holds that there are several sense-organs, his answer is 
that no such contiagency can arise, because the Sense-organs 
are ‘ instruments ^ [and no iustrument can have several 
operations at one and the same timej ;—while such an expla¬ 
nation is not available for the PBrwapaksins, according to 
whoso view the Sense-organs have been deprived of the 
character of ‘ Instrumeut* [and who finds nothing undesir¬ 
able in thisj. Further, the assertion, that the ^ sense-organ 
operates by contact, and it does not operate by contact, is 
self-contradictory. 
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Further, the Cutaneous Organ cannot be the only sense- 
organ, because of non-concomitance ; what is meant by ‘ con¬ 
comitance ’ is that the perception of one thing by one person 
is accompanied by the perception of a second thing also; and 
if there be such concomitance, there would be no possibility 
of men being blind or deaf &c. 

Sutra (53). 

The Cutaneous Organ cannot be the only sbnse- 

OHGAN ; as this WOULD INVOLVE INNER OONTRADIOTIONS.* 

(Su. 63). 

Bhasya on Su. (53)- 
|P. 153, L. 13 to P. 151, L. 5]. 

The Cutaneous Organ cannot be regarded as the only 
Sense-organ; as such a view involves inner contradictions : 
That is, it would mean that by that Organ, Colour &c. are 
perceived without being in contact with it;—and if the organ 
is operative without contact (as it is ex-hypothesi, in the 
perception of Colour &e.), then it should be so in the per¬ 
ception of Touch also; or if Touch &c. are apprehended 
by the organ by contact only, then Colour &c. also should be 
apprehended by contact only.t It might be urged that 
—" the Cutaneous Organ operates half and half. ” But, in 
that case, since no obstruction would be possible, any and 
every object would be equally perceived. That is to say, 
if you mean that—“ Touch &c. are apprehended by the 
Cutaneous Organ only whdn they are in contact with it, 
while Colours are apprehended by it without being in con¬ 
tact with it, ”—then (our answer is that), under such a 
theory (where apprehension is possible without contact) there 
would be no obstruction (to the operation of the Organ); 
and there being no obstruction, there would be perception 
of all colours, the hidden as well as the unhidden; nor would 

• The Bh&iyachandra explains the term ^ vipratiseddha ’ as ‘ vidhdya pratuedha, 
* denying after affirming-'— i.e., contradicting oneself. 

This Sutra is not foand in Vishvanatha ; the BJidiyachandra appears to treat 
it as Bhasya; it Is not found in Sutra Ms. D, nor in the Puri Sutra Ms. It is 
found in the Nydyasuchinihandha^ and the Vartiha also treats it as SUtra. 

f The right reading SffRHT is supplied by the Puri Ms. A. and B. 
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there be any ground for the well-known, phenomenon that 
there is perception of Colour near at band, and no perception 
of Colour at a distance; that is to say, if the Cutaneous 
organ apprehends Colour without being in contact with it, 
then there would no reason for the phenomenon that, while 
Colour is not perceived from a distance, it is perceived 
when near at hand. 

Vartika on Su. (63). 
tP. 391, L 18 to P. S92, L. 4] 

The Cutaneous Organ etc. —says the Sotra. The rest is 
clear in the Bhasya. 

(A) Further, the derangement or destruction of one would 
make all perception impossible. That is, if there is only one 

Sense-organ, then if that one happens to be 
deranged, or destroyed, no kind of Perception 
would be possible. 

(B) Also because there is no possibility of obstruction. If 
the Cutaneous Organ is the only one sense-organ, then no 
obstruction can have any force against its operation; and 
as a result of this even very remote things should be perceived. 

(C) There loould be no ground for the phenomenon 
that there is perception of Colour near at hand, and no percep¬ 
tion of Colour at a distance. That is, if the Cutaneous Organ 
were operative without contact, then there would be no 
reason why there should be perception of things close to the 
organ, and no perception of things remote from it. 

Bhasya on Su (54). 

[P, 151, L. 5 to L. I't]. 

The multiplicity (of sense-organs) having been proved 
(indirectly) by the denial of singleness, the tiufra proceeds to 
propound direct positive arguments in support of the same.* 

•This sentence has been construed in two ways, by the VSrtlka :—(IJ ehitva- 
pra^Ue^dt anantaram^ —‘ after having negatived singleness ’— nanatvasiddfiau 
8thdjpamhe§uh upddlyate —Hlie Sutra propounds arguments in support of ooulti 
plicity,or (2) ‘ ehatitaprsktisedkdt nanatmsiddhau' —‘ the multiplicity of sense- 
organs having been proved (indirectly) by the denial of singleness, the Sutra 
proceeds to propounds direct argument in support of the same. 
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Ssira (&4). 

Because the objects of the Sense-organs abb five¬ 
fold. (Sa. 54). 

Tlie term ‘ artha ’ stands for prayojana., ‘ object ’ or ‘ pur¬ 
pose’; and as a matter of fact, this ‘ object ’ of tbe sense-organs 
is five-fold; that is, when Touch, is apprehended by the 
Tactile Organ, that same organ does not apprehend Colour; 
hence we infer the existence of another Visual organ, 
which serves the ‘ purpose ’ of apprehending Colour; 
similarly when Colour and Touch are apprehended (by 
the Tactile and the Visual organs respectively), these 
two organs do not apprehend Odour; which leads us to infer 
a third, the Olfactory Organ, which serves the ‘ purpose ’ 
of apprehending Odour;—in the same manner, when the 
three \^Touch, Colour and Odour) are apprehended (by the 
Tactile, the Visual and Olfactory organs respectively), these 
same organs do not apprehend Taste; hence we infer the 
existence of the fourth, the G-estatory Organ, which serves 
the ‘ purpose ’ of apprehending Taste;—lastly, when the four 
(Touch, Colour, Odour and Taste) are apprehended (by the 
the Tactile, the Visual, the Olfactory, and the G-estatory 
organs respectively) those same organs do not apprehend 
Sound; hence we infer the fifth, the Auditory Organ, which 
serves the * purpose ’ of apprehending Sound. Thus, from 
the fact that the purpose of one sense-organ is not served 
by another, it follows that there are five Sense-organs. 

VSriika on Sfi. (54), 

[P. 892, L. 4 to P. 39S, L, 7.] 

The mnliiplicitij of sense-organs having been proved by 
the denial of singleness, the Sutra proceeds to propound direct 
positive arguments ia support of the same —says the BhUsya. 
** But ”—says the Opponent—“ we do not understand how 
multiplicity is proved by ‘ denial ’; for all that the denial 
can do is to show that singleness cannot be established| how 
does that prove multiplicity? Then again, in^much there 
can be no action or operation without a means or instrument 
(of accomplishing it) how can there be any denying (which 
w ah action) of Singleness ? All that the denial does is to 
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set aside the inferential reasonings in support of the Singleness ; 
it does not set aside either singleness or multiplicity. Under 
the oiroamstanoes, Tvhat construction can be put upon the 
passage of the Bhasya ? ” 

Answer : [The passage may be construed in two ways]— 
(A) * JPratisedhUt nanatavasiddhau ’ should be construed 
asr—‘pratisedhat anantaram nSnatvasiddhau’; i.e, ‘after 
the denial, in support of the establishing of multiplicity the 
Sutra propounds the argument because the pu,rpose of the 
sense-organs is five-fold.' Or (B) the clause ‘pratisedhat 
nanStvasiddhau ’ may be taken to mean that ‘ the denial of 
singleness having been proved by reasons supporting that 
denial, multiplicity also becomes proved by implication, in¬ 
directly. ’ 

“ What is the reason on which the denial is baaed ? ” 

The reason is that—‘ otherwise several things would be 
perceived at the same time’ (Su. 52). This is the reasoning by 
which singleness has been negatived. And the negative proof 
having been already provided there, the next Sutra pro¬ 
pounds the positive proof.* 

Because the objects of the Sense-organs are five-fold —says 
the Sutra ; and the term ‘ artha ' stands for the ‘ pray of ana ’ 
^c. &e, —says the Bhasya. 

Says the Opponent :—“ This Sutra has no semblance of 
reasoning at all. Why so ? Because the probandum of a 
reasoning is that which is predicated by—forms the pre- 
dvate of—the Proposition ; so that the proposition being 

•The ParUhuddhi remarks—Though the mere invalidating ot the premises 
does not entirely demolish the Proposition, yet, in a case where the negativing of 
the Opponent’s proposition is accomplished, it implies the establishing of the contrary 
of that proposition ;—this is what is meant by the Bhasya. Formally formulated, 
the reasoning would stand thus—‘ In one body, the number of Sense-organs is 
mi one, —because even though several things are in proximity, yet the perception 
of these comes gradually, one after the other, and not simultaneously in a case 
■where the organ is one only, the perception of things in proximity to it, does not 
appear one after the other ; as we find in the case of the Visual organ/ 
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in tte form ^ the Sense-organs are five ^ the premiss 
‘because the ariha of the sense-organs is five-fold* is entirely 
irrelevant-even when ^artha* is taken in the sense of 
frayojana ^—and the premiss in the form ‘ because the 
prayojana of the Sense-organs is five*fold ’— the irrelevancy 
remains. If {with a view to escaping from this difficulty) 
‘ perceptions * are made the ‘ subject ’ of the Proposition 
[the Proposition being stated in the form ‘ perceptions are 
brought about by the instrumentality of five sense-organs’] 
then the probans (or premiss put forward) could not be 
valid (or relevant). The same thing happens if * Objects * are 
made the ‘ subject ’ [the proposition being stated in the form 
‘ Objects are apprehended by means of five sense-organs’]. ” 

Afiswer —The Sutra may be the taken as stating the 
following resonings :—‘ In regard to Colour, Taste, Odour, 
Touch and Sound, the observer is one whose action (of per¬ 
ceiving) is brought about by several instruments,—because 
in the appearing of one thing after the closing of another 
he requires the aid of a different instrument;—when¬ 
ever a person has several objects, he is always found to 
require the aid of a different instrument, when on the closing 
of one object there appears another object;—c p., when a 
man is proficient in several crafts, he needs a different im¬ 
plement when on the closing of the work of one craft, he 
takes up that of another ;—now in the case of Colour, Taste 
&c, also, we find that when one of them appears (is perceiv¬ 
ed) after another has ceased, there is always need of a differ¬ 
ent instrument;—hence we conclude that in regard to 
Colour, Taste, Odour, Touch and Sound, the Observer is one 
whose action is brought about by several instruments.* 

Sutra (55). 

[Objection'] —‘‘What is asserted cannot be accept¬ 
ed ; BEOAUSe THE ‘ OBJECTS * ARE MANY (aND NOT 

‘ FIVE ’) ”—(Sti. 55), 
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Bhasya on Sti. (55). 

[P. 151, L. 15 fco L. 1^^.] 

[Says the Opponent]—“ That there are sense-organs 
cannot be regarded as rightly proved by the fact that the 
objects of the Sense-organs are ji^efold ; — why ?— because the 
said objects are many. The ^ objects ’ of the Sense-organs are 
several; e y., there are three kinds of Touch—the cool^ the hot 
and the neither’-cool-nor^hot'; there are endless colours—^in 
the shape of white, green and the rest ; there are three 
odours—agreeable, disagreeable and indifferent ; there are 
several tastes—the bitter and the rest; Sound is diverse, 
appearing in the form of letters as also in that of mere in¬ 
distinct sound. In view of these facts, the man, who would 
hold the Sense-organs to be five on the ground of the objects 
of the sense-organs being five-fold, should also have to 
admit that there are many (more than five) Sense-organs, 
because the objects of the sense-organs are many/’ 

Vartika on Su. (55). 

[P. 393, L. 9 to L. 15]. 

What is asserted cannot be accepted SfC, —says the 
Sutra. This objection is raised against the Siddkanta in tbe 
form is which it has been put forward ; and what is meant 
by this objection is to object to the number five. 

But in urging the objection the Opponent is not right, 
as he falls into self-contradiction ; when he asserts tliat 
‘ because the objects of the Sense-organs ai’e many the 
Sense-organs must be many ’ he goes against his former 
allegation that ‘ there is a single Sense-organ.’ 

The Opponent answers this charge as follows :—What 
is urged against us has no force ; because we are advancing 
proofvS ; that is, what we mean (by Su. 55) is, not to prove 
that there are several Sense-organs because the objects of 
the Sense-organs are five-fold,—and there would be self-con¬ 
tradiction only if we did this,—but simply to urge, in op¬ 
position to your argument that ‘ because the objects of the 
Sense-organs are five-fold, there must be five Sense-organs’, 
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the fact that, if it be held that the number of Sense-organs 
should be five because their objects are five-fold, then it 
should also be admitted that the number of Sense-organs 
should be many because their objects are many.” 

Sulra (56). 

[Answer]—I nasmuch as (the seveual kinhs of 

Onotra abe) nothing moee than ‘ odour,’ there can be 

NO DENIAD OF OdOUR OR THE REST (aS CONSTITUTING THE 

* FIVE Sense-oeuans ’). (Su. 56). 

lihasya on Su, (56). 

[P. 152, L. 1 to L. 11]. 

As a matter of fact, Odoui" (Colour, Taste, Touch 
and Sound) have their exact extensions precisely detei-rnined 
through their respective communities (or genera) ;—so that 
the perceptions of these can be rightly regarded as indicat¬ 
ing the existence of distinct apprehending instruments, only 
wh^en it is found that they (the perceptions) are such as are 
not brought about by the same (or similar) instruments.* 
Further, the argument that has been put forward (in Su. 54) 
has for its subject the ‘ perceptible things ’ as grouped under 
well-defined heads, and not individual things, severally ; while 
your denial (in Su, £5) of the number * five ‘ as applied to 
‘ perceptible things ’ refers to individual things regarded 
severally. Consequently the denial cannot be regarded as 
as right and proper.t 


° The reading ’T ipn«Ul|v5T is wrong ; the right reading is nijMIjPdl as found in 
the two Puri Jfss. and in the Bh.&t>jachaiidra, aud also supported by the Bhiaya 
i>clow. 

All Odours are appreheuded by tbe same organ ; lienee they are grouped under 
one head/and regarded as ‘one’, similarly with Colour, Taste, Touch and Sound. 
Hence those five groups justify the assumption of five ‘Sense-organs.’ The Opponent 
takes each Odour as a distinct unit, and for each such unit he would have oue organ ; 
and hence he does not agree to restrict the number of organs to five only. But when 
all Odours are actually found to be apprehended by the same organ, there is nothing 
to justify the assumption or several organs for the apprehending of Odour. 
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But how do you know that Odour and the rest ha Ye 
their extension precisely determined through their respective 
communities 

Well, as a matter of fact, the three kinds of Touch the 
cool, the warm and the neither-warm-nor-cool-—are all 
grouped (and unified) under the single community of 

* Touch"; so that when we perceive the cool Touch (by the 
Tactile organ), the perception of the other two kinds of 
Touch—the warm and the ueiiher-warm^nor-cool — cannot 
indicate, or justify the assumption of, other instruments 
(distinct from the said Tactile organ); for the simple re^on 
that all the several kinds of Touch are as a matter of fact 
perceptible by the same instrument; that is, the other two 
kinds of Touch also are actually perceived by means of the same 
organ as the cool Touch. Similarly, all kinds^ of Od<mr are 
included under the single group ^ Odour, all kinds of Colour 
under * Colonr," all kinds of Taste under ^ Taste and all 
kinds of Sound under * Sound/ As for the perceptions of 
Odour (Taste, Colour, Touch and Sound) on the other hand, 
each of these is found to be obtained by means of a different 
kind of instrument; and as such they indicate so many 
different organs. From all this it becomes established that 

* because the object of the Sense-organs are five-fold, there 
are five Sense-organ a.® 

J^ariikaon Su- (56). 

[P. 393, L. 15 to P. 394, L. 2]. 

The answer to the objection urged (under Sti, 55) is given 
in the next Sutra (56), which mjs—Inasmuch as ^c. §c. 
Odour &e., have their extension determined through the 
communities of ‘ Odour ’ and the rest; and they do not indi¬ 
cate the presence of any other instruments except those that 
bring about their own perception. All those entities in 
which the community of ‘ Odour ’ subsists are found to have 
their perception brought about by a single (same) organ; 
hence the sub-divisions of Odour)-* agreeable* - disagreeable 
and ‘indifferent’.-(being all perceptible by means of the 
same organ) cannot point to any other organs of perception. 
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Similarly with the others (Colour and the rest). The rest 
is clear in the Bhasya, 

Bhasya on Su. (57). 

[P. 1.52, L. 11 to L. 14.] 

[Says the Opponent]—‘‘If things can be grouped under 
“ a community, then it follows that all the Sense-organs 

“ SHOOED BB BEGABDBD AS ‘ ONE,’ THEIB (sBVEKAL) 

“ OBJECTS BEING NO MORE THAN ‘ OBJECT ’ (Su. 57). 

“ That is to say, all objects being included under the single 
“community of ‘object’ [the ‘objects of the Sense-organs’are owe, 
from which it follows that there is only one Sense-organ].” 

Vartika on Su. (57). 

[P. 394, L. 2 to L. 7.] 

“ If things can be grouped under a single community, then it 
follows that there is only one Sense-organ; since their objects are 
no more than ‘ object.’ The meaning of this is that there is 
no incongruity (in the Purvapaksa view that there is a 
single Sense-organ). 

Sutra (58). 

[Answer] — Not so; because op the pivbpoldness 

—(a) OP THE signs (Oli INDICATIVES) IN THE SHAPE OF PER¬ 
CEPTIONS, (b) OF THE LOCATION, (c) OF THE PBOOBSS (OPERA¬ 
TION), (d) OP THE SHAPE (MAGNITUDE) AND (e) OF THE CON¬ 
STITUENTS. (Su. 58). 

Bhasya on Su. (58.) 

[P. 152, L. 16 to P. 15S, L. 8]. 

As a matter of fact, objects are never found to have their 
extension determined through the community of ‘ Object ’ ; 
and hence they cannot all be inferred as perceptible by any 
single organ, independently of other organa; in the 4ae of 
Odour, &c., on the other hand, we find that they do have their 
extension determined by their respective communities, ‘ Od¬ 
our’ and the rest; and as such they are inferred aspercep. 
tible—each by a distinct Sense-organ. Hence what is urged 
(in Su, 57) is entirely irrelevant. 
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This is what is described in detail in the Sutra :— 

(A) Because of the Uvefoldness of the signs in the. shape of 
Perceptions; what indicate the existence of Sense-organs 
are our own perceptions, since the presence of Sense-organs 

is proved only by the perception that we have of certain 
things;—this has been already explained in the Bhasya 
on Su. 54, which speaks of the ‘ fivefoldness of the objects of 
Sense-organs’;—thus then, inasmuch as the'^indicatives of 
Sense-organs,’—the shape of perceptions, are fivefold, the ' 
Sense-organs nciust be five. 

(B) The location also of the Sense-organs are fivefold : (1) 
The Tactile Organ, which is indicated by the perception of 
Touch, has its location throughout the body ; (2) the Visual 
Organ, which, as issuing out of the body, is indicated by 
the perception of Colour, has its location in the pupil of the 
Bye; (3) the Olfactory organ has its location in the nose; {4) the 
Gestatory organ has its location in the Tongue; (6) the Audi¬ 
tary Organ has its location in the cavity of the Bar all this 
being proved by the fact that tlia five organs have their exis¬ 
tence indicated by the perceptions of Odour, Taste, Colour, 
Touch and Sound. 

(C) On account of the fivefoldness of the processes also 

there is diversity in the sense-organs : (in visual percep¬ 

tion) the Visual Organ encased in the pupil issues outside 
and then gets at the objects possessed of Colour ; the Organs 
of Touch (Taste and Odour) on the other hand are themselves 
got at by the objects, which latter reach the Organs by the 
movements of the body in which the Organs exist; while the 
contact of the Auditory Organ with the Sound (heard) is 
obtained by reason of this latter proceeding in a series. 

(D) ‘ Akritif shape stands for the exact limit or ex¬ 
tent of magnitude; and this is found to be fivefold. The 
Olfactory, the Gestatory and the Tactile Organs have their 

®The remarks that, inasmuch as the Auditory organ consists 

of Akasha it is not right to locate it in the Eor-cavJty. To avoid this difficulty, it 
offers other explanations of the compound ^ karriachhidradhiHMnam'\ (1) 

‘cMfiroTnV<^avitystands fora particular form of contact; and ‘’ stands 
for an object made up of earth-particles : and ‘ adhistTiana ’ stands for auxiliary ; 
hence the whole compound means ‘ that which has for its axiliary an object made 
up of earth-particles’:—or (2) ‘that which is the adhisthana,—substratum,—of the 
contact of the Ear’.—Both these interpretations would apply to the Akasha. 
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shape or magnifciicle resfericted to their respective substrata 
(in the body ; the shape of the Olfactory organ is the same 
as that of the Nose^ and so forth),—and are infeiTod (as dis¬ 
tinct from the perception of their objects;—while the Visual 
organ, though located in the pupil, moves out of the socket 
and pervades over the object;—while, lastly, the Auditory 
Organ is nothing other than ikasha itself, and like Ak&sha^ 
is all pervading,—being inferred only from the perception 
of Sound; and yet this Organ manifests or renders audible 
only certain particular saands,“being restricted in its scope 
by the substratum (body) in which it subsists, by reason of 
the force of the peculiar faculties (of Merit and Demerit) 
belonging to the person concerned^^ 

(B) By Oonstitiient^ is meant ^source*; the 

* sources’ or * constituents^ of the Sense-organs are five, in 
the shape of the radimentary substances, Sarth (Air, Water, 
Light and AkAshah It follows therefore that, because 
the ‘ constituents ’ are five, the Sense-organs also must be 
five. 


Variika on Su, (58). 

[P. 394, L. 5 to P. 395, L. 7,] 

What has been urged (in Su. 57) has uo force, as it has 
been already answered ; L e., it has already been answered 
by what has been said under Sn. 54. For the purpose of 
explaining this same point we have the next Sutra— Nat so, 
beamm of the finefoldness nf (a )—the sigm 

(A) How * perceptions * are the ^ signs ' or indioatorS| 
of the Sense-organs has been already explained in Su. 56. 

(B; The Sense-organs must be several,—^because they 
have distinct loo^itions ;—ihings with distinct locations are 
always found to be distinct; there js diversity of 

location in the case of several Jars there is similar diver¬ 
sity of location in the case of Seiise-.organs ;—henoe these 

Tiioiigh the Auditory organ is nothiog more thao the all-perv’adiiig Akasba ; 
yet it caimot appreliend all SocindH in the world, hecaiiseifs scope is rcfstricted by 
the disabilitiej^ of the body in which it snbsists,—this connection of a particular 
organ with a particalar object being determined by the meric and demerit of the 
man to whom it belongs. 
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miisfc be several. According to the theory that there are 
distinct locations for the several Seose-organSj when the 
location of one organ is destroyed, another organ remains nn- 
affected, resting in its own distinct location ; so that this 
theory involves no incongruity.® 

(0) Oil account of the dmersii]/ of proeessee^—m formulat¬ 
ing the argument this reason should be stated in the form 
^ because the processes of the Sense-organ are diverse * the 
undesirable contingency involved in the contrary view may 
be pointed out here also, as before. 

(D) ^ Shape ’ stands for the exact extent of magnitude .,Jhe 
Olfactory : the Oestatory and the Tactile Organs have there mag-- 
nitude restricted to their respective substrata —says the Bhasya, 
The Visual Organ, issuing out of the Eye-socket^ pervades 
over the object; and is thus of larger magnitude (than the 
aforesaid three organs). The Auditory Organ, which is only 
Akisha, is restricted in its operations by the limitations of 
its location ; Akasha becomes connected with (located in) 
the Ear-cavity, which is found under the influence of Merit 
and Demerit, and which (on that account) becomes the means 
of the apprehension of SoundSj agreeable, disagreeable or 
Var P 395 indifferent; and what renders Sound audible 

is only the Akasha thus connected with the 
Ear-cavity, and not as connected with any other orifices of the 
body, like the mouth and the rest; nor is the Bound render¬ 
ed audible elsewhere (than in the Ear-cavity) ; and it is for 
this reason that the Auditory Organ is affected favourably 
or otherwise by what is done to the Ear-cavity ; for so iav 
as the Akasha itself is concerned (winch constitutes the 
Auditory Organ), it is eternal, and as such cannot be affect- 

® Tills incongruity will be present in the tlieory that all Sense-organs have iiie 
same location ; as hi that case the destruction of one location would man the destruc¬ 
tion of the location of all Sense-organs ; so that the removal of; the Eyes would 
put an end to all sense-perception i 
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either favourably or unfavourably. The greater or less effi¬ 
ciency also of the Auditory Organ is due to this same reason. 

(B) ' Constituent’ stands for ^source’—says the Bhasya. 
The sources of the Sense-organs are five; the five substances, 
Earth &c., are the sources of the Sense-organs. What is 
meant by these being the * sources ’ of the sense-organs is 
that the sense-organs are of the nature of Earth &C.,—— and 
nob that they are the produivtis of these; because AkJisha 
(which forms the Auditory organ) being eternal cannot be 
the product of anything. 

Bhasya on Su. (59). 

[P. 153, L. 9 toL. 15.] 

(The Sankhija asks]—How do you know that the 
Sense-organs have their source in the rudimentary substances, 
and nob in TJnma^iifested Primordial Matter^ ’’ 

[Tiie answer is given in the following Sutra.] 

Sutra (59). 

The Sense-oroans are regapded as being of the same 

NATURE AS THE RUDIMENTARY SUBSTANOES, BECAUSE THERE 

IS PERCEPTION (by THEIR MEANS)oFTHE SPECIFIC QUALITIES 

OP THESE SUBSTANCES. (Su, 59). 

In the case of Air and the other rudimentary substances 
we find that there is a restriction as to the perception of 
particular qualities; e.g. Air serves to manifest Touch; 
Water serves to manifest Taste; Light serves to manifest 
Colour ; as for Earth, one earthy thing (oil, /. f.,) serves to 
manifest the odour of another earth thing (the Icuhicuma, 
—this restriction as to the perception of the specific 
qualities of rudimentary substances is found in the case of the 
fdeuse-organs also le.y, the Olfactory Organ manifests Odour 
only, the Tactile Organ Touch only, and so forth]; hence from 
the fact that there is restriction as to the perception of the 
the specific qualities of Rudimentary Substances, we conclude 
that the Sense-organs have their source in (are constituted 
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by) those Substances, and not in Unmanifested Primordial 
Matter.* 


Vartika on Sn, (69). 

[P. 395, L. 7 toL. 18.1 

Question :—How do you know that the Sense-organs 
have their source in the Eudimentary Substances, and not in 
Unmanifested Primordial Matter ? 

This question has no force; as it has been already answered; 
it has been already explained (under Sti. 80) that the Sense- 
organs do not have their source in Unmanifested Primordial 
Matter. 

Th eSense-organs are regarded etc.^ e/c.—says the Sutra^ The 
* specific qualities of the Rudimentary Substances, are Odour,* 
Taste, Colour, Touch and Sound; these are called ‘ specific* 
because they serve to specify (and distinguish the substances 
from one another); e.g., Barth is distinguished from Water and 
the rest by the presence of Odour ; Water is distinguished 
from the rest by the presence of Taste, and so forth. Accord¬ 
ing to both parties, a restriction is met with, in the case of 
the external substances Earth &c., as to the manifestation 
of their specific qualities ; and there is similar restriction 
as to Odour &c. being manifested by the Olfactory and 
other Organs respectively. Hence from the fact that there is 
perception of the specific qualities of the Rudimentary Sub¬ 
stances we conclude that the Sense-organs have their source 
in those substances. 

•Tbe Tatparya makes the following observation. By the declaration that there 
are only five Sense-organs, it is implied, that the other five - Hands, Feet &c.—which 
also have been regarded as ‘ Sense-organs '—are not ‘ Sense-organs ; ’ and the reason 
for this lies in the fact that they do not fulfill the conditions of the ‘Sense-organ 
these conditions are—(1) that they should be connected with the Body, (2) they should 
be distinct from the defects of sanskaras an^ (3) they should be the direct instrument* 
of cognition ; and those (specially the last) are not present in Hands, Feet, &c. 
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“But which Organ is of the nature of which sub¬ 
stance ? ” 

That Organ which serves to manifest the specific quality 
of a particular Substance is of the nature of (has its source 
in) that Substance, so that the Olfactory Organ is of the 
Earth, because it serves to manifest Odour,—like the exter¬ 
nal Earthy Objects ; similarly with the rest. 

End of section (8). 


Section (9). 

{Sutras 60—71). 

Kmminatio7i of the ‘ Objects ’ of Sense-organs. 

Bhasya on Su. (60) and (61). 

[P. 153, L. 15 to P.154, L. 7]. 

It has been mentioned* above (in Su ]• 1-14) that Odour 
&o., are the qualities of Barth , and inasmuch as this asser¬ 
tion would be true if Barth &c,, had each only one quality, 
as well as if they had several qualities,! the author of the 
Sutra adds the following Sutras— 


** What this refers to is not the mere ‘ mention ’ ‘ tiddeslia ’ of the Objects ; it 
apparently refers to their ‘ definition’, ‘ lahsana' The Tdtparya says— ‘ with a view 
to examine the nature of objects, tlie BhUsyahdra recalls the definition provided under 
Su. 1-1-14’; the mere ‘mention’ of ‘objects’ has been made under 1-1-1. The 
jParisuddki adds that the purpose underling the examination of the ‘objects’ is the 
proving of the main thesis that there are several sense-organs’, as also the discarding 
of the objections against the definition of Earth &c. 

t Here the author propounds the doubt that forms the basis of the present 
enquiry: As regards the assertion in Su. 1-1-14, it may mean, either—(1) that each 
one of Odour, Colour &c., belongs to each one of Earth, Light &c.; or (2) that among 
Earth and the rest, some have one quality, some two ; or (3) that all belong to all.— 
Vdrtika. On thiB the Fariskuddhi remarks—The question is—Is the assertion in 
Su. 1-1-14 meant to be restrictive (of one quality to one substance)? or alternative (one 
possessing one quality, one several and so forth) ? or cimidaHve (all possessing all)? 
Or the doubt may be in regard to Odour, Colour, &c.;—-some qualities are common 
to all substances, some belong to only a few —to which of these categories do 
Odour &c. belong ? 
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Sutra (60) and (61). 

From among Odour, Tasoid, Colour, Touch and 

Sound,—those ending with Touch belong to Barth 

(SQ, 60) ; AND [prom among those ending with Touch] 

EZOLUDING PROM THE BEGINNING, ONE BY ONE, THEY BELONG 

RESPECTIVELY TO WaTEB, LiGHT AND WaTER ; AND TO 

Akasha belongs the latter. (Su. 61).* 

‘ From among those ending with Touch’— this term, 
with its (former Nominative) case-ending changed (into the 
Genitive)—has to be construed along with Su. 61.f 

To AkSshabelongs the latter — i.e. Sound,—(so called) in refer¬ 
ence to those ending with Touch.X “Why then is the comparative 
suffiz ‘ tarup ’ used [when the reference is to the four 
qualities of Odour &c., while ‘ tarap ’ is used when one thing 
is referred to one other thing]? ” 'Ihe word is an indepen¬ 
dent positive adjective (and not a comparative term 
ending with ‘ tarap ’) and all that it signifies is that which 
conies after ’ ; and in Su. 1-1-14, —where all five are 
mentioned—‘ Sound’ comes after ‘ those ending with 
Touch.’ Or, the word may be taken as a relative term,— 
the reference being to ‘ Touch ’ only ; the meaning being 
‘ among those ending with Touch, that which is last, i. e. 
Touch,—in reference to this, Sound is ‘ latter.’ 

Vartika on Su. (60) and (61). 

[P. 395, L. 19 to P. 396, L. 15]. 

Tt has been asserted above that Odour &c., are the qualities 
of Earth and the rest', and this assertion is equally compat- 


•These are two Sutras —according to the rortjha B.\id also according to the 
Bhasyachandra. 

fThis term is necessary in Sin 61 : and it can be bionglit only from the foregoing 
Sutra ; there however it has the Nominative ending : hence when construed with 
Su. 61, its case-ending lias to be charged. The meaning is that Eartli has Odour, 
Taste, Colour and Tomdi ; Water has Taste, Colour and Toucli ; Light baa Colour 
and Touch ; Air has only Touch. 

J The term * sparshaparyanteh7iyah\ with the case-ending changed, being brought 
in from the preceding Sutra, 
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tible with (a) restriction, (b) option, and (c) cnmnlation; 
(a) by ‘restriction’, each one of the qualities would belong to 
each one of the substances; (b) by * option’, some of the 
substances may have one, while others have two or three 
or four qualities; and (c) by ‘cumulation’ all the qualities 
would belong to all the substances. With a view to specify 
which of these views is correct, we have the two Shtras, 
which restrict the qualities to the several substances. Four 
qualities belong to the Barth; and one less than that to 
Water; one less than that to Light; and one less than that to 
Air. 

‘ From among those ending with Touch'—this term with 
its case-ending changed has to be construed etc. etc. —says the 
ShSsya, “ What is the effect of this?” We get at a 
construction wherefrom we obtain the meaning that—“ From 
among those ending with Touch’—i. e., after them—comes 

* Sound’, which belongs to Akasha. “ In that case the 
comparative suffix tarap cannot be right; as it is always 
found to be used between two things; in the present instance, 
if it means ‘ one among many’, we should have the superla¬ 
tive form uttamah." 

Well my good Sir, the term is not a comparative adjective 
ending in the suffix ‘ tarap'; it means simply that which comes 
after; ‘ uttarah’ being synonymous with ‘ parah.' Or,'the 
word may be taken as a relative term, the reference being to 
Touch only ;—so that the term may be taken as ending in 
the comparative suffix ‘ tarap ’. “ But we have already said 

that if the term is a relative one, it should be uttamah (and 
mot uttarah)f That is not right; as the reference is to 

* Touch' only; the sense being that ‘ Touch ' is later than 
‘ Odour, Taste, Colour and Touch ’, and ‘ Sound ’ is later than 
‘ Touch’, this is what is meant by the term ‘ uttarah ’• 
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Sutra (62). 

\The Purmpaksin objects] —The view expeessbd 

CANNOT BE ACCEPTED ; BECAUSE ALL THE QUALITIES (ATTRI¬ 
BUTED TO THE Substances) are not apprehended (btthb 

Sense-organs constituted bt them).” 

BhUsya on Su. (62). 

[P. 154, L. 9 to L. 11.] 

[The Purvapaksin, holding the view that each one of the 
substances, is possessed of only one quality, objects to the 
view put forward in the preceding Siitra —“ The said 
distribution of qualities is not right.—W% p—Because as 
a matter of fact, all the qualities that have been attributed 
to the various substances (under the preceding Sutra) are 
not apprehended by the Sense-organs composed by those 
substances. For example, by the Olfactory organ, which 
is composed of Earth, all the four qualities ending with Touch 
are not apprehended; it is OdoMr alone that is apprehended 
by it. Similarly with the others also.” 

In what manner then are the Qualities to be distributed ? 
—asks the Si^dhantin. 

[The Purvapaksin answers this question and propounds 
his theory in the next Sutra]. 

Vartika on Su. (62). 

[P. 696, L. 17 to L. 19]. 

** The said distribution of the qualities is not riyAi;—Why ? 
—Because all of the four qualities. Odour and the rest, attri¬ 
buted to Barth are not really apprehended by the Olfactory 
Organ, which is composed of Earth. Similarly all of the 
three qualities attributed to Water are not apprehended by 
the Gestatory Organ, which is composed of Water; nor 
are both the qualities attributed to Light apprehended by 
the Visual Organ, which is composed of Light.” 

How then are the qualities to be distributed P 

[The ParoapaMn answers the question in the next 

Sutra]. 
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Sutra (6S). 

[The Ptirva'paksin sat/sj — “ Inasmuch as bach 

OP THE QUALITIES SUBSISTS, ONE BY ONE, IN EACH OF THE 

Substances, one after the other,—there is no ap¬ 
prehension OP THE OTHERS.”# (Su. 68.) 

Bhssya on Su. (63). 

[P. 154, L. 14 to P. 155, L. 2]. 

“ As a matter of fact, from among Odour (Taste, Colour, 
Touch and Sound), each subsists, _one by one, respectively 
in Earth, (Water, Light, Air and 5.kasha). Hence ‘ there 
is no apprehension of the others’—i.e., (a) ‘of the other 
three qualities,’ (6) ‘of the other two qualities’ and (c) ‘of 
the other quality ’; that is to say, (a) there is no appre¬ 
hension, by the Olfactory Organ, of Taste, Colour and 
Touch,—(6) there is no apprehension, by the Gestatory Or¬ 
gan, of Colour and Touch,—(c) there is no apprehension, 
by the Visual Organ, of Touch.” 

Question —If such is the case, then, how is it that the 
Rudimentary Substances (Barth and the rest) are actually 
perceived as possessing several qualities ? 

Answer —“ The perception of several qualities is due to 
admixture *; that is, that Taste and the other qualities are 
perceived in Earth is due to the Mixture (i.e., presence 
therein) of particles of Water and the other substances. 
Similarly with the others.” 

VdrtiJca on Su. (68), 

“ Inasmuch as each of the qualities etc. etc. —says the 
Sutra, Since each of the Hudimentary substances is possessed 
of only one quality, it is only one quality that is perceived 
by means of each sense-organ. This is what is meant by 
Sutra phrase ‘ one by one ’.” 

“ The right reading is as found in Su. Ms. D, in Pari Sutra. Mas. A and B ; 

in Nyayasuc\tnibandha^ and also in the Vdrtika* 

t This ia printed as Sutra ; but no such Sutra is found anywhere; and from the 
BMnya below (e. g.) it is clear that the Purvapahsa conaists of only three Sutras, 
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Question—Jf such is the case, then hovj is it that the rudi~ 
mentary substances are actually perceived as possesnng several 
qualities ? 

Answer—The perception of several qualities is due to 
admixture ;—that is, Earth is associated with Water and the 
other substances; that is why it is perceived as possessed 
of several qualities. Similarly with the rest. There is no 
thing incongruous in such mixture of the five substances.*' 

JBhasya on -Su. (64). 

[P. 155, L. 2 to L. 7], 


(The Sidiuntin asksj -If such be the case, then there 
should be no restriction ; inasmuch as there is no restrict¬ 
ion in the association of the substances, there should be no 
such restriction as that ^ Earth has four qualities,* ‘ Water 
has three qualities *, ‘ Light has two qualities ’ and ‘ Air has 
one quality.* 

[The Purvapaksin answers]—** Certainly, restriction 
is possible.**— How ? 

Sutra (64). 

Because the preceding is permeated by the succeeding/* 
—(Su, 641. 

“ As a matter of fact, among Earth (Water, Light, Air 
and Akasha', that which precedes is permeated* by what 
succeeds it; and on account of this (restricted) mixture or 
association, there is restriction (in regard to the qualities).* 

All this is to be learnt from the account (contained in 
the Puranas) of the creation of things; and it cannot be 


J Barth is permeated by all the other four substances ; hence aJl those qualities 
areftund in it; Water is permeated by all but Earth, hence it is found to possess 
all qualities except Odour ; and so with rest. 

This is the explanation of the Tdtparya, The Bhdsyackandra explains the 
Sutra as—‘ Earth is permeated by Water &c., aud Water by Earth &c- But this is 
not in kssping with the Bhdspa. 
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directly known now (by ua ; since the matter is beyond the 
reach of our mind).” * 

Vartika on Su. (64). 

[P. 697, L. 8 toL. 12.] 

Question —If it is as the Pmvapaksin puts it, then there 
should be no such restriction, as that it is Barth alone, and 
not other substances, that possess four qualities ; because there 
is no restriction in the nature (of the substances). 

Answer —“ Certainly, the said restriction is not impos¬ 
sible ; because the ‘preceding is permeated by the succeeding— 
says the Sutra. That is the ‘ preceding ’ (Barth) is per¬ 
meated by the ’ succeeding’— i.e., Water and the rest; and 
and the ‘ succeeding ’— W ater &c.—are not permeated by 
the ‘ preceding ’—Earth &c. ‘ Permeation ’ is a particular 
kind of contact, [and it is by reason of this peculiar form 
of association of the substances that there is the said restric¬ 
tion as to the qualities perceived in each of them]. ” 

Sutra (65), 

{Siddhanta'] —^Not so ; because the Earthy and the 

Aqueous Substances are both actually peeobivbd [with 

DISTINCT qualities OP THEIR OWN.Jf (Su 65). 

Bhusya on 8u, (65). 

[P. 156, L. 9 to p. 156, L. 14J. 

* Not so —denies all that has been stated in the preceding 
three Sutr ts. And the reason for this denial is given in the next 
phrase—because the Earthy Su bstance {Barth) and Aqueous 

* Such is the explanation given by the Tatparya. The BMsyachandra explains 
Aat all this peculiar creation, in which the substances are ’associated together 
in this peculiar fashion is the result of God’s peculiar powers; and hence it cannot 
be questioned ; it must be accepted as true, as described in the Scriptures. 

t The Bhasya has provided four explanations of the Sutra, embodying the follow¬ 
ing four statements—(a) Earth and Water are actually perceived, (b) they are per¬ 
ceived with distinct tastes, colours and touches ; (o) tbey are perceived with distinct 
qualities of their own; and (d) Bach of the Substances, Earth, Water &o. is perceived 
as mixed up with the rest. We have adopted (o) alone in the translations, as it is 
the widest, and as such practically includes the others, 
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Substance {Water') are both actually perceived. [If the Pitrva^ 
pahnn theory were true, and each of the Substances had 
only one quality, then] according to the principle that 
‘ Perception is due to large magnitude, to composition by 
several components and to Colour,' the Luminous Substance 
(Light) alone would be perceptible, and not either Barth or 
Water; since the two latter are devoid of Colour (according 
to the Purvapaksa^ and the presence of Colour is a nec¬ 
essary condition of perceptibility).* As a matter of fact 
however, Earth and Water are as perceptible as Light. Nor 
will it be right to attribute the presence of several qualities 
in a substance to its association with other substances; 
because if one holds that the perceptibility of Earth and 
Water is due to the presence therein of such Colour as 
belongs to another substance (Light) which is mixed with 
it,—then, for him, Air also should be equally perceptible; 
or you should find some explanation for the restriction (that 
while Earth and Water are perceptible, Air is not per¬ 
ceptible) [the condition of perceptibility, in the shape of 
mixture with Light, being equally present in all the three], 

(B) Or, the clause ^because the Earthy and the Jqaeous 
are perceived ’ may mean ^ because distinct tastes of Earth 
and Water are perceived ; a matter of fact, the taste of 

Barth is of six kinds, while that of Water is only siveet^ and 
this could not be, if the two were actually mixed up. Or, 
because distinct Colours of Earth a7id Water are perceived ; 
while if the Colour of Earth and Water were due only to the 
Colour of the Light mixed up with them, then such Colour 
would serve only to illumine (render perceptible) other things, 
and it would itself not be illumined {and perceived) ; 'f as 
a matter of fact however the Colours of Earth and Water are 

® Ercn according to tlic Opponent, Earth, Water and Light arc held to he per- 
cf'i)Lible by the Eye ; but according to the view that eaclj siibbtaiicc has only one 
quality, Earth would have Odour t)nly, and Water would Ijavc Taste only; so that 
both of these being devoid of Colour, would be invisible ; and Light ■would be the 
only visible substance. Nor will it be right to assert that the visibility of Earth 
and Water is due to their association with ..js tijdL.-.iL ssQpi^oi^^^ according 

to the Purvapaksa, is present in Air and AkishaSso ; tfj thafliUlJ^ alfeo should be 
perceptible by the Eye. Tdiparya. 1 ” L v I® i I ti *. | 

t For the Colour of LigUtU only White-^glit^ while iificjf-pot perleptiblc, 

renders other things perceptible. IIcucc if|hc Colour In Earth and Water only 
the Colour of Light, it would not be itself perceived ; wlple Uie,' Colour of Ei|rth and 
Water are actually perceived ; these Coloufs nmat belong to something ot|er than 
Light, I . ■ ; 
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actually perceived^ as being of several kinds and only one 
kind respectively ; e,g , the Colour of Earthy things is of 
several kinds, green, red, yellow and so forth ; while the 
Colour of Water is only white, and that also illaminative 
in its character:—such a phenomenon is never found in 
the case of Substances consisting only of the mixture of 
several substances, each endowed with only one quality. 

The Sutra has mentioned ‘Barth’ and ‘Water’only 
by way of illustration. The same is true of other things 
also which we proceed to show in detail: The reason for 
our denying the Purvapaksa is— because of Earth and Lights 
distinct touches arp. perceived; i.e., the touch of Earth is 
neither-hot-nor-coJJ, while that of Light is actually perceived 
as hot ; and no such phenomenon would be possible if both (Earth 
and Fire) were mixed up with Air, which is neither hot- 
nor-cold. 

(c) Or, the phrase, ‘ because the Earthy and Aqueous 
substances are perceived,’ may mean that both these sub- 
stances^ Earth and> Water^ a/ie actually perceived loith distinct 
qualities of their own ; e. g. Earthy things are perceived with 
four qualities, and Aqueous things are perceived with only 
three ; and from this we conclude that the constituent Earth 
(of the Earthy Substance) is also endowed with those same 
(four) qualities ; because the finished product is indicative 
of the nature of its cause, which, by I'eason of its being the 
cause, is regarded as modifiable (into that product). Simi¬ 
larly, inasmuch as the Earthy and Luminous Substances 
are perceived as possessed of distinct qualities, we conclude 
that the constituents of these also must be possessed of these 
same distinct qualities. 

(d) Or, [The Sutra may be explained to mean that] 
a diffei*enc 0 is actually perceived between Earthy and 
Aqueous substances, both of which are distinctly perceived; 
that is to say, it is actually perceived that Earthy Substances 
are mixed up with Water (Light and Air),—that Aqueous 
Substances are mixed up with other two substances (Light 
and Air),—and that Luminous Substances are mixed up 
with Air; and nob a single substance is ever found to be 
possessed of a only one quality. 

As for the reasoning propounded in Su. 64—“because 
the preceding is permeated by the succeeding [restriction 
of qualities becomes possible] ’*—it is no reasoning at 
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all; because we do not find in it any reason leading up 
to the conclusion,—on the strength vrhereof we could 
accept the proposition. As for the assertion (made by 
the Opponent, in the Bhasya^ P. 155, L. 7)—*'that the pre¬ 
ceding is permeated by the succeeding is to be learnt from 
the account, contained in the Puranas, of the creation of 
things, and it cannot be directly known now’’—is not 
right; because there would be no ground for the restric¬ 
tion [that Odour only should subsist in Earth, that it 
subsists in Barth only, and so forth].* Farther, it is actually 
seen even now that ‘ the preceding substance is permeated 
by the succeeding y. Light (Fire) is permeated by Air 
[so that the assertion referred to is not true, being contrary 
to a fact of perception]. Then again,' permeation ’ is only a 
kind of contact, and this is equal to both; so that there 
can be no explanation for the fact that, while Light becomes 
endowed with Touch b}^ reason of its being permeated by 
Air, Air does nob become endowed with Colour, tliough it 
is permeated by Light. Further, it is actually seen that the 
Touch of Air (which is neither liot-nor-cold; is suppressed by 
the Touch of Light (which is hot), and becomes imperceptible 
(by reason of that suppression) ; and certainly a thing cannot 
be suppressed by itself [and this is what the said phenomenon 
would mean if the touch of Light were due to its permeation 
by Air; as in that case the said suppression would mean that 
the Touch of Air is suppressed by the Touch of Air\ 

Vartika on Su. (65). 

[P. 397, L. 12to L. 17.] 

Not so, h^cimse the Earthy and the Aqueous substances 
etc,, etc., says the Sutra. The denial is meant to negative 
the three immediately preceding Sutras, He for whom 
each of the substances is endowed with only one quality, 
for him only a thing consisting of Light would be percep¬ 
tible, as it is only such things that would possess Colour 
(which is essential for visual perception); and neither Earthy 

® Bkasyachmidra explains the passage as translated. The Tdtparya offers 
a somewhat different explanation “ There is no evidence according to you, iu 
support of the view that Odour sub.sistsin Earth only ; for the only arguments that 
you propound are against such a conception ; hence the account of the creation 
of things, referred to y.»n, must be taken as figurative, not literally true.’* 
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nor Aqueous things would be perceptible, as none of these 
would possess Colour, 

Tt lias been explained in tlie RhUsyn liow this Sutra can 
be treated as affording several meanings, 

Bhasya on Su. (66). 

[156, L. 14 bo P. 157, L. 5.] 

Having tlius repudiated a theory opposed to all reason, 
the Sutra next turns to answer the argument (put forward 
under Su. 62)—that “ the view cannot be accepted, because 
all the qualities (attributed to Substancej are not apprehended 
by the Sense-organs constituted by them ”:— 

Sutra (66). 

Inasmuch as from among the aoALmEs [of the 

ORGANS OF Ol.PAOTION, GeSIATION, ViSION, TaOTION AND 
Addition] there is an excess (in each Organ) of each 
OF THE 4UALITIES [OdOHR, TaSTE, OoDOUR, ToOOH AND 
Sound], one cr one, in the ordrr in which they are 

MENTIONED, —EACH OrGAN IS REGARDED AS PREPONDER¬ 
ATING IN THAT QUALITY.# (Su. 66), 

® We h.ive translated the according to the interpretation of the Bhasya. 

The Vartika does not accept this view, on the ground that—“ if the predominance 
of an Organ consisted of its apprehending a certain object, then all Organs would be 
equally predominant ; for every Organ apprehends its object. But the VartiJcj 
apparently misunderstands the expression iattaipradJidnam of the Bhasya : 
it does not mean that each of the Organs respectively is predominant, as theFdrii^a 
seems to take it—but that each of the Organs has that for its predominant quality, 
and this predominance is indicated by the Sense-organ manifesting that only ; and this 
is not open to the objection urged in the Vartika. Further, the FdrJiAia explanation 
has no point; if the Olfactory Organ is predominant, as endowed with the largest 
number of qualities (four),—what can that have to do with its apprehending Odour 
only, which is the point at issue ? In fact that it is endowed with four qualities 
should make it capable of apprehending all those qualities. The Tdtparya has 
attempted to justify the Vdrtika's interpretation. 

The Bhdsyachandra follows the Vartika ; but Vishvanthaaccepts the Bhasya. 
Vardhamdna also in the Ny&yanibandhapmkdshaj olfars the following explanation 
of the Sutra—‘ Inasmuch as among the qualities of the Olfactory and other Sense- 
organs, there is an excess of the preceding over the succeeding qualities, each of the 
Organs is predominant through that quality, hence it cannot apprehend all qualities ; 
it can apprehend only that quality (in its manifested form) whose presence imparts 
to it the said predominance. 
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Hence [because of the fact mentioned in tlie Sutra] there 
can be no apprehension (by any sense-organ) of all qualities. 
Among the qualities of the Olfactory and other Organs,— 
among Odour and the rest—there being an excess (in each 
Organ) of the preceding quality (over the succeeding 
qualities)—each organ is regarded as preponderating in 
that quality. 

‘‘ What does this predominance mean 

It means that the Organ is capable of apprehending 
that object. 

‘‘ What is meant by the ‘ excess ’ of a quality in an 
Organ ? . 

It means that that Organ has the capability of mani¬ 
festing (rendering cognisable) that quality. 

[The meaning of the Sutra thus is as follows]—Just as 
the external substances of Earth, Water and Light,— which are 
endowed respectively with four, three, and two qualities—are 
capable of manifesting, not all these qualities, but only 
Odour, Taste and Colour, respectively;—and this on account 
of the fact tliat in the substances there is an excess of the 
qualities of Odour, Taste and Colour respectively ,—in the 
same manner the Organs of Olfaction, Gestation and Vision,— 
which are endowed respectively with four, three and two 
qualities,—are capable of apprehending not all qualities, 
but only Odour, Taste and Colour respectively,—and this 
on account of the fact that in each of the Organs there is 
an excess of those qualities, Odour, Taste and Colour res¬ 
pectively,—Hence finasmucla as the Organs are not possessed 
of the capability of apprehending all qualities] there can be 
no apprehension, by the Olfactory and other Organs, of all 
qualities. 

[On the other hand] If one holds that—“ the Olfactory 
Organ apprehends Odour, bennuse it is endowed with Odour, 
and so on with the G-estatory and the Organs ”—then, it 
should be possible—for each of the other Organs, of Olfaction 
and the rest, to apprehend all the qualities that it is endowed 
with* [which would not meet tlie Opponent’s objection]. 

® Under the theory noticed—according to which the fact that the Olfactory 
Organ apprehends Odour, because it is possessed of Odour^ and not because there is 
an excess of Odour in it—the Organ should apprehend all the four qualities of 
Odour, Taste, Colour, and Touch, with which it is held to be endowed. So that the 
contingency of one Organ apprehending all qualities would remain possible. 
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Vaitika on Su. (fi6). 

(P. S97, L, 17 to P. S98, L. 8J. 

Having Ihns repvdiated a theory opposed to all reason, etc., 
etc. says the BhU-syfi. There being an excess of the preceding 
quality over the succeeding, each Organ is regarded as prepon¬ 
derating in that quality —says the Sap’a ; hence there can be 
no apprehension (by any one organ) of all qualities. That is, 
among the Olfactory and other organs, the preceding is 
more important than the succeeding.* 

“ In what does this importance consist ? 

It consists in the organ being endowed with four (three or two) 
qualities. 

“Wherein does the excess of a quality consist ? ’’ 
It consists in the organ’s capability of manifesting (rendering 
perceptible) its own quality; that is, when one thing is 
distinguished by the presence of a quality, that quality, by 
virtue of that thing being capable of manifesting a like 
quality, is regarded as being there in excess ; as we 6nd in 
the case of external substances. Similarly in the case of 
Sense-organs also, we find a restriction as to each of them mani¬ 
festing only one quality. Hence there can be no apprehen¬ 
sion (by any Sense-organ) of all the qualities. 

He, who holds that the Olfactory organ apprehends 
Odour because it is endowed with that quality, cannot escape 
from the absurd contingency that one sense-organ would 
apprehend all qualities. 

Bhdsya on Su. (67). 

[P. 157, L. 5 to L. 12.] 

The question now arises—“ To what is this restriction due 
—that only one organ is composed of the Earth ; and not all? 
—that only a few are composed of Water and Light particles, 
and not all ? ”t Answer — 

® The Vart/ika interprets the argument differently from the Bhdsya, 

t The question simply means that one organ (the Olfactory) is held to be 
composed of Earth, the Gestatory Organ of Water, the Visual Organ of Light, 
and so forth ; now to what is all this restriction due? Agreeably to this, the 
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(67). 

il£K lifeJSTRlOTlON [as TO ON'E OERiAN BEUVO COMPOSED 

OF Earth, and so forth] is dee to preponderanob 
{Le, SJNGUURIIT]*— (Su. 67). 

[ In the formation of any thing] there is a coming 
together (amalgamation) of such ’distinct substances as are 
capable of bringing about the requisite thing—this amalgama¬ 
tion being regulated by the destiny (merit-demerit) of men 
(to whom the thing is to belong); it is this amalgamation of 
distinct substances that constitutes the ‘preponderance* [which 
means ‘singularity’]—of the thing; the word ‘■’preponder¬ 
ance *is found to be used in the sense of ‘singularity ’ or ‘ excel¬ 
lence’ ; e.g., an evaelleiit thing is called ‘preponderating/ For 
instance, such things as Poison, Medicinal Plant, Gem and so 
forth, which are produced under the influence of the destiny 
of Men, are capable of accomplishing distinct purposes ; 
and all things do not accomplish all purposes, in.the same 
manner, when the Olfactory and other organs are produced, 
they are capable of apprehending only certain distinct things, 
—and not ail things. 


Viirtika on Su. (67). 

[P. 398, L. 9 to L. 16.] 

Question .—‘‘ Why is it that every Earthy Bubstauce is not 
regarded as the Olfactory Organ ?’* 

l^diparya putM the que^stioi) as—“ Whence do you get at the restrieliou that it is 
the Olfactory Organ alouu Uuil apprehends Odour V” The Vdrtika and Viahvanatba 
put the (pieslion ililfcrcntly—“ W'hy is not every substance coniposcd uf Earth 
regarded as the ' Oliaclury Organ ’ ? The Bhdsyachandra and the Nijayasiitra- 
vivarand pul Llic 'juesliuu in the simplest formNV hat are the reasons for 
regarding the OHaulory Organ alone as composed of Eartli, the Ocstatoiy Oigaii 
alone as cuiaposed of Watei and so forth V ’ With the exception of the and 

Viikvandthti^ all are in agreement with the Bhdsya. 

® The Bhasya has explained the expression ^ bhilyasivdt' of the Sutia 
mean pvaknstcavdtT to siipeiiority or singularity. Would it not hesiniplerot 
to’itakc it as'meaning isimply preponderance ^—the argument'being that ‘the 
Olfactory Organ is regarded as of Earth, because Earth forms the preponder a ling 
clement in its constitution in view of this we have translated the said express¬ 
ion as ‘ preponderance,’ which is its natural signiQoatlon, and placed the Bhdsya- 
rendering as a parenthetical explanation. 
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With a view to account for the restriction (why only one 
Earthy substance is regarded as the Olfactory Organ) we 
have the Sutra—-The restriction^ eto,^ etc. 

Question,—-^' What is this 'preponderance (spoken of in the 
Siitra)V' 

Answer,—The ^Preponderance^ of a thing consists in the 
amalgamation of such distinct substances as are capable of 
bringing about the requisite thing, such amalgamation being 
regulated by the destiny of men. The word ‘ preponderating ’ 
is often used in the sense of e'^cMence or singularity ; as in 
ordinary language an ‘excellent’ thing is called ^preponder¬ 
ating/ Such ordinary things as Poison, Medicinal Plants, 
Gems, &o., capable of accomplishing distinct purposes, are 
produced under the influence of the destiny of men. 

Bhasya on Su. (68). 

[P. 157, L. 12 to L. 18.] 

Question' '^Why is it that the Sense-organs do not 
apprehend their own qualities r 

[The answer is given by the following Sutral — 

Sutra (68). 

Because it is only as endowed with oualitibs that 

THE Sense-organs are what they are. (Su. 68.) 

The Olfactory and other organs do not, as a matter of fact, 
apprehend their own qualities, Odour and the rest. If you 
ask—Why is this so ? ’’—our answer is that it is only as 
endowed with their respective qualities that the Olfactory 
and other Organs arc regarded as ^ Sense-organs.’ That is 
to say, the Olfactory Organ apprehends outside Odour, only 
when it is itself accompanied by Odour which serves the 
same purpose (of making perceptible the Odour, of other 
things) as the organ itself; so that it cannot apprehend its 

~ “ If, for iutitance, the Olfactory Oryaii is, as Ihc Sirldliantin holds, eudow- 
td with Odour, how is it that the Organ does not perceive this Odour present 
in itself ? ” 

Vishvauatha introduces tlic Sutra somewhat ditlereiitly :—‘The Sutra pro¬ 
ceeds to prove that the Sonac-orgaus are actually endowed with the qualitieai of 
Odour, «§:c.’ 
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own Odour, for the simple reason that in this the necessary 
auxiliary (in the shape of its own Odour) would be wanting. 
•Similarly with the other sense-organs. ° 

VSrtiJca on Su. (68). 

[P. 398, L. 16 to P. 399, L. 2.] 

Qncaiion—" Bow is it ijc. —That is, for what reason do 
the Olfactory and other organs not apprehend their own 
Odour, &c. ? ” 

Answer—Because it is, etc., eic. —says the Sutra—That 
the Sense-organ is an organ only as equipped with its quality; 
what is without a quality cannot be a Sense-organ. It is for 
this reason that a Sense-organ does not apprehend its own 
quality. 

Bhasya on Su. (69). 

[P. 157, L. 18 to L. 22.] 

If it be held that—“ the Odour of the Olfactory Organ 
would itself bo the requisite auxiliary also,”—then our 
answer is— 

Sillra (6 9). 

BkCAUSE a thing cannot be APPBEHENnED BY ITSELF (Su. 69); - 

there can be no apprehension, by the Sense-organs, of 
their own qualities. In fact, the assertion made is exactly 
like the statement—“ Just as an external .substance is appre¬ 
hended by the Eye, so, by the Eye, that same Eye itself 
should be apprehended ” ; for in both cases (the apprehen¬ 
sion of the Eye by itself, and of the organ’s quality by it¬ 
self), the causes of requisite apprehension are wanting. 
\i.e,, The quality, forming an integral part of the Sense- 
organ, cannot be apprehended by the same organ ; nothing 
can operate upon itselfj. 

FarliJca on Su. (69). 

[P. 399, L. 2 to L. 13.] 

If the Odour were an auxiliary of the Olfactory Organ, 
as well as a thing apprehended by it,—then, because a thing 
cannot be apprehended by itself —[there can be no appre¬ 
hension, by the Sense-organ, of its own quality}. If the Sense- 
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organ were to apprehend its own Odour, then this Odour 
could not be ‘ perceptible by a Sense-organ ’; for while appre¬ 
hending its own Odour, the Sense-organ would be appre¬ 
hending itself; since Odour forms its very essence; and 
certainly there is no instrument in the world that operates 
upon itself; so that the assertion of the Opponent is 
wanting in any corroborative instances. Further, it is 
never directly perceived that the Odour of the Olfactory 
Organ is apprehended by that same-organ. Then again, 
why do you not put the question—“ "Why is the Olfactory 
Organ not apprehended by itself ? ” You do not put it 
simply because siich apprehension is never found to appear; 
that is to say, you do not put the question because the 
Olfactory Organ is never found to apprehend by itself. 
And exiictly in the same manner, inasmuch as the Odour 
of the Olfactory Organ is never found to be apprehended 
by itself,—it is not right to pat the question why the Sense- 
organs do not apprehend their own qualities. Because 
the reasons for non-apprehension—the absence of tbe re¬ 
quisite causes—are the same in both cases.* 

Vdrlika (70). 

\Ohjectiori\ —^“What fs assbuted cannot be ac¬ 
cepted; BEOAOSB THE QUALITY OP SoUND IS ACTUALLY 
PSECEIVED.”— (Su. 70.) 

BhUsya on Su. (70). 

[P. 158, LI. 2—3.] 

“ It is not true that the Sense-organs do not apprehend 
their own qualities; because Sound is apprehended by the 
Auditory Organ, anc^ yet it is its own quality [Sound 
being the quality of Akastia, and the Auditory Organ being 
nothing other than Akashal.” 

® Viskvanatha explains tbe Saira differently : Tbe presence of Odour &c. in 
tbe Sense-organs having been establisi ed, tbe Stltra proceeds to show that vve infer 
that these qualities are from tbe fact that they are woi perceivedthe 

meaning of tbe Sutra being that Sense-organ cannot apprehend its own quality. 
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VitrliJca on Su. (70), 

[R 899, LI. 15—16.] 

What is asserted cannot be accepted, became etc ,—says felie 
Snlra. It is not right to say that the Sense-organs do not 
apprehend their own qualities ; because Akaslia (in the form 
of the Auditory Organ) does apprehend its own quality, 
Sound. 


Sutra (71). 

Answer — The said apprehension is due to the 
PACT OP THE QHALtTY (SoUND) AND SUBSTANCE (AkASHa) 
BEING UNLIKE OTBIER qUALITIICS AND SUBSTANCES. Su. ^71). 

Bhfisya on Su. (71). 

[P. 158, L. 5 to L. 10.] 

As a matter of fact, it is not as endowed with a particular 
Sound that Akaslia becomes the (Auditory) Sense-organ pos¬ 
sessed of a quality *; and Sound is not the manifester of 
Sound [so that tlie Auditory organ consisting of Akasha 
differs from the other organs consisting of Earth &c., because 
it is only as possessed of Odour that EaHh constitutes the 
Olfactory organ, and so forth ; while Akasha forms the 
Auditory organ by its very nature;—and Sound also differs 
from Odour]. 

Further, that the Olfactory and other organs apprehend 
their own qualities is known neither by Perception, nor by 
Inference; Avhile as regards the Akasha of the Auditory 
organ, we do know, by Inference, tba^Sound is appreliended 
by it; and Sound is the quality of Akasha. The inference 
that leads to "tins Cognition is that which operates by elirai- 
xiation : [among the Substances that could be regarded as 
the Auditory organ, to which alone Sound coaid belong as 
a quality] the Soul is the hearer, and not the insfrument (of 
hearing) [Hence the Soul can not be the Aiiditoiy organ];— 
if the Mind were the Auditory organ, then (Mind being imper¬ 
ishable) there would be no possibility of deafness;—as regards 
Earth (Water, Light and Air), though they have the capacity 

^ That is, it is not by reason of its having Sound for its quality that tho Auditory 
organ is an organ of perception ; by its very nature is the Auditory organ Akasha. 
The quality of Sound that belongs to Akasha of Hie Auditory organ could not be the 
same that is apprehended it, 
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of becoming (composing) the organs of Olfaction ami the 
rest, they^do not have the capacity of forming the Auditory 
organ;— AkUsha thu^is the only substance left;—hence it is 
coneliided that it is Almsha that forms the Auditory Organ. 

Variika on Su. (71). 

[P. 899, L. 16 to P. 400. L. 16.] 

Our answer t*o the objection (in Su. 70) is as follows:— 
It is not as endowed with Sound that the Auditory organ is 
regarded as a Sense-organ; that is, though it is only as 
endowed with their respective qualities that the other organs 
iire regarded as Sense-organs, yet, such is not the case with 
3.kasha ; — Why ?-^beca?ise Sound is unlike other qualities, and 
Aki^sha is unlike other substances. This is what is meant 
by the SQtra(71). What is meant is that Sound is not 
, ..V the manifester of Sound, nor is Akasha, tcith a 

quality^ the Auditory Organ. 

‘‘ What then is the Auditory Organ ?*' 

It is 2kasha itself. This is learnt by elimination : (1) 
The Soul cannot be the Auditory Organ ; because being the 
Agent, the Soul can be only the auditor, and not the Auditory 
Organ. (2 Nor can Mind be regarded as the Auditory Organ ; 
for if the Mind were that organ, then there would be no pos¬ 
sibility of deafness; and further, inasmuch as Mind operates 
upon all things, the Auditory organ also would operate 
upon (and apprehend) all things. (8) Nor can Earth &c., be 
regarded as the Auditory organ; because these are taken up in 
the constitution of the Olfactory and other organs; as a 
matter of fact, Earth &c., are taken up in the composi¬ 
tion of the Olfactory and other organs; so that if Earth 
&o., formed the Auditory Organ, Sound would fail to be 
perceived, if there were any derangement in the Olfactory 
and other organs! (4) If the Tactile Organ were the Auditory 
Organ, there would be no possibility of deafness [as total 
destruction of all Skin would be impossible]! And a total 
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anniliilatioii of all Skin (tactile organ) would mean death. 
(•^) If Space and Time formed the Auditory Organ, then 
Sound, btung the quality of something other than that (Space 
and Time), could not be apprehended by that organ! [Sound 
belongs to A kasha, while llie Auditory Organ consists of 
Space and Time, not of AkUsha, ex-hi/pothesi]» If (with a view 
to escape from this diflficulty) it be urged that Sound is a 
quality of Space and Time,—then the only quarrel between us 
is that of names; for Akasha (according to us also) is only 
that of which Sound is a quality; and the only difference 
between us is that yougive it a different name ‘Space and 
Time’. If it is not so, then what you assert (in regard to 
Sound being the quality of Space and Time) means the total 
denial of Akasha, —the quality of Sound (as a substratum 
whereof alone is A kasha postulated) subsisting (according 
to you) in something else. If Sound subsists in something 
else, then Ahasha becomes rejected ; as apart from Sound 
there is nothing that could indicate the existence of Akastia ; 
as there is in the case of Space and Time, whose existence 
is indicated (proved) by the qualities of Priority, Posteri¬ 
ority and the like. 

Thus then, there is no other substance left (which 
could be regarded as constituting the Auditary Organ]. Nor 
can Qualities be regarded as the Auditory Organ; nor 
AcLioiis;nor Community, Individuality or Inherence; because 
none of these is found to be endowed with the requisite apti¬ 
tude. Nor, lastly, can it be held that there is no such thing as 
the Auditory Organ; as its existence is positively indicated 
(proved) by the perception of Sound, So that the only 
thing that remains is Alcdsha. Hence it follows that it is 
Akasha that constitutes the Auditory Organ. 

Thus Ends the First Daily Lesson of Discourse IIL 


^ The Bhutyachandra quoting the Vdrtlka reads tor 



Discodese IJI. 

Daihj JjHSSon II. 

Section (1). 

Transient Character of Tivdclhi — Cognition. 

(Sufcras 1—9). 

Bhasya on Su (1). 

[P. 158, L. 12 to P. 159, L. 5]. 

The Sense-onjans and Objects liave been fully examined ; 
now it is the turn of the Examination of Buddhi, Cognition. 
* And the first question that arises is—Is Cognition eternal 
or non-eternal ? 

“ Why should there be this doubt?” 

Sutra (1). 

Tub Doubt arises by reason op the simibauity (op 

Cognition) to Action and Akasha. (Su. 1), 

(a) The ‘ similarity ’ of Cognition to Action and Akasha 
consists in intangibility; (6) and further, in Apprehension 
we do not perceive any such definite character as either 
liability to 'production and destruction —which would mark 
it as non-eternal—ov the contrary [i.e., non-liability to pro¬ 
duction and destruction] which would mark it as eternal; 
hence [all necessary conditions of Doubt, described under 
Su. 1-1-23, being present] the said Doubt arises. 

^ The Agent (Soul), the Instrument (the Sense-organs) and the Objects of Appre- 
liensioii or Cognition having been duly examined, it is now tlic turn of the examina¬ 
tion of the nature of Cognition or Apprehension itself.^— B7idsyac7iandra. 

The tilings outside the Body having been examined, the Author next proceeds to 
examine those within the Body,—-says the Parishuddhi. On this Vardhamana 
makes the following observations :— 

When it is said that the things now going to be examined exist in ilie Eody^ it 
cannot mean that they subsist or inhere in it, as in this sense Cognition and Mind 
cannot be said to exist in the body ; nor can it mean that they are in physical 
contact with it ; as this would not,be true of Cognition, and also because many external 
tilings also,are in contact with the Body. What is meant is that the coming 
Lesson deals with such objects of Cognition as are distinguished by the character 
of being the cause of experiences in connection with the Body. Such examination 
is conducive to that Disgust for things which is a necessary step towards Final 
liclease. 
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Vilrtiica on Su, (1). 

[P. 40], L. 4 to L, 10]. 

The Sense-organs and the Objects have been examined ; 

next it is the turn of Cognition to be exa- 

Var. p. 401. , . 

mined. And the first inquiry that is stated is as 
regards the character of Cognition—is, it eternal or non¬ 
eternal?—The mere existence of Cognition having been 
already proved [there is no need for enquiry as whether or 
not there is any such thing as Cognition]. On 

this point the author of the Sutra explains the grounds for 
Doubt. The Doubt arises &c. &o.—says the Sutra. The 
character common to Cognition and the two things mention¬ 
ed in the Sutra consists of intangibility. In Gognition we 
do not perceiae any such dejhiite character as either liability to 
production and destruction—which could marh it as rron-eternal 
—or the contraryy which could mark it as eternal — says the 
JBhasya. Hence there arises the said Doubt, 

Bhasya on Su, (2), 

[P. 158, L. 17 to P. 159, L. 10]. 

[An objection is raised against the abovroquestioii]-—The 
doubt put forward is groundless; it is a fact known to every 
living being that Cognition is transient, being just like 
Pleasure and such exporienoos ; (avery man lias such notions 
as—‘ I shall know ’ ^ 1 know ’ and ' I have known; * and the 
connection with the three points of time (involved in these 
conceptions) would not be possible if Cognition wore not 
liable to production and destruction [So that it is not true 
that we do not find in Cognition the liability to prodiw 
iioH and desiriiction']; * hence, inasmuch as Cognition is 

^Tiie tliree iioLioaa mentioned imply that there ia prodilolioa o£ (Jo.^tiitiou 
(as involved in the notion ‘ I shall kuowg which moaua that the cognition shall 
be produced), there is continuity of Gognition (as expressed by ‘ 1 know ’ ‘ which 
means that Cognition is present), and there is destruction of Cognition (as 
expressed by ‘1 have known,’ which means that the Cognition has come to an end).— 
Blidsyachandra. 

The TCitparya puts the question somewhat differently :—“ If by ‘ Buddhi ’ in the 
present context, you mean the individual cognition of things, then the whole discuss- 
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related to all three points of time (being, as it is, liable to 
production, existence and destrnction), it follows as an estab¬ 
lished conclusion that Cognition is non-eiernaL Further, 
in the Nijaya-siitra itself it has been asserted as a well-snbs- 
tantiatcd fact—(a) that ‘ Cognition is pvt^chiced by the contact 
of the Sense-organs, and the Object ’ (Su. 1-1-16), and (/) 
that * the non-simiiltaneous production of Cognitions indicates 
the existence of Mind’ (Su. 1-I-lh) [wherein it is taken for 
granted that Cognitions are produceiJ^ from which it ‘follows 
tliat Cognition is 'not^eternal] ; so that no further doubt and 
discussiuii would to be called for.’' 

Our answer (in justification of the present encpiiry) is 
that the present enquiry is for the purpose of refuting the 
uni-easonable asseitioiis basc'd upon false speculation; tlie 
yOnkhyas, speculating in the realms of ])hi!oso|)hy, assert 
that—“Buddhi, the inteinal Oigan of Man, is eternal; ” 
and they aho put fciward argniuonts in support of this 
assertion, as in the following Sfi/rn, * 

ion bcouincs pcinllcyF, as no ouo luilils such cognitions to be other than momentary. 
If, on the otljcr hand, you mean by Bitddhfy the Mahat of the SliJchijn^ then, 
herore discussing the (‘haracter of: dmicIi a thing, it beliuves you to discuss its vciy 
existence ; a& tliii Naiyayika does not admit of any sucli universal Thinking Priucipio 
as tlio ‘Mahat’ of the Saiikhya. 

VarUhanuiua has some observations to make in regard to tlic exact words in 
winch tlic subject-matter of Ujo discussion slu/uld be stafcsl. In tlic sentence—‘Is 
nuddlii eternal or iion-ctcriiul, ’ tlic term ‘ huddhi like every other term, denotes tho 
genus ‘ huddhitva ; ’ and as tins latter is eternal, according to all parties, there is no 
occasion for doubt on this matter. Nor can the question be stated in the form 
—‘ Is the ioi)rd huddhi one wliose denotatio^i is eternal, or is it one wdiose denoia- 
i'loti is not eternal ? ‘ Because it is possible to give the name to a person, wdiereby 
the physical body of that person would form tho denotation of the word ‘huddhi ; ’ 
and certainly there could be no quesiioii of this denotation being eternal. Soiiio people 
have stated the question in the form-—“Is the denotation of the term huddhi^ 
which is the substratum of the genus ‘ ’ eternal or non-cternal? ” The 

Author himself would favour the question in the form—‘ Is cognition co-substrate 
with or not ?’According to the Saukhju^ tlie is the substra¬ 

tum of Cognition, which is something different from the Apman, and as such not co¬ 
substrate with Lness. 

® Whether Budcjhi is eternal or non-eternal is not the main subject of our present 
enquiry ; this has been introduced only as a preliminary issue, which serves to 
establish the conclusion that there is no such thing as the Universal Thinking Princi¬ 
ple, the Mahat, which the Sahkhya posits as something distinct from the ephemeral 
Cognitions of things. The fact of the matter is that if Buddhi were something 
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S^ilra ( 2 )* 

BeCxMJSK TUKRE is UE-OOGNITION OF THINGS. ” (Su. 2). 

What; is this * re-cogiiitioii ^ ^ Re-cogiiifcion is tho uaine 
of that re-colloctive coguiDion which is iavolved in tho con¬ 
ception that we have in regard to one and the same thing, in 
the form—‘ I now cognise the same thing that I had cog¬ 
nised before.’ Such re-collective cognition can be possible 
only when Cognition is eternal; for if there were several 
divergent Cognitions, capable of being produced and des- 
troj’^ed, no ^ re-cognition ’ would be possible; for a thing 
cognised by one cannot be re-oognised by another, ” • 

Vartika on Su. (2). 

[P. 401, L. 10 to P. 402, L. 7]. 

Objection The donbtput fonoard is groundless ; because 
the matter is known to every living being. It is a fact well 
known to every living being, whether Cognition is eternal 
or non-etornal. Farther^ Qognition is known to he connected 
ivitli all three ^points of time; that is, in connection with Cogni¬ 
tion, we find all three points of time manifesting itself—as 
is proved by such conceptions as—* I shall know,’ ‘ I know’ 
and ‘I have known’; and no such connection with three 
points of time would be possible unless Cognition were liable 
to production and destruction ; for instance, no such ^ con¬ 
nection with three points of time’ is found in the case of 
Akasha^ which is not liable to production and destruction. 

eternal, then it would certainly be soniethin^ dufcrcnt from the moirioutarily ap¬ 
pearing and diaappearing cognitions if on the other baud, the grounds put forward 
in proof of the etereality of are found to be incapable of establishing it, 

then there would be no jastUicatioii for postulating any Universal Tbiuking Principle 
apart from the Cognitions; and it becomes established that ‘Buddlii’ and ‘Cognition’ are 
synonymous terms, as declared by the Naujiiyilca in Su. 1-1-15. it is in tliis manner 
also that the present enquiry becomes connected with the definition of Buddhi set 
forth in the Sltni (1-1-15) There would be no such relevancy in the enquiry if it 
pertained merely to the eternality or noii-eternality of Buddbi.— Tdtparya, 

® And according to the Saiikbya, Bud Jlii is eternal, and yet capable of under¬ 
going modifications ; by virtue of which it beconiea connected with the several 
cognitions involved in Re-cognition. This would not be possible of the Soul, which is 
eternal, urmiodifiable. Td { parya . 
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Tliws tlien, \Ylien we find in Cognition, tliis distinctive cliarac- 
ter (liabilitjj to production and destruction, wbicli marks it 
out as not^etevnal), there is no ground for Doubt. For these 
reasons there can be no ground for any farther doubt or dis¬ 
cussion/’ The rest is clear in the Bhasya, 

Answer: —The present enquiry is for fdie purpose of re-- 
futing vnreasouable assertions based upon false specuhiions —• 
vsays the Bhasya, Wliat is intended is not merely to OwStab* 

lish the BOi>eternality of Cognitions, but to refute 
Vdr. P. 402. J zy 

the philosophical doctrines of Opponents. The 
SduJcliyas, speculating in the realms of pliilosophy, assert that 
‘ Boddlii is eternal,’ and they also put forward the argument 
in support of their assertion; viz: '^because there is re-cogni* 
iiun of things We have such notions as—‘ The things I 
had cognised before I cognise now an4 this ‘ re-collectivo 
cognition/ which involves the appearance of two cognitions 
(past and present) in regard to the same thing, is possible 
only if Cognition is eternal ; anti if there were several diver 
gent cognitions, no such ‘ re-cognition ’ would be possible ; as 
we (lud in the case of the cognitions of different persons. 

Sutra (3). 

[Tht? Siddhanfiri s answer to the SafilcJiya argument^ 
Inasmuch as what has been put forwabb is itself 

STILL TO BE PROVED, IT CANNOT BE ACCEPTED AS A VALID 

REASON. (Su. 3), 

Bhasya on Su. (3). 

[P. 159, L. 12 to P. 160, L. 18]. 

Just as the ^ eternality ’ of Buddhi is ^ still to be proved h so 
is also the fact that ® re-cognition ’ belongs to Buddhi ‘ still to 
be proved’, Le., not proved [it cannot be admitted];—why so ?■— 
because what belongs to an intelligent being cannot be attri¬ 
buted to an in.strument; as a matter of fact, Buddh \—which 
is spoken of as ^ jnanu* (Cognition), * darshana' (Percep¬ 
tion), ‘ upalabdhi ’ (Apprehension), ‘ bodha ’ (Understanding), 

‘pratyaya^ (Cognizance),and ^adhyavasaya^ (Ascertainment), 
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“is a quality of, and belongs to, the conscious person ; and 
it is only the conscious person that re-cognises what lie has 
cognised before; so that it is to this consciouspersononly 
that} ^eternality * can be attributed, on tlie ground of ‘ ro- 
cognition.'^ If it be held that ‘ Consciousness ’ (or ‘Intelli¬ 
gence’) belongs to the instrument [and not to the Soul; so 

that Kecognition also would belong to the Instrument],__ 

then it becomes necessary to explain the exact nature of tlic 
conscioua (intelligent) Being; for unless you defino the 
exact nature of the * Conscious Being,’ yon cannot posit a 
totally different t Soul (a Personality or conscious Being totally 
different from whal is generally regarded as the Conscious 
Being), That is to say, if it be held Cognition (Conscious¬ 
ness) belongs to the Internal Organ in the shape of the Slind, 
we ask you—of this ‘conscious being’ of yours, what is the 
exact form, what the character, and what the exact nature ? 
And what does this Conscious Being’ do Ayitli the cognition 
subsistiiig^^iii iho jBiiddlii ? If it be hold that——‘‘it cognises, 
clietaya^e,” —our annwer is fcliat this expression would iu no 
way differ from \jhann' ‘ cognition '; ttiut is to say, Llie two 
expressions—‘the man cognises’ and ‘ Buddiii'/'/m/a,? 
would both connote C'>gnif.ion, and nothing else; f as tlio 
words ‘ chetayntc' (‘cognises’), ‘janUe’ ‘(knows)’ ^ budhntile’ 
‘(understands’), ‘pashi/ati’ (perceives’) ‘ upnlabhatc'’ (‘appre¬ 
hends ),—all mean one and the same thing. “ Hut BiiUilhi 
IS what ma/tes things knoiuti.” That i.s just so ; tlio Pursna 
ATOiys and the Buddhi niftkes kiiswu things; hut (under thi.s 
theory) it thus becomes established that Gogiiition Imlon.rs to 
the person (as held by the Siddhantin), and wd, to the Internal 
Organ, ‘Buddhi (as lield by the l’iu'vapak.siuj,§ 


“It IS the person tliut feoKjmaea ■, ‘rcooguiuou’ lieloiii's to him; heiicu if 
‘recoguitiou’ proves ctcrnaliUj, \.\m etei'imlily cau bcim.g „oIy to the UoiiMcimts 
1 ersoii, utul not to Oihrfi.lhi, wliicli, as tljc Internal Oi-an, is a nmro imUnimcut , 

Im-Llns simple reason this Cnchlhi .loos not appear in the Jicconnilnm at all.- 
i dtpary a. 


t the NttiyUyiLa posits one kind of Conscious Being in the fihapo of the 
oil ; lie Opponent now posits the ‘ Consuious Being’ in the shape of the Ins- 
trnment, the Internal Organ. Before this can ,he accepted, the Opponent should 
explain what he e.xaotly means hy the ‘ Conscious Being.’ 

J ‘What is spoken of &s cogmm.y, i.e., the Person, is nothing .litTercnt from 
wlnit IS spoken of as knowiny, i.e., Bnddhi ; so that ‘Bnddhi ami Pensoa’ become 
fcinonymons terms.’ This is the explanation of the Bhaiya.cliandra. 

§ '(e said to ‘know,’when he brings about cognition in himself; while 
to uiakf, known things when it brings about cognition in others ; 
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,[It having been proved that Cognition belongs to the Per¬ 
son, and not to Bnddhi, the Author proceeds to refute the 
view that the actions denoted by the terms ‘cognition,' 
‘apprehension/ ‘ understanding ' are different from one an¬ 
other, and as suc*h should belong to different entities]—If it 
be lield tlmt eacli of the actions denoted by the terms (above- 
mentioned) belong to distinct individual persons,—then it 
behoves yon to show cause for your denial (of the view that 
they belong to tlio one and the same person). That is to 
say, if the Opponent holds the view that—“cno person does 
the cognidug^ another the unthrsfanding^ a third the appre¬ 
hending, and a fourth the perceiving'\ —then it comes to this 
that all those persons,— i\m cogniser^ the vnderstander, the 
apprehnider and the petceiver —are so many distinct persons, 
and the corresponding qualifies {of cog^iition and the rest) do 
not belong fo one and the same person^ Such being your view, 
(we ask you)—wliat is yonr reason for this denial ? if 
you put forward “the non-difference of denotation” as your 
reason,—tlnm the same may be said for us <also. That is, if 
what you mean is that—“ inasmuch as the words angnises, 
apprehends &c. denote the same thing, it cannot be right 
to attribute (and restrict) them all to one and the same Per¬ 
son [aiid there would be no sense in predicating so Tnany synony¬ 
mous tcians in reference to the same Agent],”—then the 
same fact (of sameiu'ss of denotation) may be equally urged 
against you also; For in the two expressions, ‘ the person 
cogirses, chelayalif and ‘ tlie Buddhi tliero 

is no dift’erenco ill the denotation of the terms ‘cognises’ 
and ‘knows’; so that both (Person and Buddhi) being 
equally cognitive or Conscious Beings, [there being no rea¬ 
son for predicating one of the Person, and the other of the 
Buddhi] one of ilio two must be rejected [and Cognition 
should be attributed to one only],* 

so that these two being totally ditrcreiit, coffuitiou cannot belong to Baddkl^ which, 
ex-hypothcai ^ only makes things known' — Bhasyacliandra. 

^ This passage is sonicwliat obscure ; the obscurity being enhanced by the 
reading of the text. Several manuscripts, as also the Yarii/ja, read '■ ay'thasydhheda 
iti 8amdnani,abhinnartjid Tne only meaning that can be deduced from 

this text is as translated above ; we have adopted this in the body of the text, in 
deference to the Vdrtika. Several other manuscripts however, among them the 
two Puri Mss., and also the Bhi^jjacliT-udva^ read ^arthasya hlieda iti &q. &o. Ap¬ 
parently this is the bettor reading ; because the proposition that the ‘ several qualities 
do not belong to the same iudividuar can be supported by the fact that the qualities 
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If (with a view to escape from the above difficulties) it 
be held that—“llie name ' bvddhV stands for the Mind, 
being explained as ‘ budhynte anaya thot by means of which 
things are cognised [i. e. it is tlie instrument, not the Agent of 
cognition] ; and the Mind is certainly eternal ”,—then onr 
answer is that that may be so * (Mind may be eternal) ; but 
the eternality of Mind is not proved by the recognition of 
things (which has been urged by the Opponent as the reason 
for the eternality of Biiddhi) specially because as a matter 
of fact, we find Recognition appearing even when there is 
a diversity of Instriimenfs, only if the Cognitive Agent hap- 
pens to bo the same [so tliat Recognition cannot imply or 
prove the sameness and continuity of the Instrument^, —for 
as asserted in Su. 3-1-7,—‘ there is recognition, with the right 
eye, of what has been seen with the left ’—an assertion made 
in regard to the eye, but equally true of the Lump also; 
there being recognition, of a thing previously seen with the 
help of one lamp, with the help of another. From all this 

exprcpsod by the terms are different; if it were the same single qnuHty denoted by 
them f.II, tlieii there would be nothing wrong in predicating all the tonus of tbcHainc 
individual. The difficulty in this reading however is tliat, the repeated 
reference to the argument of the preceding clause is found, in all manuscripts, in the 
form ^ ahhnvidrthah cOc.\ wliicli shows that the preceding clause must be Utrthasyd- 
hJuduh\ Tlie Bhdsyachandrahn,^ made an attempt to construe this passage accord- 
ing to its own reading, by which the translation should stand tlins :—“There is a 
difference in tlie denotation of Ibc terms cognises which arc not synoriymons ;— 
if this is what yon mean, then we may make a similar assertion ; the words in (lucs- 
tion ore synonymous [this assertion being ns reasonable as yours, that they are not 
synonymous]; and bonce it is not possible to make any distinction 
qualities denoted by the words, or to tlie entities to whom the qualities l>e1ong). 
If you admit this (w’oll-establishcd fact), tlien the same may ho said (in connection 
with wliat w^e arc going to point out) : That is, in the two ex'pressions, ‘the PersoTi 
cognises’ and ‘the Ibiddlii knows’, there is no dltferencc in the denotation of the 
two terms’ ‘cognises ’ and ‘ knowsso that both lluddlii and Person being cognitive 
e[ilitic«, one or the other must be rejected (not regarde<l as really cognitive) [there 
being no room for two co.gnitive entities in the same bo<ly].” 

It will be found that both these explanations involve a certain amount of forced 
construction. In that which has been adopted in the hotly of the text, the explana¬ 
tion of the phrase ^ x^yarnsIJidnitpapattih ' is not entirely satisfactory; while the 
Bhlsjacliandra in several places has been forced to give up the construction of 
passage, which appears to bo the most natural, and most in keeping with tho style 
of the Bhdsycu 

The Puri Mss. and the BitdpjacUamlm read ^aslycUidtvam't which means 
‘ i\lind is eternal, w'e admit that.’ 
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b followK that what has boon put forward by tlio Opponent 
i. o. ‘ tho recognition of tilings’) is a reason for (lio eturnality 
f the O.ognitioe Agent (Soul; and not for that of tho Instru^ 
'lent, Bud^hi). 

Vurtika on Su. (3). 

[P. 402, L. 9 to P. 405, L. 9] 

Inasmuch as what has been put forward SfO. —says the 
tatra. Just as the ‘ eternality ’ of Buddhi is still to be 
irovod, so also it is still to be proved_tbat ‘ recognition ’ 
elongs to Buddhi. Why so? Because what belongs to an 
'itelligent heing cannot be attributed to an Instrnment; as a 
latter of fact, Buddhi,—which is spoken of as ‘ Ootjnilion’ 
perception’, ‘ apprehension ‘ underAanding ’,—is a quality of, 
nd belongs to, the conscious pet sou ; it is only the conscious 
erson that ‘recognises’ what he has ‘ cognised ’ before ; so 
iat it is to this conscious person only that ‘ eiernalUy ' can be 
itrihnted on the ground of'’ recognition ’— [Blutsyu). 

[Having stated the argument of tho Bhasya, the VftrHka 
rocoeds to add some arguinouts of its own].—Rocauso tho 
iislnnnent cannot bo the subslralurn of jui action;—^:is a 
latti'r of fact, no Insknnient i.s ever found to bo the subs- 
■atumof any action; and ‘apprehending’ is an action; 
once it cannot subsist in the Instruinent.* “ But, since 

^'riit' rt’iiiai kK“ I in fiility u li:i( tlu* NMrtiku Kfulcs Inrp with ii 

•w to show no iufoij;^i-iii(y iu lilt! (posilion iHitn-ir iiiconvriioti.s : Hint 
lifti liiiH 00 notion, wltich m iimctivc, cannot lx* no ‘ lontiooitxit ’ at ali. Aotl in 
\v of lliiH tUHicnliy, the (‘XpIaioB tlu* Vfutiha ns folIowK Wlinttlio 

dijln iO(*noH in that tlic lobtrooicoi i.s tH»t the Hobhfrntuoi of tho prtm-fjial nclion ; 
(‘(‘rtniiily (hx‘H luxxooo the Hiihhtnituio of tin* Hccoothiry nctiioi. [H, g., the jict tif 
ihttj (lotsH ont bultoi;.!; to the axe ; but the actioo.s of risio^*; no<l fnllin^tj;* n[u)u llio 
lul tlo bebo);.^ to itj; in the p£(iHt*nt context, ‘ npprchciulio^ ^ in tlu! priociiul action; 
t lliiit to whittli thin nclion directly bcIongH in thcxlf/ca/, not the lohtruincnt ; thus 
n, what is proved by the act of ‘ Uccognitinn ’ in only itn agent, (xinscious person, 
tu>t its Iirntfuiiicnlt!ui/ixi/iMi. T.iCgoes on to sa}'', that sonic- 
t*H tin* prinripul action KiibsistH in tiu! o/yce/also (tuul not always in the Agent) ; 
it is univto'sally aibnitttxl that this is not: the case with the action of Aiiprclu'ud* 
, which always bubsistB in the Agent, and not in the Oi^jective or in the Instrnmcnt. 
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it is the substratum of its own action, what is asserted is 
not right.*' If you mean by this that—** Every active 
thing being tlie substratum of its own action, it is not right 
to say that the Instrument is not the substratum oE 
action,"—Our answer is that it is true that everything 
is the substratum of its own action, and by its own action 
a thing does not become entitled to the name of ^ Ins¬ 
trument;’ on the contrary, in regard to its own action, 
everything is the ^ agent;’ while the present enquiry in 
connection with Biicldhi proceeds on the basis of the un= 
dorstanding that Biiddhi is an Instnunent. Hence the 
Objection that has been urged is not rightly taken. But 

from what you say, everything should be regarded as 
Agent If through its own actions, a thing is entitled 
to the name of Agent, then every active thing (every¬ 
thing that helps in the accomplishment of an act) should 
be regarded as the Agent/' True; but what is an 

acknowledged tenet can not be urged as an imdosiruble 
contingency. * But in that case if everything is to be 

regarded as Agent, how" do you account for such distinct 
Agent^ lastriunent the like?” Tiiese dis- 

„ tinct. names are on tlie basis of the principal 

Var. P. 403, . . , 

or primary action (and not on that of the secon¬ 
dary or subsidiary actions of the several things concerned 
in it); and that action is to be regarded as 'primary ’ for 
the accomplishing of wiiich the Instrument is taken up; so 
that when all that is meant to be expressed is that the 
several tilings are conducive to (instrumental in) a primary 
action,—and the diversity of the subsidiary actions of each of 
those things is not meant to be emphasised,—those things 
(which constitute the Agent, the Object &c,) are spoken of 
under the common name of ' haratfa, ’ ' active thing while 
when the diversity of the several actions is intended to be sever- 

^Tbat everytliiiig is an ‘ agent ’ in regard to its own action, is an acknowledged 
tenet with us ; hence this cannot be urged as an undesirable contingency. 
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ally emphasised, those^things come to be spoken oE under the 
distinct names of ‘Agent/ * Instrument’ and ‘Object.’ 
[as regards such expressions as (a) * Icarta-karakam, * ‘ the 
active thing, the ^ Agent, ’ (h) ‘ haram-kUralcam, ’ ‘ the active 
thing ‘ the Instrument/ and like] the active things being 
spoken of under their common name ‘ active thing, ’ ‘ karaka, ’ 
the speciBo name, ‘ Agent/ ‘ Instrament|’ &o. is added with 
a view to indicate the distinctive feature oE each of them 
—which distinguishes it from the others,—“SO that no 
other is included under that (qualified) name.^ Thus then, it 
is with reference to the principal action that the several active 
tilings como to be spoken of under the several names of 
‘ Agent/ ‘ Instrument’ &c.; and among these, that which 
operates* upon other things, and is not itself operated upon 
by anything else, is the ’Agent’; and similar explanations 
of the others may be provided, in accordance with what has 
been said by ns before (in Aclhyaya II’. “ If the charac¬ 
ter of the Agent consists in being not operated upon by other 
aciioe thingfi, then, inasmuch as the so-called Agent also 
acts only though the aid of the several active things conduc¬ 
ive to the principal action), [it does nob fulfil the condi¬ 
tions of you definition of the ‘ Agent’ ]. ” It is nob true 
that the Agent acts only through the aid of the several 
other things ; for what urges the Agent to act is the result 
(sought to be accomplished); as a matter of fact, what urges 
the Agent to activity is the resulty and not the Instrument 
or any other active thing; and since the ifeaw/i is not an 
^ active thing, ’ [so that by being urged by the Result] the 
Agent does not lose the character of being not urged ly arh 
Active thing ;sixxd that the Agent takes up the other active 
things is due to the fact of those being invariable concomi¬ 
tants of (and indispensable for) the accomplishment of the 

« Just as in the expression ‘blind man, ’the term ‘man’ is the common name, 

wherein all men are the same; while the qualifying term ‘ blind ’ connotes that 
wherein be differs from all other men* 
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said action; that is, inasiniich as without the Instrument- 
and other active things being taken up (by the Agent) the 
action cannot be accomplished, those several active things, 
being indispensable, come to be taken up (by him). 

From all this it is clear that that belongs to 
ike Gonscious Being cannot be attributed to the histrumeht 
{Buddhi), 


Even admitting that ‘ Re-cognition' belongs to the Inter¬ 
nal Organ (Buddhi),— in as much as * Re-cognition ’ would 
be excluded from (nob invariably concomitant with) both ‘ one ' 
and * many,' it would be * too specific; ’ that is, as a matter 
of fact, ‘ Re-cognition ’ (which is the probans in the reason¬ 
ing put forward by the Opponent) is not found to be in¬ 
variably concomitant with either ‘unity’ or ‘multiplicity’ 
[so that even if present in Buddhi, it could not prove either 
‘ unity,’ and hence ‘eternality, ’ or ‘ multiplicity ’ and hence 
‘ non-eternality, * with regard to it].’^ Further, when we 
come to examine the real nature of ‘lie-cognition,’ tlie 
probans becomes ‘contradictory;’ that is to say, when Re¬ 
cognition is analysed, it only serves to indicate the multi¬ 
plicity (and hence non-eternality) of Buddhi. For instance, 
when the first perception of a thing has disappeared, and the 
second perception appears, there comes a third cognition 
preceded by remembrance, which follows upon the manifes- 
tration of the impressions (left by the former perception), 
it is this third cognition that constitutes ‘ Re-cognition; * 
—and for one who holds that there is only one (continuous, 
eternal ) Buddhi, even a second cognition would be impos¬ 
sible, whence could there be a third? [So that Re-cognition 
proving the multiplicity, and hence non-eternality, of Buddhi, 

® If Re-cognition were invariably concomitant with unity, it would prove that 
Buddhi is ever one, which would mean that it is eternal. On the contrary, if Buddhi 
were proved to he many, it would mean that it is non-eiernal. 
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becomes a ‘ contradicfcorj ’ probans ia the Opponent's argu¬ 
ment], But the diversity is in the cognizances,If 
Var 404 mean by this that—while Buddhi continues 

to remain fixed, its cognizances go on appearing 
and disappearing; so that when the first cognizance dis¬ 
appears and the second cognizance appears, that is Be- 
cognitioih ”—this cannot be right; because we cannot conceive 
of Buddhi apart from the cognizances^ It behoves you to 
explain the exact nature of that Buddhi which you assume 
to be something different from * cognizance ;' for us ' Buddhi * 
is only ‘'cognizance/— Buddhi being nothing more than 
the apprehension of things. Then again, the two examples of 
{a) the ‘recognition ' by the Tactile Organ of what has been 
seen by the Yisual Organ, and of [b) the ‘recognition' with 
the help of one tamp of what has been seen with the help 
of another lamp—go to indicate that ‘ Re-cognition ' pre-sup- 
poses ‘ multiplicity ' (of Gognitions and Instruments) [which 
proves that it involves several transitory Buddhis^ and not 
a single eternal Buddhi] ; and thus the probans (in the 
Opponent’s argument) turns out to be ‘ contradictory, ’ 


If it is the Buddhi that does the ascertaining^ what is it 
that the Conscious Entity does with the cognition sub¬ 
sisting in Buddhi ? If it be held that—it “ cognisesf' 
-—we ask—who is it that cognises ? If it be held that 
“ cognising is done by that to which the ascertaining belongs, 
then this involves self-contradiction [that one to whom the 
ascertaining belongs does the cognising by means of the 
said ascertaining, cannot be possible; as it is not possible 
for a thing to operate upon itself}. If, on the other hand, 
it is the Soul that does the cognising, —how is it possible for 
the Soul to do the cognising with the help of the ascertaining 
or cognizance that subsists in Buddhi? For as a matter 
of fact, one thing cannot become active by the action sub" 
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sisting in something else. If then, it be held that “ the 
conscious Person cognises and the Buddhi knows”,— two 
terms do not denote anything different from ‘ cognition 
i. e. ‘cognises’ means exactly the same thing as ‘knows’. 

“But Buddhi is what makes things known.” If you 
mean by this that—" while Buddhi makes things- known, it 
is the Soul that knotes them ”,—then our answer is that 
tha'is just so ; it is the Soul (Person) that knows things, and 
Buddhi only makes things known. But this is quite contrary 
to the position taken up by tbe Puroapahhi. 

Then again, it behoves you to explain what difference 
there is in the exact nature of ‘ascertaining’ and‘cognis¬ 
ing.’ “It behoves you also to explain how they are 
both one and the same.” Well, the two are one and the 
same for the simple reason that there is no difference bet¬ 
ween them, either as to place or to time or to character; 
that is, because the Soul cognises th.ings exactly the same—■ 
in point of .time, place and character—'as that asoertaiiied 
by Budd/ii.[the two must be the same]. “But it is nob 
established that there is no difference in tlie character of 
the two.” If you mean by this that—“it is true that 
the Soul cognises things that are just the same—in regard 
to place and time—as those ascertained by Buddiu ; but it 
is not true that ascertaining is the same in character as 
the cognising”* —this cannot be right; as this would mean 
that there are several persons (conscious beings) in one and 
the same body; that is, if the oscertainer is different from 
the cogniser, one person recog ases and another sees, and 
yet another hears and thinks,—then, it comes t > this that 
all these persons —the seer, the hearer, the thin’Ker and the 
rest— are so mang d stinct persons. 

Further, what have you got to say in support of the pro¬ 
position that “ all these (cognition, understanding, &c.) do 

•Both editions read .; which gives no sense. We adopt the 

reading 
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not belong to one and the same Person ? All that you can 
say is that all these terms are synonymous. But while it 
is true that these words are synonymous, it is also true that 
there is no difference in the denotation of the terms ‘cogniser*, 
* ascertainer*, Mhinker, ’ and ‘ understanderso that it is 
not right to assert that ** Buddhi ascertarns and Soul cog* 
hises.^' 


If ^ Recognition * were put forward in proof of the etern- 
ality of Mind ^—there would be no force in this ; for the etern- 
ality of Mind is admitted ; as a matter of fact, we also admit 
that, IMind is eternal; so that there is no need for any argu¬ 
ments for proving it. 

Nor can ‘ Recognition ’ rightly prove the unity of the 
Instrument (Buddhi); as the premiss of such reasoning 
could not be true; for we find that there is ‘ Recognition ’ 
also when there is a diversity of Instruments,^—only if the 
Cogoiser remains the same; for instance, there is Recognition 
by the Organ of Touch of what had been seen by the Visual 
Organ,— and also by means of one lamp of what had been 
seen by means of another. 

Dhasya on Su. (4), 

[P. 160, L. 18 to P. 151, L. I.] 

Tlie view has been lield (by the Sf/ulrhya) that—From 
out of the (tarnal ‘ Buddhi \ there go forth, in reference to 
the single object cognised, emanations, which constitute the 
^ Cognitions ’ of those objects,—and that the ‘ Emanation’ is 
notidng different from the Source from which it proceeds.” 

'—This, however, 

IS NOT right; because there is no simultaneous 

COGNITION OF THINGS. (Su. 4.) 

If the ‘ Emanation’ and its source were iion-different,—then, 
inasmuch as the Source (Buddhi) is, ex hypothesis eternal, the 
Emanations also should be always present (eternal); which 
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would mean that all the cognitions of things that we hare 
are eternal; and if this were so, then the cognitions of things 
should be simultaneous [which is an absurdity]. 

Far tile a on Sit. (4). 

[P. 405, L. 9 to L. 13.] 

The view has been held —says the Bhtisj/a. This 

eannot be right; because there is no sirmdtaneons cognition of 
ihingSy —says the Sutra, What the Sutra means is that^ 
the ‘ Source ^ being permanent, its Emanations also should be 
permanent (if both be the same). 

Sutra (5). 

[Otherwise] the cessation of the cognition^ 

WOULD MEAN THE DESTRUCTION (CESSATION OP THE EXIS¬ 
TENCE) [of the Internal Organ, Buddhi].—(S u. 5). 

Bhasya on Su. (5). 

[P. 160, L. 25 to P. 161, L. ].] 

[If Cognitions were not eternal, even though the same 
as Buddhi^ then], whenever the Cognition (Emanation frona 
Buddhi) ceases to exist (as it must, being transient), the 
* Source of Emanation’ also should cease to exist; and this 
would mean that the Internal Organ (Buddhi, which is the 
source from which the Emanations in the shape of Cognitions, 
proceed) is destroyed. On the contrary [i. e. if even on 
the cessation of the Emanation, its source continues to exist], 
the two should have to be regarded as different from each 
other. 


Vartika on SS. (5). 

[P. 405, LI. 15-16.] 

Olhertvise, the cessation ^c, —says the SUtra, What 

the Sutra means is that (Emanations and Source being iden¬ 
tical), the cessation of the Emanations should mean the 
cessation of their source also. 

^ Here, as in Su. 7, ^pratyahliijmna ’ stands for cognition in general. 
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Bhasya on Su. (0), 

[P. 161, LI. 1—5.) 

The Siddliuvta. 

As a matter of fact, the Mind, which is of limited magni¬ 
tude (not all-pervading), comes into contact with the several 
sense-organs’*, one by one (and at distinct points of time); 
so that— 

Inasmuch as thk procbss is gradual, the appre¬ 
hension IS NOT simultaneous, —(Su. 6.) 

that is, of the objects of sense-perception. Hence it 
follows that the ‘ Emanation ’ and its ‘ Source ’ are distinct 
from each other; for if they wei’e one and the same, there 
would be no appearance and disappearance of them (which 
would be incompatible with the afore-mentioned gradual 
process).f 

WUrtika on Su, (G). 

[EL 405, LI. 16—17.] 

As a mailer of fact, the Mind, vihieh is of limited magni- 
ticde, comes mto contact with the Sense-organs, one htj one — 
says the BhUsya; so that inasmuch as ^c, ^G .—says the 
Sutra. What the Sutra moans is that there is difference 
between the Emanation and its Source ; if the Emanation 
and its Source were one and same, there would bo no appear¬ 
ance and disappearance for them. 

Sutra (7). 

The non-apprehension op one thing is due to 

(tub Mind) being occupied with other things (Su. 7). 

® I, e* with tlu) Soul, and tho Souse-orgauH—BayeUie Bhil$yachan(^ra, 

t Tho clwir meaning o£ the Sfilra and Bh$mja is as translated the term 
^ indfiy^rlhdndm' being syntactically construed with the‘yra/ianam * o£ the Sutra, 
The Bhdijyachandra however oilers a different construction : According to it the 
words o£ the Blifqya have no syntactical connection with those of the Siltra ; and 
the first sentence of the Bhapja is to be construed m-^^indriyarpuhidm ndndivam 
(there is diversity in the Senao-organs and in the objects of perception), vn(tlvni4i- 
maioMia ndndimm (there is diversity between the substratum of the emanation 
and the emanations themselves—i. e. the contact and the resultant cognition). 
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Bhftsya on Sn. (7). 

[P. 161, LI, 7-9.1 

The term ' aprntyabhijnana' here stands for * non-appre¬ 
hension ’ (and not for non-reoognUion). The ‘ non-apprelien- 
sion ’ of a certain object is explained on the assumption that 
(at that time) the Mind is occupied with some other object ; 
and this (explanation; is possible only on the presutnption that 
the Emanation is something different frotn its Source; for if 
the two were one and the same, there would be no foice in 
any previous ‘occupation with other objects.’ 

Varlika on Su. (7). 

[P. 406, LI. 1-3.] 

The non-ap/.rehension ^c., tJc.—says the Sulra. The ex¬ 
planation offered is possible only if the Emanation and its 
Source are different from each other; for if the two were one 
and the same there would be no force in any * previous occupa¬ 
tion with other objects ’—says the Bhasija. 


Bhasyd on Su. (8). 

[P. 161, L. 9 to L. 22.] 

■ 1 * all-pervading, its gradual contact 

with the Sense-organs, one by one, 

WODLD NOT BE POSSIBLE ; BECAUSE THERE IS NO 
MOTION— (Su. 8). 


The Sense-organs (before becoming operative) have to bo 
go at by the Internal Organ; and the mooing, necessary for 
this getting at something, cannot be present (in the Mind, if 
it IS all-pervading); so that gradual operation being impossi- 
ble, there can be no explanation for the (w ell-known) fact of 

_ ® This aiitioipatGs the argument that the mere fact of the Mind’s contact 
ivit 1 t le ense-organs being gradual does not necessarily imply that the Mind is 
not all-pervadmg , for even though the Mind is all-pervading, yet it would be pos- 
Bible to have contacts with the Sense-organs, one by one. The sense of the re¬ 
futation 13 that this 13 not possible -.-the term ‘Samyogah ’ of the Bhdsya being 
sjnlacfieally connected with the ‘na’ of the Sfitra. The gradual contact of a 
thing withgeneral things pre--suppo3e8 mollon-moving from one place to the other 
on 16 par of the former ; no such motion is possible for a thing which is all- 
pervading ; i.e, occupying all points in space, it cannot, and need not, move from 

and Hence if Mind were all-pervading, it could not have motion; 

and hence it could not have gradual contact with the Sense-organs. 
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ippreheasioDs being (as urged in Su. 6). For 

lie non-siixiultaneity of apprehensions having been found 
mpossible, by reason of the absence of motion in the all- 
oervadwg Mind, there is no other reason from which it could 
36 inferred (by -wliicb it could be accounted for). ’^In the 
?ase of the Organ of Vision, thoughithe fact of near and 
‘emote things {e,g. Hand and Moon respectively) being 
een at the same time leads one to conclude that the Organ 
las no motion, yet the fact that it ho$ motion is inferred 
rom the reason in the sliape of the phenomenon of obstruct- 
on of vision by the interposition of something else, between 
he Eye and the Hand (which is near), and between the Bye 
,nd the Moon (which is remote). [There is however no such 
eason or ground available for the inferring of motion in the 
-lind, in which motion is found to be apparently impossible 
\j reason of its all-pervading character, according to the 
)pponent]. 

All this dispute does not arise in regard to the existence 
f the Internal Organ (Mind), nor in regard to its eternalikj; 
or that there is such an Internal Organ as the Mind, and 
[lat it is eternal, are well-established factsf. In regard 
0 what, then, does the dispute arise.’’ It arises in regard 
0 its all-pervading character;—and this character is denied 
oy the ifiddhantiii) on the ground that ihej^e is no proof for 
> [lit-, it is not found to be cognised by any instrument of 
ight cognition]. 

[The Bhasya proceeds to allow a further reason for rejecfc- 
ig the view that the Emanations, Cognitions, and their 
ource, Buddhi^ are identical]—The Internal Organ is one^ 
bile the Emanations, in the shape of Cognitions, are many; 

visual oogmiiojx, olfactory Qogmiion^ cognition of Golour^ 
)gnition of Odour; all this would be impossible if the 
manations and their source w'ere identical. 

From all this we conclude that it is the (Conscious) Person 
lat cognises, and not the Internal Organ.| 

^ The Author cites an example conti'a, — BliAsyachandra. 

f The Naiyayika also admits the Mind to be atomic and hence eternal. It is 
ily Buddhi, cogtfiiions, that he holds to be transient. 

I For the wlio regards the Emanations as different from their 

urce, it is quite possible and reasonable that things are cognised by tlm Soul,- 
f the instrumentality of such instruments as the Internal Organ and the several 
inee-otgaas— 
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By ihisi fact (that it is the Person that knows, and not the 
Internal Organ)* what has been said (in Su. 7) in regard to 
the Mind being ‘occupied with other things’ becomes refut¬ 
ed ; because ‘ being occupied with other things ’ can only 
mean ‘apprehending other things’; and this belongs to 
the Person, not to the Internal Organ ;f though we do 
admit of the Mind also being ‘ occupied/ in the sense that 
in one case it is in contact with a Sense-organ, while in an¬ 
other it is not in such contact.! justify 

the view that the apprehending is done by Bu(J<Jhi, and not 
by the Person], 

Variiha on Su. (8). 

[P. 406, L, 3 to P. 407, L. 10], 

If the Mind were all-pervading, etc. etc .—say the Bhasya 
and Sutra. What the Sutra means to lay stress upon is 
that the Sense-organs are gob at by the Internal 
Organ ; and if the Internal Organ were all-pervad¬ 
ing, it could be in contact with several Sense-organs at one 
and the same time, and simultaneous Cognitions would be 
possible,—the Opponent’s theory is open to this objection. 

Bub even if the Mind is atofnio (as the Naiyayika holds it 
to be), simultaneous cognitions, should be possible in regard 
to things perceptible by the same Sense-organ.” There 
can be no simultaneous cognitions, for the simple reason 
that the Mind is an instrument^ an orgatK ‘‘ Why cannot 
the same explanation be possible for us (who also hold the 
Internal Organ to be an instrument) ? ” The same ex¬ 
planation cannot be available for you; because simultaneity 

Or the fact that the Internal Organ is not all-pervading—according to the 
Bh dsyacJia ndra. 

t He alone ean be ‘ pre-occupied ’ who apprehends things ; and inasmuch as 
it is the Person, and not the Internal Organ, that apprehends, it is only the Person 
that can be said to be ‘occupied by other things.'' This however does not mean 
that no kind of ‘ occupation’ is possible for the Internal Organ • ‘ occupation’ in 
the sense of being in contact with the Sense-organs, is quite possible for the 
Internal Organ ; it is only ‘occupation’ in the sense of ‘apprehending things’ 
that cannot belong to it. 

J The Bhapjachandra, as also the two Puri Mss., drop in both places. 
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of cognitions is found when there are diverse sense-organs; 
that is, when there are several'^ sense-organs supervised by 
a single Supervisor, they are found to be operative sitnultci'- 
ncously; two axes in the two hands of a person oper¬ 
ate simultaneously [because they are supervised, handled, by 
the same person]; in the same manner, if the several Sense- 
organs were supervised by a single all-pcrvading Inleraai 
Organ, [which, according to the Purvapaksin, is also the 
Supervising Agent], it should be possible for them to operate 
simultaneously; and this being possible, it should be possible 
to have simultaneous cognitions.t 

JBeoause there is m motion —says the Sntra. If the Inter- 
nul Organ were all-pervading, it would not be possible for it 
to have motion, which is necessary for getting at.(the Sense- 
organs). Nor is there available (for you, -who hold the Inter¬ 
nal Organ to be all-pervading) any reason for holding that 
the Sense-organs do not operate simultaneously,—on the 
strength of which reason you could uphold the non-simul¬ 
taneity of cognitions, which has been shown to be incompati¬ 
ble (with your theory^. In some oases people do admit things 
that have been found incompatible ; e»g.j though the motion 
of the Visual Organ is denied {and found'incompatible) on the 
ground that some people can see near and remote objects at 
one and the same time,—because one sees the Hand, 
wliich is near him, and the Moon, which is far off, atone and 

® is tke right r^adiog. 

*{* III ordinary exporicncc it is found that wiicn thoro aro divoiSG iiistiunieuts 
handled by a single Agent, these instruments do operate at one and the same time. 
According to the Sahkhya, the Internal Organ is the Agent, and it is also all-pervad¬ 
ing ; so that under this theory, all Sense-organs should be supervised by the Internal 
Organ always, and all at one and the same time ^ which would mean that we should 
always have Siniultaneous Cognitions,—The same abourdity does not arise under 
the Siddhdnta ^ for according to this, the Internal Organ beio atomic, and not 
all-pervading, it could never be in contact with more than one Seuse-M'g^n, m* 
jiaorethan one Ohjeot, at a time ; so that no simultaneous cognitions of things— 
perceptible either by the same or by several Sense-organs—could ever be possible. 
— 'fulpiirga. 
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the same time, it follows that the Visual Organ does not 
moye,—though the motion of the Visual Organ is thus 
denied, yet the motion is inferred (and admitted) from 
the phenomenon of obstruction by intervening things; 
“—there is however no such proof (ground for inference) for 
the non simultaneity • of cognitions (when the Internal 
Organ is all-pervading), [Hence under the theory that the 
Internal Organ is all-pervading, the contingency of cogni¬ 
tions being simultaneous cannot be escaped from; which 
proves that the theory is untenable]. 

Says the Ehasyo All this dispute does not arise iu regard 
to the existence oj the Internal Organ, nor in regard to its 
elernalitg,—“ in regard to tvhat then does the dispute arise?’' 
—it arises in regard to its all-j.ervading character-, and this 
character is denied on the ground that there is no i roof for it; 
that IS, there is no proof in support of the assertion that the 
Internal Organ is all-pervading. 


Further, the Internal Organ is one, while the ‘ Emana¬ 
tions, ’ in the shape of the Visual and other kinds of cogni¬ 
tion, are tnang ; and this fact is incompatible with the vieiv 
that the Emanations and their Source are identical. For us 

on the other band, wbo toM He Emanations to be difiereni 

tr, are appro- 
n et y le on wtt the aid of such instrumenfs as the 
Internal Organ and the Visual and other Organs. 


By this fact what has been said (in Sn. 7) in regard to ihi 
mnd being ‘occupied with other things’ becomes refuted 
says the Bhasya;nnd the meanin<r is that thi=! It 
refuted by the fact that it is the Person that cn! 

Hot the Internal Organ. “WhJLf 
— A -^- - -meaning of beina 

is the ■— ---2 
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occnfifld ? ” Ifc means tliafc there appear several cognitions 
pertaining to desired objects ; and this appearance of several 
cognitions is for the person, not for the Internal Organ. As 
for ‘ being occupied ’ in the sense of being in contact (with 
one) and not in contact (with others), this we admit as be¬ 
longing to the Internal Organ. 

Bhasya on Su. (9). 

[P. 161, L. 22 to P. 16:1, L. 2]. 

j^The Opponent, the Son/chyn^ says)—“ Even when the 
* Btnanation ’ is identical with its Source, it cannot be (reason¬ 
ably) asserted that ‘ the Internal Organ is one, and its Ema¬ 
nations many. ’ [Eor] 


Svlra (9). 

“ The notion op its being different (diverse) is 

ANALOGOUS TO THE NOTION OP DIFFERENCE (MVERSITV) IN 

REGARD TO THE ROCK-CRYSTAL. “ (Sfi. 9). 

“ In regard to the Emanation (which, as identical with 
the Internal Organ, is, in reality, one only), there is a notion 
of its being many (diverse), by reason of its being associated, 
or in contact, with diverse objects;—just in the same 
manner as, in regard to the rock-crystal, which is in contact 
with other (coloured) substances, there is the notion of its 
being different (from the pure white rock-crystal),—when 
the crystal is spoken of as being ‘ blue ’ or ‘ red ’ (as disting¬ 
uished from the white crystal).”* 


®The phrase ^ insatf intart^padhandt ’ at the eiid of tlie.paragraph is to be cons¬ 
trued with ‘ ndndtvdbhlmdmh^ of the second line ; the construction being— 




The sense of Uie Piirvapaksa is thus explained by the Jaiparya “ Itis true 
that Emanations ajipear as maHi/ ; but this appearance is a mistakeu one; for it is 
not possible for the EmanaiioaSy which are not different from the Internal Organ, 
to hemanp in reality. The fact of the matter is that, just as in the case of the 
Rock-erystal, which is one and of one uniform colour, notions of diversity appear 
by reason of its contact with several coloured things, and this notion of diversity 
is purely adventitious,—in the same manner when the pure white internal Organ 
becomes associated, th/ough the Sense-organs, with diverse things, it takes the form 
of the Cognitions or * Bmanations, * and hence aptp&xrs as diverse and many. 
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[The Bhasua answ'ei’s the above view of the SafiIchya‘]-^Wr-*> 
cannot accept the abov^^ as there is no reason in support of 
What the Opponent means is that—the notion of diversity 
in regard to Cognitions is only figurative, unreal, being like 
the notion of diversity in regard to the ro-ck-crystal; and it is 
not real^ as is the notion of diversity in regard to Odour, 
Taste, etc.’^;— but in support of this theory there is no reason 
adduced [what is stated in Sn. 9 being only an Example]; 
and in the absence of valid reasons, it cannot be accepted 
as right. But the absence of reasons is equal.’’f Oer- 
tainly not; for as a matter of fact, in the case of Cognitions 
it is actually found that they appear and disappear one after 
the other [and not all together ;—and this is a clear reason 
in support of the proposition that they are really manip not 
one]. That is, it is found as a matter of fact that in caaneo- 
tion with the Objects of Perception, Cognitions appear and 
disappear, one after the otlier (at different points of timo^ ; 
and from this it follows that the notion of diversity in regal'd 
to Cognitions is real, just as it is in regard to Odour, etc. 

Variika on Sn. (9). 

[P. 407, L. 10 to P. 400, L. 10]. 

The Purvapalmn says —The Saiikhya, versed in the 
science of reasoning, cannot accept the view that the Internal 
Organ is one and the Emanations many. For, as a matter 
of fact, just as the Internal Organ is one, so is the Emanation 
also. It might be urged that—^ this goes against a percepti¬ 
ble fact,—the sense being that, if it be held that the Brnana¬ 
tion is not different from the Internal Organ, this goes 
against a perceptible fact; since, according to this view, 
there could be no such diversity of Cognitions as of Colour, 

« This is found as in Puri Sa. Ms., in Sutra Ms. D, also in NijdrjasdUa- 
tJiuarana; the Bhdsyachandra and Vishvanatha also treat it as Sutra. But it is 
not found in the Ny^iiyasnchlnihandha, and both the Varbjkd and the TCttptrifa 
take it as part of the Bhdsya, VarUharaana says tliat some people call it ‘ Siddhdu- 
ta-Sutra, and adds that the Td^rpa calls it ‘ Mkmyam^ ’ because the ^bhdsya ’ 
is nothing more than an explanation and expansion of the ‘Sutra 

t“ Just as we nmke the simple assertion,-—that the notion of diversity 
is figurative—without adducing any reasons,—so do you also merely make the 
a'-serdou that the notion of diversity is real, without adducing any reasons, t^o 
that both of us are open to the same charge.’^ 
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Taste, Odour and Toucli.* But our answer is that it is not 
true that there could be no such diversity of cognitions ; for 
this diversity is in conseqaeiice of the diversity of the objects 
(cognised). That is, even though the Bnianation (Cognition) 
is one and non-different, yet, it appears as diverse^ by reason 
of the diversity in the objects cognised ; just as such things 
as the Rock-crystal and the like, appear as diverse, by reason 
of the proximity of its attendant substances. It is with a 
view to embody this idea that we have the Sutra .—'The 
notion of its being different is analogous^ etc, (Su. 9)/’ 

[Our answer to the above is as follows]—The view pub 
forward cannot be accep'ted; as the premiss involved is not 
true. As a matter of fact, notions of diversity are found 
to be of both kinds - (a) it appears in regard to such things 
as Odour, etc., which are really diverse, (&) and also in 
regard to such things as the Rock-crystal, which are not- 
diverse; so that if we take the Sutra as it stands, it contains 
no reason (in support of the proposition stated); being as it 
is a mere statement of an example (showing one kind of no¬ 
tion of diversity); and merely stating an example, it does nob 
contain any reason (to show to which of the two .kinds the 
notion of diversity in regard to Cognitions belongs). Further, 
as regards the Purvapaksa, none of the several alternatives 

(possible under the statement in Su. 9) is found 
Var. P. 403. ^ 

to be tenable [or to have any force at all]’*^. 

The case of the Bock'-oryntal has been cited as the example ; and 
the only two alternatives possible are :— {a) the Rock-crystal 
actually differs through the difference in its associates, or 
(6) it does not differ. Bab what of this?’* Well, if 
the Rock-crystal actually differs, then ft does nob afford an 
instance (in support of the PUroapahsa); while if it does not 
differ, then the question is—whence arises the notion of 

* So that it is not only that there is ao reason in support of the Purvapaksa ; 
there are reasons aga'nst it. 
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diversify IB rogfird to it? If it bo hold that this notion arisos 
from the diversity of its associates,— then (we ask)—how- 
do you know that the associates are different? If the know¬ 
ledge be held to be duo to the difference in the Cognitions, 
then there is self-contradiction; for the two statements—the 
Emanation is not different’ and ‘ the Gognition is different’— 
are miitnally contradictory ; the two terms ^Emanation ’ and 
* Cognition ’ being, according to the Sankhya, synonymous. 

[The Sankhya asks]—“ What is your reason supporting 
the view that the Emanations (Cognitions) are diverse ? ’ 

[The Bhasya answers]—The reason consists in finding 
that Cognitions appear and disappear one after the other ; 
as a matter of fact, it is found that Cognitions are born and 
disappear one after the other. Further, inasmuch as 
the notion of diversity pertains to oneas well as to diverse ob- 
jects, whence do you get at the idea that the notion appears in 
regard to what is really diverse, or in regard to what is only 
one ?* That is to say, we have found the notion of diversity 
appearing in regard to the Rock-Crystal, which is really only 
one ; and we have also found the notion of diversity appear¬ 
ing in regard to Odour, &c., which are really diverse ; so that 
the notion o£ diversity being found to appear under both 
circumstances, it cannot be right to assert (on the strength 
of the said notion alone) that the thing (with regard to which 
the notion appears) is really either one or many. 

Then again, the notion of diversity that is found in re¬ 
gard to one and the same Rock-crystal cannot possibly 
appear unless there is (actual) diversity in the Cognitions; 
so that for one who holds all Cognition to be one only, there 

^Tbis anticipates the following Ptlrvapaksa argument—‘‘The notion of diversity 
in regard to Cognitions may be treated as the reason for regarding the Emanations 
as one ; the reasoning baing stated in the form—the Emanations are one only— be¬ 
cause these appear in regard to the (false) notions of diversity—as in the case of 
the Kock-Cryslal. So that it is not true that there is do reason stated in Sd. 9 in 
support of our contention. ” 
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cannot appear, in regard to the Eock-crystal, such diverse 
cognitions as the ‘ bine ’ and the like. Some people might 
suggest the explanation that—*^it is quite true that in 
regard to the Bock-crystal, the notions of blue &c. should 
not appear; for there is (in such cases) no direct connection 
(of the blue &c. with the perceiving organ); as a matter of 
of fact, the blue object is not in contact with the Visual 
Organ ; if it is in contact, then it is that object which would 
be perceived as blue^ and not the Eoch-crysial ; so that it is 
only right that the notion of blue should not appear in regard 
to the Rock-crystal,—as such a notion could be co-substrate 
with the Rock-crystal (and not the blue substance). ” But 
this explanation cannot be accepted ; because we find close 
juxtaposition; (in the phenomenon under consideration) 
what are in contact wit|i the Bye are the Rock-crystal and 
the blue object in close juxtaposition ; so that it is only 
natural that by reason of this close contact the blue colour 
is imposed upon the Crystal, and there arises the misconcep¬ 
tion that it is blue; just as in the case of things that are 
really apart from one another, if one fails to perceive the space 
intervening between them, he has the misconception that they 
are in close touch with one another. [So that the impro¬ 
priety of the notion of ‘blue^ in regard to the Rock-crystal 
cannot be explained as being due to absence of connection']. 

He for whom there is no diversity in Cognitions—and all 
Cognition is one—, for him the scientific doctrine that ^ there 
are three Instruments of Cognition^ would be not true; for 
if there is no diversity in the Cognitions, there can no divers¬ 
ity in the Instruments of Cognition [and yet the Sankhya 
himself declares that * there are three Instruments of Cogni- 
tion^J. “ The threefoldness is due to the diversity in the ob- 
V“ P 409 cognised. ” If you mean by this that—• 

the objects cognised are of threordifferent kinds, 
and being affected by this, the Cognition also becomes three¬ 
fold ”,—this cannot be right; for diversity in the objects 
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cognised cannot be apprehended without diversity in the 
Instruments of Oogniticgi^-; as a matter of fact, unless there 
is diversity in the Instruments of Cognition, we cannot ap¬ 
prehend any diversity in the objects cognised. “ Bat it 
may be due to identity with the object. If you mean 
by this that—‘Mt is the object itself which, being (diverse) 
as it is, appears as such (in the Oognitipnf —this cannot be 
accepted; as in that case there would be no use for the Instru- 
menlsof Cognition; i. e. if it is as you put it, then the Instru¬ 
ments of Cognition are useless. Further, your theory involves 
two self-contradictions (or incongruities): viz. (a) you assert 
that ‘ diversity of objects is not indicated by diversity of Instru¬ 
ments of Cognition/ and then again, that * the object becomes 
diverse because of its being identical with Cognitions ’ [and 
these two statements are incompatible with one another]; 
and (6) you assert that ‘ the person cognises as the B add hi 
determines’, and this also is incongruous [as the determining 
and the cognising must be done by the same agent; and] be¬ 
cause of the absence of variety (or diversity); what you say 
is possible only in the case of a thing possessed of variety ; it 
is not possible in the case of that which is devoid of variety 
[i, e. which is non-different]. Further, the assertion that 
‘one apprehends the Cognition as subsisting in Bu^dhi ’ also 
is contradictory; as this statement [which means that the 
Buddhi is the substratum in which the Cognition subsists], 
taken along with the tenet that Buddhi and Cognition are 
one and the same, would mean that the substratum and the 
thing subsisting in it are one and the same : According to 
you Cognition being the same as Buddhi, the said assertion 
would mean that the substratum (Buddhi) is the same as 


®A8 a matter of fact, the diversity in tlie objects is due to the diversity in the 
Cognition or in the Instruments of Cognition ; and not vice versa. 

tTliat is, the object and the Co^uition being identical, \vhcn the former is diverse, 
the latter also becomes so. 
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tliat wliich subsists in it {i» e, the Cognition) i so that tlie 
assertion—‘one apprehends the Oo^n-ition as subsisting in 
the Buddhi'—involves self-contradiction. 


Sno of Srotion (1). 


Section (2). 

(Sutras 10—17.) 

"Eydomination of the Theory that Things*of the World are 
tindergoing desirnctian everg moment, 

JBhasya on Sli. (10). 

[P. 1H3, L. 2 to L. 12.] 

Under Su. 9, the Snnkhya lias asserted that—“ The notion 
of (tiversity in regard to the Emanation is analogous to the 
notion of diversity in regard to the rock-crystal ^; being 
unable to admit this, the Nihilist [who holds that things ^ of 
the world are in a continaons flux, iiiidergoing destruction 
every moment] argues as follows 

Ilaviag thtia rcftiteeJ the Sahkhya (ir)ctriiie from the sUrjlpoiHt of tlie Nt/utya^ 
the Author-, with a view to pomt out the defects in tliat (h)ctrine pointed out by the 
Bauildba philosophers, proceeds, first, to expound the doctrine of the Bauddhas.— 
^aiparija. 

Though the main snlygect-mattcr of this sectioH-—the demelitio« of the 
•Niliilistio plnlosophy,—is of nau in ail piiilosopiiical ayaleina, yet in the present 
•context, it has been introJu.jed with a view to tiie proving of the SonFs existence ; 
at is only wiien the continued existence of things has been establialied that there 
can be any force in the arguments, based upon Becogiiition, tliat have been put 
forward under Su.- 3. 1. 1, ei se?. ^ and it is only when the difference between qualities 
and tilings possessed of qualities has been established tliat we can prove the existence 
of the Soul, as the necessaiy suhstratain of sncli well-known qualities aa Desire and 
tlie rest— Parhhuddki. 

Some people liave hold that this is only a part, and oontino.ation, of the foregoing 
aeotion ; and should not be treated as a separate section ; specially because the Bliaeya, 
at the end ef the present section concludes with the words—‘Tims it is proved that 
Bucldliiis not-eternal’, from which it is clear that the Bliaeya takes the whole as 
•one section dealing with the non-eternality of Buddhi. But the fact of the matter is 
that the subject-matter of the present section is totally different ; the Bhnsya- 
•conclKsion is due to the fact that the subject of the present section has been intro¬ 
duced In cennection with. t\i& no7f*iern ilUy of Buddhi. Vardhandna. 
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Sutra (10). 

\The Nihilist SQy.s} — '‘In the RocK-CRysTAL also, 

'THERE ARE PRODUCED FRESH ROCK-CRTSTALS ONE AFTER 
THE OTHER ; SINCE ALL INDIVIDUAL- THINGS ARB MOMENT¬ 
ARY; HENCS WHAT HAS BEEN STATED (iN St. 9) IS WITHOUT 
REASON.’* (SU. 10). 

The proposition (stated in SD. 9) that—‘In the case 
of the Rock-crystal, the notion of diversity is due to the 
diversity of its associates, the Rock-crystal remaining one 
and the same during the whole time”— is without anif reason 
in its support;—Why ?’— because in, the Eock-crystal also 
there are produced fresh rock-crystals one after the other; that 
is to say, in wliat is regarded as the Rock-crystal, several 
rock-crystals appearand several disappear (during the time) ; 
-—‘how is that?*— since all individual things are momentary ; 
the ‘moment’ is an extremely small point of time; and things 
whose existence lasts only for that time are called ‘ momen¬ 
tary *. ‘ How do you know that individual things are 

momentary?' We infer this from the fact that in the case 
of the Body and such things we find a continuous series of 
growth and decay; in the Body the essence of food taken, 
brought about by the process of digestion, groivs into blood 
and the other constituents of the body ; and this growth and 
consequent decay goes on continuously; and by ‘growth’ 
there is production or birth of the individual things, and by 
‘ decay ’ there is destruction.It is in this fashion that^ by a 
process of modification of its constituent elements, there 
comes about, in the Body, in due course of time, a growth 
or development. And what is found in the case of one 
individual thing, (in the-shape of the Body) should be under¬ 
stood to apply to every individual thing.”t 

® Wc have adopted and translated the reading as in the printed text. In | lace 
of &Q, however, the two Puri Mss. and the Bhasyachandra read 

tiy this reading the passage should be translated thus : ‘ In the 
case of the Body we find that there ispaXJti, ripening, which is a form of destruction; 
and there is continuous growth and decay of the food-essence, which becomes 
destroyed and then turns into blood &c.*. 

t The Nihilistic position is thus summed up in the rcx^^arya—“ All that exists 
must be momentary,—as the Body and the Rock-crystal also, being something that 
exists, must be momentary. In the case of the Body we find that itundeigoes 
grqwth an<l decay, ill course of time becoming fat and lean; from which we infer 
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Vartjla on Su» (10). 

[P. 409, L. ir to P. 4.10, L. 6.] 

Under Su. 9 the Sdnkhya has arsserted —says tlie 

Shdsya ; and against this the Bauddha Nihilist says— fn 
Rock-crystal —says the Sulra. is not right 

to assert that there is notion of diversity in regard to the 
Rock-crystal which remains one and the same,— because 
tndividual things are momentary; —and this momentary 
character of things is proved by our finding that there is 
continued growth and decay; that is, the momentary charac¬ 
ter of things is inferred from the fact that in the case of the 
Body and such things, we find that the essential juices 
(of food) brought about by the process of digestion, go 
on growing and decaying (increasing and decreasing) 
every moment; and ^ growth' means the production and 
^ decay ’ means the destruction^ of tlie individual; and the 
actual production and destruction of the Body (as a whole) 
appear at another time; from which it is concluded that 
Var p 410 Body undergoes growth and decay every 

moment. A thing that is not found to under¬ 
go growth and decay every moment, does not undergo them at 
any time at all; as we find in the case of the Barth: while 
the Barth (the Earthy Object, the Jar) itself remains unchang-^ 
ed by baking, there is ho appearance or disappearance, in it, 
of such qualities as are produced by baking; and just as in the 
Earth, which is being baked, there go on momentary trans¬ 
formations, so are there in every individual thing. This 
argument may be formulated thus:—The Body must be 

that it is undergoing minute charges every moment; and these changes constitute 
60 many destructions’. Even though such growth ani decay are not apparent ih 
the case of the Rock-crystal and such things, yet we are justified in assuming that 
there must be such in these cases also, because they are entitiesj like the Body.” 
So that the notion of diversity in the case of the Rock-crystal is not mistaken ; there 
are really diverse crystals, appearing one after the other ; though the crystal 
apparently remains the same. 
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cognised cannot be apprehended without diversity in tiio 
Instruments of Oognitiqji*; as a matter of fact, unless there 
is diversity in the Instruments of Cognition, we cannot ap¬ 
prehend any diversity in the objects cognised. “ But it 
may be due to identity with the object. ’’ If you mean 
by this that—“it is the object itself which, being (diverse) 
as it is, appears as such (in the Cognitionf—this cannot bo 
accepted; as in that case there would be no use for the Instru- 
menlsof Cognition ;i. e. if it is as you put it, then the Instru¬ 
ments of Cognition are useless. Further, your theory involves 
two self-contradictions (or incongruities): viz. (a) you assert 
that * diversity of objects is not indicated by diversity of Instru¬ 
ments of Cognition,’ and then again, that ' the object becomes 
diverse because of its being identical with Cognitions ’ [and 
these two statements are incompatible with one another’]; 
and [b) you assert that ‘ the person cognises as the BucJUlii 
determines’, and this also is incongruous [as the determining 
and the cognising must be done by the same agent ; and] be¬ 
cause of the absence of variety (or diversity); what you say 
is possible only in the case of a thing possessed of variety; it 
is not possible in the case of that which is devoid of variety 
[f. e. which is non-different]. Further, the assertion that 
‘one apprehends the Cognition as subsisting in Bu(j[^hi ’ also 
is contradictory; as this statement [which means that the 
Buddhi is the substratum in which the Cognition subsists], 
taken along with the tenet that Buddhi and Cognition are 
one and the same, would mean that the substratum and the 
thing subsisting in it are one and the same : According to 
you Cognition being the same as Buddhi, the said asserSon 
would mean that the substratum (Buddhi) is the same as 


°As a matter of fact, the diversity ia the objects is due to the diversity in the 
Cognition or in the Instruments of Cognition ; and not met versa. 

tTbat is, the object and the Coguition being identical, when the former is diverse 
the latter also becomes so. viivuisc, 
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tliat 'wliich subsists in it (i. e, the Cognition) ; so that tbe 
assertion—‘one apprehends the Cogn-ition as subsisting in 
the Buddhi ^—involves self-contradiction. 


Sivn OF Stotion (]). 


Section (2). 

(Sutras 10—17.) 

Esaminatmi of the IVieory that Thinga^ of the World are 
tindergoiag desltncAhm every moment, 

JBhasya on Su. (10). 

[P. 1H3, L. 2 to L. 12.] 

Under Su. 9, the Sonkhija has asserted thut—“ The notion 
of diversity in regard to the Emanation is analogous to the 
notion of diversity in regard to the rock-crystaU';—being 
unable to admit this, the Nihilist [who holds that things of 
the world are in a continuous fln.t, undergoing destruction 
ever}^moment] argues as follows — 

^ IlaviRg thwa reftitet^ the Saiikhya doctrine from the standpoint of tiie Ntjaya, 
the Author., with a view to point out the defects in that doctrine pointed out by tlie 
Bauddha philosophers, proceeds, tirst, to cxponiid tlie doctrine of the Baaddhas.— 
^d{parya. 

Though the main snl^gect-raatter of this Rection—the demelition of the 
-Nihilistic phtlosophy,—is of use in all piiilosophical flysleins, yet in the present 
-context, it has been introduced with a view to the proving of the Sonfs existence ; 
qt is only when the continued existence of things has been eBtablished that there 
can be any force in the arguments, based upon Recognition, that hav® been put 
forward under Su.- 3. 1. !, ei ^eq, ■; and it is only when the difference between qualities 
and things possessed of qualities has been cstabliRhed that we can prove the existence 
of the Soul, as the necessaiy substratum of sueli well-known qualities as Desire and 
the rest— Pansh uddki. 

Some people have held that this is only a part, and continuation, of the foregoing 
■section ; and should not be treated as a separate section ; specially because the BhaB 3 ’'ft, 
at the end of the pi'esent section concludes w4ththe words—‘Thus it is proved that 
JBuddhi is not-eternal from which it is clear that the Bhasya takes the whole as 
•one section dealing with the non-eterndity of Baddki. But ihe fact of the matter is 
that the suiqect-mattcr of the present section is totall^^ different ; the Bhasya- 
<;onclHsion is due to the fact that the subject of the present section has been intro¬ 
duced in cennection with the non-dernillly of Bxiddhl .— VardUamdna. 
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Sutra (10). 

f The Nihilist tfie Eock-crtstal also, 

'THERE ARE PRODUCED FRESH ROCK-CRTSTALS ONE AFTER 
THE OTHER ; SINCE ALL INDIVIDUAL- THINGS ARB MOMENT¬ 
ARY; HENCE WHAT HAS UBEN STATED (iN SU. 9) IS WITHOUT 
REASON.’* (Su. 10). 

“ The proposition (stated in Su. 9) that—^In the case 
of the Rock-crystal, the notion of diversity is dne to the 
diversity of its associates, the Rock-crystal remaining one 
and the same during the whole time'*— is without anif reason 
in its support;—‘ Why ?’— because in the Rock-crystal also 
there are produced fresh rock-crystals one after the other; that 
is to say, in what is regarded as the Rock-crystal, several 
rock-crystals appearand several disappear (during the time); 
—‘bow is that? *— since all individual things^ are momentary ; 
the ‘moment’ is an extremely small point of time; and things 
whose existence lasts only for that time are called ‘momen¬ 
tary *. * How do you know that individual things are 

momentary?' We infer this from the fact that in the case 
of the Body and such things we find a continuous series of 
growth and decay; in the Body the essence of food taken, 
brought about by the process of digestion, groxvs into blood 
and the other constituents of the body ; and this growth and 
consequent decay goes on continuously; and by ‘growth’ 
there is production or birth of the individual things, and by 
‘ decay ’ there is destruction.* It is in this fashion that, by a 
process of modification of its constituent elements, there 
comes about, in the Body, in due course of time, a growth 
or development. And what is found in the case of one 
individual thing, (in the shape of the Body) should be under¬ 
stood to apply to every individual thing.”t 

* We have adopted and translated the reading as in the printed text. In {lace 
of (S:c. however, the two Puri Mss. and the BhasyacTiandra read 

<S:c. By this reading the passage should be translated thus : ‘ In the 
case of the Body we find that there ispaJcfu, ripening, which is a form of destruction; 
and there is continuous growth and decay of the food-essence, which becomes 
destroyed and tlien turns into blood &c.’. 

f The Nihilistic position is thus summed up in the Tdtparya —“All that exists 
must he momentary,—as the Body and the Rock-crystal also, being something that 
exists, mast be momentary. In the case of the Body we find that itundeigoea 
growth and decay, in course of time becoming fat and lean ; from which we infer 
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VUrfil^a on Su. (10). 

[P. 409, L. II to P. 4.10, L. 6.1 
Under Su» 0 the Sdhkhya h(U crsserted —says the 

JBhasya ; and against this thn Banddha Nihilist says— In 
th^ Rock-crystal ^c. —says the Sutra. “ It is not right 

to assert tliat there is notion of diversity in regard to the 
Rock-crystal which remains one and the same,— because 
individual things are momentary \—and this momentary 
chamcter of things is proved by oiir finding that there is 
continued growth and decay; that is, the momentary charac¬ 
ter of things is inferred from the fact that in the case of the 
Body and such things, we find that the essential juices 
(of food) brought about by the process o£ digestion, go 
on growing and decaying (increasing and decreasing) 
every moment; and * growth’ means the produntion and 
^ decay ’ means the destruction^ of tlie individual; and the 
actual production and destruction of the Body (as a whole) 
appear at another time; from which it is concluded that 
Var p 410 Body undergoes growth and decay every 

moment. A thing tliat is not found to under¬ 
go growth and decay every moment, does not undergo them at 
any time at all; as we find in the case of the Earth: wliile 
the Earth (the Earthy Object, the Jar) itself remains uachang-f 
ed by baking, there is ho appearance or disappearance, in it, 
of such qualities as are produced by baking; and just as in the 
Earth, which is being baked, there go on momentary trans¬ 
formations, so are there in every individual thing. This 
argument may be formulated thus:—The Body must be 

that it is undergoing minute charges every moment; and these change.*^ constitute 
so many destructions’. Even though such growth and decay are not apparent i'n 
the case of the Rock-crystal and such things, yet we are justified in assuming that 
there must be such in these cases also, because they are entiiieSj like the Body.’^ 
So that the notion of diversity in the case of the Rock-crystal is not mistaken ; there 
ure really diverse crystals, appearing one after the other ; though the crystal 
apparently remains the same. 
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regarded as becoming difTerenfc at each point of time,—be* 
cause while the cognition of its external forna continues the 
same, at the end, a change is perceived in it:—just as in th© 
case of the Earthy substance which is being baked, and in 
the case of the Earthy substance which is not being baked.” 

Sntra ill). 

[The. SaiyUyiha'a answer to the above Bituddka aryumetit ]—■ 
Inasmuch as thbhe is no keason in sun.'oit'r op tub 

UNIVRUSAL PROPOSITION,—WE CAN ABMPT OF IT ONLY IN- 
AC'OORDANCK WITH 0HU EXPPUIENOG (Su. 11). 

JBhasya on Sn. (llj. 

[P. 1G3, L. 14 to P. 164, L. 2]. 

It is not universally true that ' in all individual things 
there is a continuous series of growth and decay, just as 
there is in the Body ’;—why?— because there is no reason or 
proof in support of such a universal proposition • that is, such 
a universal proposition is not supported either by Perception 
or by Inference. Hence we can admit of it only in accordance 
with our experience ; that is, in cases where wo actually per¬ 
ceive such continuous series of growth and decay, there, bj 
reason of our actually seeing the appeai-anoe and disappear¬ 
ance of several individual entities, one after the other, we 
admit of such a series of growth and decay e g., in the case 
of the Body and such other things j where, on the other hand, 
we do not perceive any such series, tliere we deny it; e.g., in 
the case of such things as the stone and the like. In the case 
of the Rock-crystal, we do not perceive any such series of 
growth and decay. Hence it is not right to assen-t that “ iu 
the Rock-crystal, there are produced fresh rock-crystals, one 
after the other” (Sh. 10); for such an assertion (attributing 
growth and decay to all things on the ground of the Body- 
being subject to growth and decay) would be similar to 
the attributing of the bitter, taste to all things on the ground 
of the Arka (a poisonous plant) being bitter ! 

Vartika on Su, (11). 

[P. 410, L. 6 to P. 411, L. 2j. 

Inasmuch as etc,, etc. —says th© Sutro. Tho finding of 
the continuous series of growth and decay in the Body, may 
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prove the fact of the Body being different at each moment 
of its existence; but it cannot prove such Diversity (of 
individual entities) in the case of the Rock-crystal and such 
things, in whom we do not find any such peculiar growth and 
decay; so that what the Nihilist has put forward is not a 
valid reason at all, “ There must be diversity where it 
is actually perceived -If you mean by this that—“ by 
the perception of the series of growth and decay we do not 
seek to prove the momontariness of all things ; all that we 
moan is that where there is such a series of growth and decay, 
the things is momentary '*;—then our answer is that it is 
quite true that in cases where there is continuous growth and 
decay, there is a diversity of individual entities; but this does 
nob mean that they are momentary ; inasmuch as ‘ percep¬ 
tion of growth and decay which is capable of being otherwise 
accounted for, cannot be accepted as a reason for [i. e. neces- 
sarily proving) momentarinfiss. “ Uow can it be accounted 
for otherwise ? ” Well, what happens in the case of the 
Body is that the component particles ef the Body, on becom¬ 
ing joined by the particles of food, renounce their former 
composite form and take up another, and thus bring about 
another body (different from the former); and thus it is only 
right that we should admit of diversity (of individual bodies) 
[on the strength of the fact put forward ; but it cannot be 
accepted as a valid reason (for regarding the bodies as 
momentary). 

“ The statement of the proposition is similar in both 
cases.” If you mean by this that—“it is admitted that the 
component particles of the Body being joined by the parti¬ 
cles of food renounce their former composite form and take 
up another, and bring about a different (new) body; but it 
is not admited that the new body is produced, because of the 
momentary character (of the former body); now what is 
the reason for this ? ”—our answer is that we do not admit 
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it because it is no proof; tint is, it is not that we seek to 
prove the diversity of bodies by the presence of growth and 
decay through food ; you have asserted that the body is a 
different one because there are found in it features that dis¬ 
tinguish it from the former body,—and from that you have 
deduced the momentary character of bodies,—so tliat you 
make ‘ the percepiion of distifiguishing features’ the reason 
Var P 411 ‘momentary character’; and what we do is 

simply to point out that the said ‘ perception 
of distinguishing features ’ is capable of being otherwise 
accounted for, and hence can not be a reason for ‘ momentary 
character;’ and we do not assert anything as a proof (for 
diversity). 


Bhasya on Su. (12), 

[P. 164, L. 2 to L. 8]. 

Some people hold that—“Every object consists of a 
series of entities, each entity being entirely destroyed and 
succeeded by an entirely different entity, without any trace 
of the former,—and each of these entities has but a momen¬ 
tary existence ;”—but this view 

CAN NOT BE ACCEPTED ; BECAUSE THE CAUSE OF PEODUCTION 

ANB -OF DESTEDCTION (wEEN I’RESENT) ABE PBEOEIVED, 

(Su. 12). 

The augmentation of com.pone7it •particles is perceived to 
be the ‘ cause of production ,’ in the case, for instance, of the 
Ant-hill and such other things; and the disruption of compo¬ 
nent particles is perceived to be the ‘ cause of destruction,’ 
in the case, for instance, of the Jar and such other things. 
But when a philosopher holds that a thing is destroyed, with¬ 
out losing any of its component particles, or that a thing is 
produced, without having its component particles augment¬ 
ed,—there can not be perceived any cause, either of the 
‘ total destruction ’ or of the ‘ production ’ of an entirely new 
thing.* 


•The VSrJika explains the argumemt somewhat differently. 
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Vartika on Su. (12). 

[P. 411, L. 2 to P. 418, L. 3]. 

In case it be necessary for ns to put forward positive 
proof (of Diversity), we put forward the following— Because 
the cause of production and of destruction is always perceived-^ 
says the Sntra. 

(A) In the case of the Ant-hill and the Jar respectively, 
we perceive the ‘ cause of production,’ in the form of aug* 
mentation^ and the ‘ cause of destruction,’ in ihe form disrupt 
tiov ; these two would not be possible if things had really 
momentary existence. * Augmentation * means growth —e.g. 
when we say Hhe bull has grown f ^Disruption’ means 
decay ;—e g., when we say ‘ the bull has decayed both these 
expressions pertain to things that have continuous existence ; 
when a new thing is produced, we do not say that *it has 
grown ; ’ nor when it is destroyed do we say ’ it has decayed/ 
So that what the Sutra means is—Mnasmuch we perceive the 
cause of production, in the shape of augnaentation, and the 
cause of destruction in the shape of decay [things can not 
have merely momentary existence].* 

(B) Or, the term ‘ karanaf in the Sutra may be taken 
as standing for the ‘substratum,* the ‘container*; the 
‘ karya ’ or product being the ‘ containedand what the 
Sutra means is that, ‘if things are momentary, the relation 
of container and contained, the relation of cause and effect 
is not possible ;—hence, the meaning of the Sutra is—‘ inas* 
much as w<e perceive the relation of Cause and Effect (among 
things), things cannot be momentary ’; the argument being 

®Thi8 is the FarpV.aVinterpretatioi) of tlie Sutra this is soniewliat ditfereiit 
from the.interpretation of the according to which the Sutra means—‘ in¬ 

asmuch as the causes of production and destruction are ahvays perceived, if 
present,—=and as we can not perceive any such cause in the case of the momentary 
production and destruction of things,—we conclude that there is no such pro¬ 
duction or destruction.’ 
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formulated in the form—‘ The Cause and Effect must exist at 
the same point of time, because they bear to each other 
the relation of container and contained,—just like the milk 
and the basin ’; the milk is contained in the basin, and exists at 
the same time as the basin. “What you say cannot be 
accepted ; as there is no such thing as the relation of con¬ 
tainer and contained,” If you mean by this that—“ no 
such relation as that of container and contained subsists 
between the cause and'its effect, because as a matter of fact, 
the Effect is not contained in anything at all; we have never 
seen any Effect being contained in anything,”—our answer 
is that this is not true, the premiss propounded being not 
quite trac; it is not exactly true that ‘ no effect is contained 
in anything’; for according to both parties, Colour is an 
effect and is yet contained in something; and furtlier, it goes 
against your own tenet that ‘ Touch is the substratum of 
Colour ’; that is, if Colour be held to be not contained in 
anything, then that contradicts your assertion that ‘ Touch 
is the substratum of Colour,’ On the strength of this exam¬ 
ple of Colour—which bears testimony to the coevalty of two 
things—whatever pair of things we prove to be coeval,—all 
those things come to be proved as existing at the same point 
of time. 

[Tlio Opponent takes up a new line of argument]—“ Even 
among momentary things we find the relatmu of cause and 
effect; both destruction and production happening at the 
same point of time ; e.g., in the case of the rising and dip¬ 
ping of the two ends of the .scale.” If you mean by this 
that-“he relation of Cause and Effect is possible among 
momentary things also, the appearance of the effect being 
simultaneous with the destruction of the cause ; the effect 
comes into existence at the moment that the cause is des¬ 
troyed ; and while it is undergoing destruction the Cause is 
extant, and the production of the Effect comes about at the 
same moment of time as the destruction of the cause ; just 
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formulated in the form—® The Cause and Effect must exist at 
the same point of time, because they bear to each other 
the relation of container and contained,—just like the milk 
and the basin ’; the milk is contained in the basin, and exists at 
the same time as the basin. ** What you say cannot be 
accepted ; as there is no such thing as the relation of con¬ 
tainer and containeds’’ If you mean by this that—no 
such relation as that of container and contaiiied subsists 
between the cause and‘its effect, because as a matter of fact, 
the Effect is not contained in anything at all; we have never 
seen any Effect being contained in anything/*—oiir answer 
is that this is not true, the premiss propounded being not 
quite true : it is not exactly true that ‘ no effect is contained 
in anything *; for according to both parties^ Colour is an 
effect and is yet contained in something; and further, it goes 
against your own tenet that ® Touch is the substratum of 
Colour ’; that is, if Colour be held to be not contained in 
anything, then that contradicts your assertion that ‘ Touch 
is the substratum of Colour/ On the strength of this exam¬ 
ple of Colour—which bears testimony to tlio coevalty of two 
things—whatever pair of things we pvovo to be coeval,—alt 
those things come to be proved as existing at the same point 
of time. 

f/rhe Opponent takes up a now lino of argument]—Bren 
among momentary things we Arid the relation of cause and 
effect; both destruction and production happening at the 
same point of time ; e.g., in the case of the rising and dip¬ 
ping of the two ends of the,scale/’ If you mean by this 

that—‘Mie relation of Cause and Effect is possible among 
mometitary things also, the appearance of the effect being 
simultaneous with the destruction of the cause : the effect 
comes into existence at the moment that the cause is des¬ 
troyed ; and while it is undergoing destruction tlie Cause is 
extant, and the production of the Effect comes about at the 
same moment of time as the destruction of the cause; jiiat 
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as die rising of one end of the scale and the dipping of the 
other occur at the same moment,”—oar answer is that this 
is not right, as you have not understood the meaning of the 
reason we have put forward ; we do not say that there is no 
relation of Cause and Effect among momentary things ; what 
we mean is that the Cause and the Effect existino' at two 
different points of time, they earinot bear to each other the re¬ 
lation of contaiuer and contained; and that there'ia no in¬ 
stance to show that an Effect exists withont substratum for 
container); while in support of our view—that the Effect 
is contained in the cause—we have the instance of Colour^ 
etc.^ Then as regards the action of the S^aie (that you 
have cited as an instance of simidtaneity of cause and effect)^ 
we do not accept the view that the risinf/ of om end and the 
dipping ol the other are two distinct acls; in fact the two 
together form a single act; and as such this cannot be 
regarded as an instance of the simultaneity of two acts ; that 
is to say, if wliat you put forward refers to the Scale (as a 
whole), then the two acts (of rising and dipping) that you 
spoke of constitute a single act of swinging (of the entire 
Scale); and there being a single act, it is not right to speak 
of ^simultaneity^ in this connection; for what is one caniiot 
be spoken of as * simultaneous/ If, however, jou refer to 
the two parts (pans, of the scale),—then, inasmuch as no 
one holds th© view that these two acts are related to each 

^ The Gppoiicut has been trying to ifhow that the relation of Cause and Effect 
cs possible also aiuoiig monientary things. Bat it is not the relation of cause 
•and effect that we put forward aa the reason for the non-momentary character of 
things; it is the relation of container and contained as subsisting betw'eeo cans® 
and effect^ that we have put forward -as the reason ; and this latter relation is not 
possible in the case of momentary things. What too is the meaning of tlie 
^ destruction ' of the cause ? Does it consist in the non-existence of the cause ? 
Or in the presence of the causes leading to its destruction ? If the former, the® 
there can be no simultaneity between Cause and EffeC' ; and if the latter, the causa 
x)£ destruction coming into existence wliile the thing to be destroyed is still pres¬ 
ent, how oan tliis latter be regarded as momentary If the Etfect came into exis¬ 
tence at the satiie time aa the Cause, then the two being like the two horua of th« 
Cow, one could not be regarded as the cause of the other.— Tatparya. 
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Other as cause and effect [since the Rising subsisting in one 
pan, cannot be the cause of the Dipping in the other panj, 
what could be related to what? [the two acts subsisting in 
two distinct substrata]. If what j^ou mean to lay stress upon 
is only the simultathaiig (between the Rising and Dipping of 
the two ends of the scale);—then our answer is that there is 
simultaneity between things only when there is simultaneity 
between their causes > i e., it is only when the causes of several 
tilings exist at the same time that those things come into 
existence simuKaneously; so that there can be no connection 
between the Rising and the Dipping (of the two ends of the 
scale themselves ) ; and as for the simultaneity of their causes, 
—this is not possible; for the cause of the Rising consists 
of gravity^ a certain effort and some conjunctions ; and that 
of the Dipping the cause consists of the contact of the scale 
with the string as aided by the contact of substsmces possess¬ 
ed of gravity. [Thus then, even though between Rising 
and Dipping there may be this simultaneity that their causes 
are simultaneous, it does nob prove anything either as regards 
the Rising and Dipping between cause and effect, or as regards 
things being momentary]. If the Opponent should deny 
that Motion or Conjunction are distinct things,—this has 
already been answered: it has been already pointed out. 
that Conjunction is something different; and being the cause 
Var p 413 Conjunctiou, Motion also must be something 

different. 

Even such causes of production and destruction as are 
found present in the case of certain things are not found to 
be present in the case of the Rock-crystal; and what is 
never found cannot be admitted. 

Snira (13). 

[The Nihilist says]-— 

Just as in the case or the destruction of milk, 

AND THE PBODDOTION OP CURD, THE CAUSE IS NOT PERCEIVED 
[and is YET admitted],—SO WOULD IT BE IN THE CASE 
OF THE SUBSTANCES IN QUESTION/’— Su. (13). 
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BhSsya on (Sll. 13). 

fL. 164, L. II to L. 13.] 

“ [Wlien milk is turned into curd] though we do not 
perceive the cause either of the destruction of the milk, or 
of the production of the curd, yet the existence of such 
cause is admitted; -similarly in the case of the Rock-crystal, 
the existence of the cause of destruction, as also of the 
production, of several individual entities should be admitted.*’ 

Vartika on Su. (13). 

[P. 413, L. 7 to L. 9.] 

Just as ill the case of the destruction of milk — 

says the Ssirtt, Even though the cause of the destruction 
of milk is not perceived, and yet it is aflinitted ; so also the 
cause of the production of the curd ; in the same manner, 
the causes of the production of the individual Crystal-entities 
are not perceived, yet they should be admitted/* 

Sutra (14b 

[The answers].— 

InASMOCH as THEIiB IS ACTUAL APPBEHENSION 
THROUGH INBICATIVSS, THEBE AS NO NON-FERCEPTION (iN 
THE CASE OP MILK AND OUED).* —Stl. (14). 

Blipsya on Su. (14.) 

[P. 164, L. 15. to P. 1C5, L. 1.] 

As a matter of fact, the cause of the destruction of Milk 
is actually apprehended,—being indicated by the destruc¬ 
tion of the Milk; similarl}" tlie cause of the production of 
Curd is also apprehended,—being indicated by the production 
of the Curd ; so that it is not true that there is “ non-percep* 
tion ** (of the said causes).^ Contrary to this is the case of 

® That there is destruction of the Milk is inferred from the appearance of Cnrd 
in the milk-particles ; the inference being—‘ In the milk-particles there has been 
destruction of Milk^ because there have appeared in them particles of a substance 
other than, not compatible with, Milk, and the destruction of Milk being thus 
cognised, inaemueh as fhe said destruction is an effect, it must have a cause ; 
so that the cause of destruction is indicated by, has for its indicative, the destruction. 
The indicative of the production of Curd consists in the actual perception of the 
Curd ; and when the production is thus cognised, inasmuch as it is an effect, it 
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sach substances as the Rock-crystal and the like; for in 
the case of these, there is notliiug to indicate the 
productions of several individual entities (in the same 
object); which leads us to conclude that there is no such 
production (of several entities in a piece af Kock-crystal), 

Varfika on Su. (14). 

[P. 413, L. 11 to P. 421, L. 13]. 

Inasmuch as ihere is actual apprehensio-n etc» ete.^ —says 
the Sulra, That which is actually apprehended through 
indicatives cannot be said to be non-e^^istent. Quite 
different is the case of the Rock-crystal and such substances; 
that is to say, there is nothing to indicate that in each such 
object as the piece of Rock-crystal there are productions of 
several (momentary) entities. “ It is not true that there 
is nothing to indicate this; the diversity in the touch, which 
is cool and warm, proves that there is diversity (in the 
things); as a matter of fact, we find that there are different 
kinds of touch, cool or warm, only when there are different 
things; as we find in the case of Fire and Water [the two 
being regarded as different things, because one is h>t and 
the other coolY I —and such diversity of touch is found in 
the ease of tlie piece of Rock-crystal also [from which it 
follows that several pieces have come into existence].’* 

It is true that there is this diversity of touch (in the case 
of the Rock-ciystal); bat it is due to other causes. 

What is that cause ?” 

That cause consists of the entrance (into it) of particles 
of Fire and Water; that is, when particles of Water enter 
into it, the Rock-crystal becomes cool, and when particles of 
Fire enter into it, it becomes hot. 

must have a cause; so that the ‘cause of tlie production of Curd ’ is indicated 
hy its production. And it is not true that “tho cause of the destruction of 
Milk and that of production of Curd are not perceived (as urged by tii»e Opponent 
ill Su. 13).— BhitST/anharidra, 

^ Similarly, the piece of Rock-crystal is cool at on© raonient, and warm the next, 
which fhows that tlie former piece has disappeared and a new piece has been pro¬ 
duced in its place. 
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** It is not right to say that there is entrance of Water 
and Fire particles; for there can be no reason for such, 
particles entering into things in varying quantities; for in¬ 
stance, when during the winter pieces of wood, earth, stone 
and metal are exposed to the atmosphere at night, the degree 
of coolness found in these things is varying, the succeeding 
being cooler than the preceding [the metal cooler than the 
stone, which is cooler than the earth, which again is cooler 
than the wood] ; and similarly when those same things are 
exposed to the rays of the summer sun, the degree of heat 
TT. ... found in them is varying, the succeeding being 
hotter than the preceding; all this variation 
would (according to you) mean that varying quantities of 
Water and Fire particles have entered the said things [more 
Water and Fire particles entering into the Metal than into 
the Stone, and so forth] ; but we find no reason (or justifica¬ 
tion) for any such assumption. From all this it follows that 
the right explanation of the phenomena in question is that 
at each different moment of time, things are produced out 
of the particles of the elemental substances concerned, and 
those things, by their very nature, imbibe, from external 
causes, the varying qualities mentioned.*’’ 

Certainly this would not be the right explanation ; for the 
entrance of Water and Fire particles does not set aside the 
‘ nature of things ’ [so that the view that such particles enter 
the things is not incompatible with .what the Opponent has 
said in connection with the * nature of things*]; so that the 
explanation based upon the ^nature of things* being equally 
available for both parties^ such, * nature of things ’ cannot 
serve as a reason (for one view or the other^t. Farther, 

^ “ When the piece of Metal is exposed to the Sun, it is not true that larger 
quantities of fire-particles enter into it 5 what happens is that out of the same con¬ 
stituent particles a fresh piece of Metal is produced, endowed with the additional 
amount of heat; and so forth,” 

t The reasonings put forward by the Opponent do not prove the momentary 
character of things. For if the divergent qualities of the metal, stone &c., were due 
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the reason put forward by the Nihilist (‘ because in the Wood, 
Stone, &c., there is a varying degree of qualities of cool¬ 
ness is also‘coiitradictorythat is, if you do not 

admit the view that particles (of Water and Fire &g. ) 
enter into things,—then you stultify your own doctrine 
that “the Elemental Substances (Earth, Water and Air) 
are of the natui*e of /mrdness, viscidity, heat^ and mo~ 
tionJ* “How so Well, (according to you) 

the thing that was hai'd becomes hot at one time, 
that which was hot becomes hard; so that the thing which 
was of one nature, comes to be one of two and three 
natures.* For one, on the other hand, who accepts the view 
that particlesof substance enter into things, this absurd con¬ 
tingency does not arise; because when a thing (that was not 
hot before) becomes hot, what happens, according to this 
view, is that it acquires the heat subsisting in anollier 
substance which is ia close contact with the former. 


to the comin<j into existence of new stones and new metals at each moment of 
time, and evgry diversity of character were due only to the d reduction of new 
entities,-fthen it would be possible to perceive divergent characteristics in the sini^le 
piece of wood also ; as according to the Niliilist, in the piece of wood also several 
individual entities are always coming into existence. Hence Uie rignt view would 
appear to be that in the piece of wood itself, there are two such distinct qualities as 
serve to distinguish it from the metal and the stone ; though these do not distinguish 
it from the several wood-pieces that go on being produced momentarily (according 
to the Nihilist). And these same distinct qualities would serve to account for the 
divergent qualities of coolness and heat, also under the theory that things are not 
momentary ;—so that the arguments adduced do not necessarily prove the moment¬ 
ary character of things^^Tatparya. 

® According to the Nihilist, what distinguishes one elemental substance from 
another is that Earth is hard, the Water is viscid, Fire is hot, and Air is mobile. Now 
turning to the phenomenon cited by the Nihilist, when the Scone becomes hot, what 
happens, according to him, is that in place of the Ejirth, which was dry, there 
has come into existence, the Fire, which is hot ; and when the stone becomes cool, 
there is produced, in place of Earth, Water ; and so forth ; and thus the same piece 
of Stone being both hot and cool and dry, all these three would be found present in 
the Same Stone ; so that the three qualities could not be regarded as mutually exclus 
ive. And this would be directly against the Nihilist’s tenets.—a. 
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There is a further ^ contradiction * (or incongruity) in- 
Yolved in the reason put forward by the Nihilist, ** How 
Because it admits the presence of diverse peculiarities in one 
and the same thing: That is, according to this, one and the 
same thing becomes,, at one and the same time, hard as 
well as hot, and this becomes endowed with a threefold 
character ; so that the reason—‘ because we perceive pecu¬ 
liarities ’—becomes ^ contradictory, ’ inasmuch as it goes 
against a former assertion made by yourself [and this is 
the definition of the ‘ contradictory ’ Reason, as propounded in 
Su If (with a view to escape from this difficulty) 

you say that—“it isnot mere peculiarity that proves diversity ; 
only such peculiarities prove diversity as are incompatible 
with one another (and as such cannot coexist)—this cannot 
be right; for it shows that you have not grasped our mean¬ 
ing : We also do not say that mere peculiarity proves 
the diversity of things; but only such peculiarities as are 
not compatible with one another, and which are clearly 
differentiated from one another can serve as the differentia 
of things;—and what we mean is that these peculiafities 
(which go to differentiate Earth, Water, &c,,) must be 
incompatible with one another; if they were not so, they 
could not serve as differentias [so that when you say 
that the stone which was hard, and as such possess¬ 
ed of the differentia of Earth, becomes hot, and as 
such endowed with the differentia of Fire, it clearly 
means that the stone becomes the substratum of two in¬ 
compatible qualities]; and further, if all three differentias 
Hardness oi Eiirthy Hotness ot'Eiret Viscidity of Water and 

®Tlie explanation provided by the Nihilist m not only incompatible with 
his definition of the Elemeirtal Substances, but it also contradicts his forme'r 
assertiorj. Under Sii. 3-2-10, the perception of peculiarities has been urged as the. 
reason for diversity (in the Rock-crystal) ; now it is said that the same thing—the 
piece of stone—is endowed with two or three peculiarities, so that the ‘ perception of 
peculiarities’ is made the grOand for sameness ; and this involves * contradiction’ <>£ 
what has been asserted before. 
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the reason put forward by the Nihilist {‘ because in the Wood, 
Stone, &c., there is a varying degree of qualities of cool¬ 
ness &o„') is also'ooutradicfcorythat is, if you do not 
admit the view that particles (of Water and Fire &o.) 
enter into things,—then you stultify your own doctrine 
that ‘‘the Elemental Substances (Earth, Water and Air) 
are of the nature of hardness^ viscidity, heat, and mo~ 
tionJ' “How so ?'* Well, (according to you) 

the thing that was hard becomes hoi at one time, 
that which was hot becomes hard ; so that the thing which 
was of one nature, comes to be one of two and three 
natures.* For one, on the other hand, who accepts the view 
that particlesot substance enter into things, this absurd con¬ 
tingency does not arise; because when a thing (that was not 
hot before) becomes hot, what happens, according to this 
view, is that it acquires the heat subsisting in another 
substance which is in close contact wuth the former. 


to the corning into existence of new stones ami new metals at each moment of 
time, and every diversity of character were due only to the oreduction of new 
entities,-^then it would be possible to perceive divergent characteristics in the single 
piece of wood also ; as according to the Nihilist, in the piece of wood also several 
individual entities are always coming into existence. Hence Uie rignt view would 
appear to be that in the piece of wood itself, there are two such distinct qualities as 
serve to distinguish it from the metal and the stone ; though these do not distinguish 
it from the several wood-pieces that go on being produced momentarily (according 
to the Nihilist). And these same distinct qualities would serve to account for the 
divergent qualities of coolness and heat, also under the theory that things are not 
momentary ;—so that the arguments adduced do not necessarily prove the moment¬ 
ary character of things.— Tutparya. 

® According to the Nihilist, what distinguishes one elemental substance from 
another is that Earth is hard, the Water is viscid, Fire is hot, and Air is mobile. Now 
turning to the phenomenon cited by the Nihilist, when the Stone becomes hot, what 
happens, according to him, is that in place of the E|irth, which was dry, there 
has come into existence, the Fire, which is hot ; and wlien the stone becomes cool, 
there is produced, in place of Earth, Water ;'and so forth ; and thus the same piece 
of Stone being both hot and cool and dry, all these three would be found present in 
the same Stone ; so that the three qualities could not be regarded as mutually exclus 
ive. And this w’ould be directly against the Nihilist’s tenets.—ydi^arj/a. 
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There is a further ‘ contradictioa ’ (or incongruity) in¬ 
volved intho reason put forward by the Nihilist, How ?’* 
Because it admits the presence of diverse peculiarities in one 
and the same thing: That is, according to this, one and the 
same thing becomes., at one and the same time, hard as 
well as hot, and this becomes endowed with a threefold 
character; so that the reason—* because we perceive pecu¬ 
liarities *—becomes ^contradictory,* inasmuch as it goes 
against a former assertion made by yourself [and this is 
the definition of the ‘ contradictory ’ Reason, as propounded in 
Su 1-2-6] * If (with a view to escape from this diflSculty) 
you say that—“it is not mere peculiarity that proves diversity ; 
only such peculiarities prove diversity as are incompatible 
with one another (and as such cannot coexist)—this cannot 
be right; for it shows that yon have not grasped our naean- 
ing: We also do not say that mere peculiarity proves 
the diversity of things; but only such peculiarities as are 
•not compatible with one another, and which are clearly 
differentiated from one another can serve as the differentia 
of things;—and what we mean is that these peculiafities 
(which go to differentiate Earth, Water, &c.,) must be 
incompatible with one another; if they were not so, they 
could not serve as differentias [so that when you say 
that the stone which was hard, and as such possess¬ 
ed of the differentia of Earth, becomes hot, and as 
such endowed with the differentia of Fire, it clearly 
means that the stone becomes the substratum of two in¬ 
compatible qualities]; and further, if all three differentias 
Hardness ol Earth, Hointss oVEive, Tiscidity of Water and 

®Tlie explanation provided by the Nihilist is not only incompatible with 
bis definition of the Elemental Substances, but it also contradicts his forme'r 
assertion. Under Sft. 3-2-10, the perception of peculiarities has been urged as th«^ 
reason for diversity (in the Rock-crystal) ; now it is said that the same thing^the 
piece of stone—is endowed with two or three peculiarities, so that the ‘ perception of 
peculiarities ’ is made the grOand for eameness ; and this involves ‘ contradiction ^ 
what has been asserted before. 
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MoUlity of Air) subsisted in a single Object (the piece of 
stone for instance), then, by what particular name would 
that Object be called ? If it be called ‘ Barth, * that can not 
be right, for it is found to bo hoi (and heat belongs to Fire 
only);—if it be called ' Fire,’ that also can not be right; for 
it is found to be hard ;—similarly with Air also. Thus then 
it is clear that either the reason adduced by you is contradic¬ 
tory to your definition of Earth &c„ or it does not prove 
diversity. 

What we have said above applies also to the case of heat 

perceived in Water (exposed to fire) : in Water 

Var. P, 415* . . T T 1 M*!. 1 

also, neat, viscidity and mobility subsist at one 

and the same time [when for instance, Water is boilingj, 

[Against the theory that when Water becomes hot, par¬ 
ticles of Fire enter into it, the objection has been raised 
that—“if Fire-particles have entered into Water, then, just 
as we perceive there the hot touch of Fire, so should we 
also perceive therein the Colour of Fire; just as we do in 
the red-hot ball of Iron ; ”—against this objection] some 
Naiyayikas • have offered the answer tliat—‘It is not right 
to urge the possibility of the perception of the Colour of Fire 
in the Water; because the Colour (though present) is sup¬ 
pressed.’ 

But this explanation is not right: for it shows that the 
person who offers this explanation does not know the 
doctrines of Nyaya; it is not the Naiyayika’s view that the 
Colour of Fire is suppressed by the Colour of Water ; his view 
is that the non-perception of Colour (of Fire, in the Water) 
is due to the fact of Firebeing of four kinds ; itlias already been 
eatablished in the section of ‘ Sense-organs ’ that Fire is of 
four kinds,—that which has its Colour suppressed, and so 

'’'The Bketfyachan^ra, in quoting this passage, reads after 

we have adopted this reading, which is also in keeping with the Jitparj/a. 
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forth. * [Vide Bhcisya under Sfi. 3‘o'5, wherent ie showa 
that Fire is—(1) with Colour and Touch manifested, (2) 
with Colour manifested and Touch unraanifested, (3) 
with Touch manifested and Colour unmanifested, and (4) 
with neither Colour nor Touch manifested; and the Fire 
in heated water is of the third kind, hence it is that we 
do not perceive its colour], 

[The FUrfika takes up the criticism of the Proposi¬ 
tion put forward by the Nihilist]—What is the precise 
meaning of the proposition ** In the rock-crystal, thei e 
come into existence diverse rock-crystals ” ? If it sim¬ 
ply means that it is ‘ sometMng different then the argu¬ 
ment is superfluous, seeking to prove what is already 
established: for the Rock-crystal is certainly ‘something 

different’—from the Jar, for instance, and such other things 

[this is admitted by all parties]. If it means that it is some¬ 
thing different’ from another piece of Rnck-crystal, that also 
is as before [for all parties admit one piece of Rock-crystal 
to be different from another piece]. If it means that the 
Rock-crystal is ‘ something different’ from the previous 
Rock-crystal’, (the piece of Rock-crystal which, at the 
previous moment, existed in the place where we see ^ the 
present Rock-crystal), then-we ask-—which is that ‘ previous 
rock-crystal ’ from which it is different ? Inasmuch as you 
cannot specify any particular ‘ previous rock-crystal , what 
is said would be meaningless; that is, in the case of such 
things as the Jar and the like there are certain qualities 
of Colour &c., which, as admitted by both parties, admit 
of the discussion as to their being different or non-different; 
in the case in question on the other hand, there is no 
•previous Rock-crystal’ admitted by both parties, 
which the pre sent rock-crystal could be regarded ^ 

.Thispaseage quoted tn the 
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different;—if your Proposition refers to some suoli * previous 
Rock-crjstfii’ as isathnitted by both parties, then no proof 
isneered. [For the only •previous Rock-crystal* that 
would be admitted by the Nniydyikd would be some piece 
that existed at some previous time, and not a piece that existed 
in the same place as this present piece, as held liy the 
Nihilist; so that if the Nihilist also means only the former, 
then both of us being agreed as to that, no arguments are 
needed]. If again, you accept the present piece of Rock- 
crystal, and assert some past piece of Rock-crystal as different 
from the former if your proposition is in the form 

• the past Rock-crystal was different from the present one 
and not in the form • the present Rock-crystal is different 
from the past one’],—then, iti that case, thfi dioersity of 
the qualities of cool and hot touch (which yon pul forwaid as 
the probans of your argument) would not be such as subsists 
in the subject of that proposition ; as the diversity of 
qualities is perceived as subsisting in the present piece of 
Rock-crystal [and does not subsist in the past piece]; and 
further, who is there that does not admit that the past 
Roek-crystal is different from the present one? If how¬ 
ever it be meant that the same piece of Rock-crystal is 

• different —then this involves a clear self-contradiction : 
one and the same piece being that itself as also something 
dij^erenL Thus it is found that when we come to examine 
the ‘diversity* (postulated by the Nihilist), it is found 
to be either superfluous (proviug what is admitted by all 
parties), or contrary to the Nihilist’s own doctrines. 

‘‘ What the propositiou—‘ In the rock-crystal there come 
into existence diverse rock-crystals *—means is that ‘ the 
rock-crystal does not become the object of sevei’al non- 
^imultaneous cognitions * 

If such is the meaning of the Proposition, then there is 
DO corroborative instance. 
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The Lamp would be the corroborative instance : The 
L^imp is never the object of several non-simultaneons cog¬ 
nitions, and yet- it is possessed of the character of being an 
entity, and so forth ; and this would afford an instance in 
corroboration of what we assert in regard to the Rock- 
crystal. 

Not so; it is not admitted; it is not admitted by all that 

^ , the Lamp and such things are never the object 

Van P. 416 . ^ . . , . . , . 

of non-sirmiltaneous cognitions ; this is not admit¬ 
ted, for the simple reason that all these things continue to 
exist for several rnornentwS [and as such must be the object 
of several cc gnitioiis], For instance [the Lamp continues to 
have existence during the entire series of the following pro¬ 
cesses]—(l)from its beginning to its end tlie Lamp is related 
to the presence of its cause at one moment of time,—(2) at 
the next moment there comes to be manifested in it the 
generic character of ‘ Lamp, ’—(?) then comes the moment 
when the action (of disruption) is set up in its component 
parts,—(4-) then the moment at which there is disjunction 
among tlie^parts,—(5) a't the next moment the conjunction 
among the parts is destroyed,—(6) then comes the moment 
at which the Lamp becomes destroyed. Just as the Lamp, 
so all other things, when undergoing destruction, do so either 
by being reduced to the condition of their constituent cause, 
or by the appearance of their contrary [tliis refers to the 
case of Qualities only], or by the destruction of their sub¬ 
stratum ; [which implies their continued existence for a 
number of moments];—a thing that has no cause can never 
be destroyed ; according to us nothing that is without cause 
is ever destroyed. 

[If the case of the Lamp does not provide the required 
corroborative instance] we may regard the case of the Rook-- 
crystal as analogous to that of the action of the substance that 
is undergoing destruction [L the action set up in the sab^ 
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stance that is undergoing destruction is destroyed, comes to 
an end, immediately after it begins ; similarly the individual 
Rock-crystal is destroyed imnaediately after it has come into 
existence]. 

This also is not rights because in the first place the ad¬ 
mission of Action involves self-contradiction (on your part), 
and secondly because no such Action is admitted (by us) 

But the destruction of things is not due to any (ex¬ 
ternal) cause. ” 

If you mean by this that—** there is no (external) 
cause to which the destruction of a thing is due; every¬ 
thing is destroyed the very moment that it comes into exis- 
tence/^f—this can not be right; as none of the alternatives 
to this theory can be maintained : He who holds that “ the 
destruction of things is nofc due to any cause” should be 
asked the following questious :— {A) Is it that, since there 
is no cause of destruction, there is no such thing as destruc- 
iion^ or {B) that, since there is no cause (of destruction), 
destruction is eternal | According to you, things without 
cause are of two kinds—(1) they are either eternal^ or (2) 

•(ajTiie whole fabric of Nihiliatic doctrine is based upon the denial of all 
^Action” in substances ; because Action is possible in an object only when It con¬ 
tinues to exist for at least sufficient time to be endowed with a potentiality of that 
action and ita actual manifestation* So that the very conception of * action ^ ia incom¬ 
patible with the Nihilistic theory. (ft) We do not admit of any such action as ia 
destroyed at the very moment of ita exigence ; for eveu the destruction of a sub¬ 
stance involves persistence for more than one moment at one moment there is the 
action set up in the substance, at the next moment comes the destruction of the 
substance ; and then cornea the destruction of the Action. So that the Action 
must euheiat at least during lAree moments of time.— *fd\parya. 

fWhat the Opponent means is that what the Sid^^hdntin has been urging would be 
true if the destruction of things were due to the operation of some cause outside itself. 
Aaainatter of faot however the very production of the thing carrieaitsown destruction. 
This argument is developed at great length in the pp. 383-384, leading 

up to the final conclusion—^“Inasmuch as the destruction of things is involved iu 
ita vsry existence, and ia not due to an external cause, it ia only natural that every¬ 
thing should have only a momentary existence. 
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non-exhtent; while according to ns, they are of only one 
kind, eternal, [A) Jf then, being without cause, destruc¬ 
tion be eternixl, then the production of the thing becomes an 
impossibility ;—and the assertion, that “when the thing is 
produced it carries its own destruction with it, ” is incongru¬ 
ous (involving a contradiction in terms) ; and further, this 
would mean that the existence of a thing is not incompatible 
with its non^existence (destruction), and this would imply the 
permanent existence of the thing! [For even when its des¬ 
truction has come about, its existence may continue side by 
side with the destruction ; just as the destruction continues 
side by side with existence]. (J3) If, on the other hand, 
(being without cause) the destruction be held to be non- 
^existenty this would mean that there is no destruction of any¬ 
thing ; so that all things would be eternal! Further, if 
destruction were non-existent^ then, in the absence of 
destruction, any such conception as ‘ this is destroyed ^ would 
be impossible; for ii there is no such thing as going^ any 
such conception as ‘ this is going* is impossible. If what 
you mean is that—“ Destruction is without cause because 
it is itself indestructible’*,—then, we ask, whence do you 
get at the notion that Destruction is not destroyed ? “ We 
deditce this from the fact that things destroyed are not 
produced again*^.” If you mean by this that—“if the 
destruction of a thing were destroyed, it would mean that 
the same thing is again produced”,.— then this is not right | 
for the production of the thing is not the same as the ‘des¬ 
truction of its destroctian’; and it is only if it were so that 
* the destruction of its destruction * would mean the re¬ 
production of the thing! (as asserted by the Opponent). In 

® If the destruction of the Jar were destroyed, it would mean that that sTaine 
Jar is again produced j as a matter of fact however no Jar is found tn be produced 
again ; hence it .follows that the Destruction of things is not destructible. 

"f The meaning of this passage is not quite clear. In the first place the reading 
in both editions is quite corrupt ; we have adopted the following reading— 
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fact the ‘production* of a thing is due to a cause ; so that 
whenever the cause is there, there is production. Further,* 
the fact of the matter is that even though Destruction has 
a cause, it is not destroyed ; and this for the simple reason 
that it is negative in its nharaeter; it is the characteristic 
of only positive entities that having causes they are destroyed. 
As for negative things, there is no such restriction ; for it 
is destroyed, even though without cause ; e. g. the Prior 
Negation (Previous Non-existence) of things [which, having 
no beginning, has no cause, and yet it comes to an end 
when that thing is produced];’ and again, it may not be 
destroyed, even when it has a cause ; e. g. that negation of 
things which consists of their total destruction [destruction 
of things is brought about by certaitt causes, and it never 
comes to an endj. “ If the destruction of things is due 
to a cause, then the very producer of a thing becomes its 
destroyer; that is, the qualities due to baking are produced 
by the contact of fire; and this same fire-contact, in pro¬ 
ducing another set of baking-born qualities, destroys the 
former set of qualities ; so that the producer of these qualities 
is also their destroyer.” This is not right; as it shows 
want of comprehensiont on your part; it is clear that you 
have not grasped our FaisIiSsi/ca doctrine: according to 
our system, the fire-contact destroying the baking-born 
qualities is not the same that produced them; it is a different 
fire-contact that destroys the former Colour &c., and 
produces the next set of Colour and other qualities; and this 

mtsq and in tWs we have, to a certain 

extent, the support of tlio Td^tparya. The J^dtparya remarks that the Siddhantia 
here mests the Nihilist on hid own ground: acDording to the Bauddha Nihilist^ 
even positive things are mere non-entides ; 80 that for them it is all the more im¬ 
possible to regard destruction as something positive. 

•The now offers the answer from his own stanl-poiat—says the 

fatparya. 

tFrom the next explanatory eentenoe, it is clear that the right reading is 
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goes on in eacli succeeding set of qualities being broiiglit about 
by a different fire-contact; so that there is no possibility of 
ilie producer of a thing being its destroyer. If what you mean 
is that—*® that which is of the same nature as the producer 
of a thing cannot be its destroyer our answer is that this 
is not true ; for we find that tho contact of water produces 
the sprout; and yet a similar contact of water (in the shape 
of a flood) also destroys that sprout; and certainly what is 
actually found to happen cannot be taken exception to. as 
something incongruous. Further, there can be no answer to 
the objections raised above (P. 416, L. 8) against the view 
that the destruction of things is without cause/* From 
all this we are led to accept the view that the destroyer of 
a thing is (and may be) of the same nature as its producer. 


have pointed out above the incongruities involved 
in the jMiliilist’s proposition, with special reference to the 
ptobitndvm that ‘Hhere are diverse rock-crystals appearing 
and disappearing in the same rock-crystal/* 

»Some people seek to prove the momentary character of 
things, {a) on the ground of ‘ tho perception of peculiarities’ 
and {b) on the ground of * destruction of things being with¬ 
out cause *; against these we urge the following argument 
When the Nihilist declares that (Faculty, 

Impulse) are ksanika^ momentary/’—he should be asked 
the exact meaning of the term ^ ksanika^ i when you use 
the term * ksanika^^ * momentary/ wliat is it that is meant ? 
(a) If it means that the faculties are liable to destruction^ 
then it asserts only what is already admitted (by all parties, 
and is as sucb, superfluous). (6) If it means that they are 
liable to quick destruction^ then the epithet added (quick) 

® Tire momentary character of tilings has also been refuted above, yet on that 
occasion, * diversity^ was the main object of our attack ; while now we turn our 
attention mainly against momeniariness. This is the point of difference. 
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makes tlie assertion contrary to your tenets. ^ (6*) If ifc 

means that they are producpd and destroyp^d^ this also would 
Var P 418 others ; that is, the meaning being that 

Faculties are produced and destroyed^ the assertion 
becomes entirely superfluous (asserting what is already 
admitted by all parties). If the phrase ^ produced and 
destroyed’ means that they are produced and destroyed at 
one and the same point of time ,—L e., the production and 
destruction are simultaneous—then there arises this absurdi¬ 
ty that, just as there is ‘production’ of only such 
things as are not already produced, (and ‘ destruction ’ comes 
about simultaneously with production)—so the ‘destruction ’ 
also would be of only such things as are not already pro* 
diiced! Then again, if the phrase * produced and destroyed’ 
means that being produced/ it is destroyed ^—even so, like 
production^ destruction also should have a cause; that is, 
just as production of a thing being an action and hence 
contingent on circumstauces (occasional), is due to a cause, 
—so in the same manner (and for the same reason) the 
thing can undergo destruction^ only when it undergoes the 
operation of the cause of that destruction; for we have 
already pointed out (Text, P. 416, L. 8, et seq.) the 
objections to the view that the destruction of things is witli- 
out cause. 

Then again, the term ^Icsanika' contains the possessive 
affix {than, by Panini, 5-2-115);—how does this affix come in? 
If, in accordance with the Nirukta, ^ fimna^ stands for 
‘ Ksoya destruction,—and the term ‘ ksanika ’ means that 
winch has destruction ,—this cannot be right, because of the 
difference in time; that is, at the time that there is ‘ destruc¬ 
tion, ’ the thing to tvhich it belongs is not there (having ceased 

®The qualification ‘quick* applied to the destructibility of Inipreesions implies 
that the destruction of other things is not qyich\ i.e., they are more lasting than 
Impressions; and this would be contrary to the Nihilist’s doctrines, by wliicli all 
things are momentary. 
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to exist); and the possessive affix is never found to be used 
in connection with tilings that exist at different times.* If 
(with a view to escaping from this difficulty) it be held that 
—the positive entity itself, as qualified by its impending 
destruction, is what is spoken as 'kianika^ [so that qualifi¬ 
cation by something impending not being impossible, this 
would form the basis of the required possessive relation], — 
but even so, it is not possible for the thing, qualified by 
the destruction, to be spoken of as having or possessing that 
destf notion ; and thus also the use of the possessive affix 
would be unjustifiable. 

What is meant by Faculties being ksanika is that the 
time of their existence is only one Ksana^ moment; having 
posited the Ksana^ or moment^ the lowest conceivable 
measure of time, we call those things ksani/m which con¬ 
tinue to exist only during that point of time.*^ This also can 
not be right; because the Bau^dha admits of Time as a mere 
name (a mere hypothetical entity, without real exis^- 
tence): “ O Bhiksus, five things exist in mere name ”—says 
the Buddhist scripture;—and that which is a mere name 
cannot serve as the qualification of anything. 

We have already pointed out {TeM^ P. 415, 1. 20 et. seq,) 
that in support of the proposition—^ things are momentary’ 
—there can be no corroborative instance; Lamp and such other 
things nob being admitted (by both parties, as momentary). 

As regards the reasons or premisses pub forward (in sup¬ 
port of tlie proposition ^all things are momentary’),—** be¬ 
cause we perceive peculiarities at the end,*’ and so forth,—they 
are either ‘inadmissible’ {Adddha\ or ‘ otherwise explicable ’ 
(Anyathasiddha)^ or ‘ contradictory ’ ( Virnddha ); and as such 

*Tba PoBiessor and the Possessed must exist at the same time ; olherwipe the 
relation of possession would be impossible, nenceno possessive relation being poss¬ 
ible between the thing and its destruction, the use of the possessive affix in AsHnika, 
cannot be right. 
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cannot be accepted as valid reasons.* Then (as regards the 
‘peculiarities’) even granting (for the sake of argument) that 
things are possessed of * peculiarities/—yonr premiss is 
Var. P. 419. fo be ‘ Inconclusive ’ in view of the said 

peculiarities belonging to the one thing that 
eitists at that present moment^ that is to sayj in order to 
be an effective premiss, the ‘ presence of peculiarities ’ must 
be such as is admitted by both parties; and this can only be 
when the ‘ peculiarities’ are taken as belonging to the oua 
thing that exists at the present moment ; and the ‘ presence 
of peculiarities, being thus found to be concomitant with a 
single thiiig^ must be rejected as ‘inconclusive ’ (in the provimr 
of divenilg). If the premiss is stated in the qualified form — 
“ because we see peculiarities at the end,”—the qualification 
becomes futile; the exact meaning of the phrase ‘at the end ' 
is not explained ; and further, it has to be explained which 
particular ‘ end ’ (preceding or following) is meant to be that 
at which the pCculiaiilies are perceived. If ‘end' stands 
for then certainly no peculiarities are ever per¬ 

ceived at such ‘ end ’ [The thing having been destroyed, 
wherein could the peculiarities he seen If the lust etiiitg 
itself be spoken of as the ‘end ’, then, inasmuch as the 
‘peculiarities’ would be perceived in one entity, the probans 
(as concomitant with singleness, not dioersitg) would be ‘con¬ 
tradictory.’ 

Another premiss (adduced by the Nihilist in support of 
the proposition that ‘ all things are momentary’) is—“be¬ 
cause there is perception and non-perception ’’; and the pur¬ 
port of this premiss is as followsTV^hen such things as 

The reasons, adduced l;y the Nihilist are—(a) ‘because there is perception, at 
the end, of peculiarities i this is‘inadiiiiasible,''since this perception cannot belong 
to the preceding moment 5 —(h) ‘because things exist’ and (c) ‘ because they are 
products ; both these are ‘otherwise explicable ' than on the basis of the momentary 
character of things,; and further ‘existence’and ‘being a product’pertaining to 
ail things at all times, aie both ‘ contradictory’ to ‘ momentariness.’ 
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the Lamp are being carried^ they go on being destroyed at 
one place and produced at the next; 8o that there are * per¬ 
ception and non-perception ^ of those things- [there being 
pe)xeption when the thing is prodooedj and * tton-percep- 
tion * when it is destroyed] ;—similarly when the person, 
l)67adatta, goes along, we hare * perception and non-percep- 
tion * of him; which proves that this person also is under¬ 
going destruction jind production at every moment/’ 

This reasoning however is not valid I as the ^ perception 
and non-perception^ of BSvadatfca and such personals due 
to other causes'; that is, the said * perception and non-per¬ 
ception* are due to confanatiori athd disfunction^ and not to 
production and dHstruoticn;. when the conjunction of a person 
with a certain place has come to an end, that person is 
perceived at that place ; and when the said conjunction has 
come about, he is peraeimd at that place i [so that ^ percep¬ 
tion and non-perception’ should be attributed to the presence 
and absence of conjunction; for] when, by reason of the con¬ 
junction of a thing with a place, that thing is conceived of 
as being present at that place, the appearance of the no¬ 
tion of such presence or absence must be due to the 
presence or absence of the said conjunction. As against 
the philosoplier who would deny the existence of com junc¬ 
tion and disjunction, we have already proved before that 
there is such a thing as Conjunctionand the same would 
apply to DisjfUnofcion also. Thus it becomes established 
that the ® perreption and non-perception ’ of things are due to 
conjunction and disjunction ; they cannot be due to any¬ 
thing else. Then as regards your assertion that The 
Lamp is produced at another place (after having been 
destroyed at one place}/’—we do not quite understand 
this. Why so ? ” Well, according to you, a thing is 
destroyed at the same place at wliioh it is produced; so that 
the thing (Lamp) that would be produced next, being non- 
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existent at the time, cannot have any impression left upon 
it (by the previous entity); and without such an impression, 
that thing cannot come into existence at any other place. 
If it be held t!iat—“even withont such impression the thing 
can come into existence at another place,”—then our answer 
to the Buddha would be that it is not possible for anything 
to be produced at a place other than its own. [So for this 
reason also it is not possible for the Lamp to be produced 
at another place}. “ But what is affected by the impress¬ 
ions is the cause of the thing; and since the 
Var. P. 420. . i i -i. • 

tiling, as its pruduefc, subsists la that cause, it is 

produced exactly in accordance with that impression/^ This 
explanation also is equally untenable ; (According to the Nihi¬ 
list) it is as impossible for the product to leave an impression 
upon its Cause, as it is for it to leave it upon its product. 
So that according to you, the product should come into 
existence either altvays in the same -place^ or ahoays ata different 
place [and it cannot be in the same place at one time and 
at another place at another time] 

What has been said above applies also to the phenome¬ 
non of unequal falling* ” The Nihilist has argued as 
follows:—Things must be regarded as momentary, because 
there is unequal falling. As a matter of fact, when such 
things as a piece of stone and the like are falling 
through s^pace without any obstruction, it is found that 
some things fall sooner than others ; and the only 
possible explanation of this phenomenon is that all things 
being equally momentary, in the ^ase of some things the 
momentary condition produced is such as has no capacity 
for the producing of any further downward series of conditions, 
while in others the conditions are capable of producing 
further downward series [and the latter take more time in 
falling than the former]/' But this phenomenon (of 
unequal falling) also is capable of being explained otherwise 
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(than on the basis of the momentarj'characfcer of all things): 
Even 'when the several things falling are equal in weight, it 
may happen that while the falling of one is doe to such 
combined causes as its weight, its effort and the momentum 
imparted to it by a throw, that of the other is doe 
merely to its weighty and that of the third thing is due to its 
weight and the effort of some person ; and it is by reason 
of the varying causes to which the falling is due to that 
the things take more or less time in the falling ;* and this 
* unequal falling’ therefore cannot be regarded as a valid 
reason (for regarding things as momentary). 

Against the theory that Faculty or Impulse remains one 
and the same (from beginning to end) the Nihilist has raised 
the objection that in that case the arrow that has been shot 
should never fall down (the impulse imparted to.it continuing 
to be effective).” This objection is answered simply by the 
remark that we do nob hold that Faculty remains one and 
same; that Faculty is diverse we have already explained 
under SQ. 2-2-85. Even if Faculty be regarded as one (as 
held by the Vaishedko), the diversity in its effects can be 
explained on the basis of the fact that on account of the force 
of diverse causes, that same Faculty at one time briags about 
forcible (and lasting) action, while at another time it brings 
about less forcible (and evanescent) ones; just as it happens 
in the case of Gravity; that is, Gravity, though one and the 
same, at one time leads to slower falling, by reason of the 
presence of other accessory agencies (which retard and conn* 

** When a man on a house-top shoots his falcon upon the pigeon on the ground, 
—the rushing down of tfje falcon is due to—(1) its weight, (2) its effort urged 
by its desire to catch the pigeon,—(3) the momentum imparted to it \>y the tlirow- 
ing falconer. When the falcon rushes down on its own account, and is not shot by 
the falconer, its falling is due to the first two causes j and when the same falcon 
simply glides down, without the incentive of a likely prey, the falling is due 
to its weight only. So that the same thing may take varying amounts of time 
in falling ;and this can be explained as being due to causes entirely different from 
the momentary character of things. 
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teract the force of gravity); and, when the retarding agency 
is removed, it leads to quicker falling; then again, it is found 
that a piece of stone dropped in the Air falls more quickly 
than rain-drops [though there is the same force of Gravity 
operating in both cases]. 

From all this it follows that * unequal falling’ is not a 
valid reason (in support of the proposition that ‘ all things 
ar*© momentary ’). 

What**—asks the Nihilist—is your reason in support 
of the non-momentary character of things ? 

We have already indicated our reason, when we pointed 
out that the Cause and its Effect, being related to each other 
by the relation of container and contained, must exist at the 
same time, just like the cup and the jujube fruit‘in it.® 
For the following reason also [we hold that things are not 
momentaryj :—* 

(A) * The cognitions in question (i.e. the series of cogni¬ 
tions that w© have in regard to the single piece of Rock- 
crystal), which are not simultaneous, must pertain to a single 
object,—because, while being co-extensive (or conterminous) 
with such cognitions of the thing as are not wrong, they are 
spoken of by means of the same words,-“just like the cogni¬ 
tion of one thing by several persons at the present on© and 
the same momeotf;—when several persons come to have 
cognitions in connection with the single present moinent, these 
cognitions,—being co-extensive with such cognitions of the 
thing as are not wrong, and also capable of being spoken of 

® The reading though f..und iu both editions, is not right; the 

right reading is supplied by the £?/j<Jj*yac^artrfra, which has quoted this 

passage. 

■j* The '^di.tparya explains ' uvyutth&t/i' as ^ ahhrdnta' ; it remarks that 
the clause ‘ while ’ wonl 1 be suffioient as a valid premiss, and the other 
clause, ‘ they are spoken o£ by means of the sauie word/ has been added only as 
an additional reason. 
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by Dieans of tl\e same words,—are found to pertain to a sing¬ 
le object; in the same manner, the non-simultaneous Cogni¬ 
tions in question also,—being co-extensive with such cognitions 
of the thing as are not wrong, and capable of being spoken 
of by means of the same words,—must pertain to the same 
single object.’ [This proves the continued existence of 
single ohjecis^ 

(B) ‘ The cognitions of each single Soul cannot belong to 
several agents,—for, if they were so, no recognition or recol¬ 
lection should be possible,—just as it is not possible when 
tlie cognitions belong to Devadatta and other diverse indivi¬ 
duals.’ [This proves the continued persistence of the 
Soul]. 

(C) * The cognitions of Colour, Taste, Odour and Touch 
must have one as well as diverse causes [the one cause being 
the Soul, and the diverse causes being, the Visual Organ in 
the case of Colour-cognition, the Gesfatory Organ in the case 
of Taste«cognition, and so forth],—because they are all 
recognised as ‘ mine —just like the cognitions of the pres¬ 
ent single moment by several such persons as have entered 
into an agreement with one another (and as such form a 
single entity, in the shape of the Composite Group of Indivi¬ 
duals) ? [This also proves the contioued persistence of the 
Soul]. 

(Dj ‘ The cognitions of yesterday and of to-day, falling 
within a single contiguous series—have one as well as diverse 
causes,—because they are recalled as *mine’,—like the cog¬ 
nitions of several persons just referred to,’ [This also 
pioves the persistence of the SoulJ. 

(B) ‘ The cognition of things described in tlie Scriptures 
must have one as well as diverse causes,—because they are 
recognised—like the cognitions of several persons just refer¬ 
red to ;—and also because there is no such recognition in the 
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case of the several cogrutioiis belongiog to several agents 
just as shown before/ 

Bhasya on Su. n5;. 

[P. 105, L. 1 to P. 106, L. 5]. 

To what the Baiiddha Nihilist has urged in Su. 13, some 
one (the Smkhya) has offered the following answer— 

Su. (15). 

“Of THE MILK THERE IS NO DESTRUCTION (WHEN IT 

TURNS INTO cued); FOE WHAT HAPPENS IS EITHER TRANS- 

F.)HMATION OR MANIFESTATION OF NEW QUALITIES.”* 

(Su. 15). 

“ Of the milk there is transformation, not dp.strucHon ,^'— 
shjs one (the Sankltya )—“ and there is transformation when 
the substance remaining constant, its former character {e. 
that of ‘ milk^) is destroyed and a new character (e. g. that 
of ‘curd is produced.” 

Another philosopher (the Neo-Sankhya) says that there 
is manifestation of new qualities ; f. e, the substance remain¬ 
ing constant, its former qualities disappear and new ones 
appear ”.t 

Both these views appear as if they were one and the 
same. 


Vartika on SQ. (15)- 
[P. 421, LL 15—20.] 

“ Of the milk —says the Sfttra. The Milk is not 

destroyed^ nor is the curd produced; what happens is that 
the substance remaining constant, its former quality disap¬ 
pears and new qualities appear.” 

® The I rrtiisiatLni of the is in accordance with the interpretation of the 

V<irtika SiXid. t\\Q Bh9,iyaGh.a7iira. According to Vishvanatlia it should 
run thus —What happens is onlp transformatim, which consists in the manifestation 
of new qualities.' 

fThe new qualities also are not proiuced, in the sense that they come into 
existence for the first time ; for according to the Sahkiiya, the qiialiliea were there 
all along ; hut only in a latent form ; and they only become manifested • and when 
they are regarded as having been destroyed, they only disappear from view, they 
are not lost. 
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Tioth these views appear as if they loere one and the s*me— 
the Bha^sya ; what is the sigoificatioa of the compara- 
tive particle, * iva\ ‘as if’? Whac it means is that there is 
^b-is similitude between the two views that accordino* to 

'(I o 

^oth the Substance remains constant, and yet there is this 
"differencethat, while according to one there is appearance and 
^ is ip pear ante (of qualities), according to the other there is 
^struction and production. 

Bhasya on Su. (1(3), 

[P. 116, L. 6 to L. 12.] 

The answer to both the views (put forward in Su. 15) 
is as follows:— 

Sutra (16). 

[^Siddliunht] —Whbin we PEiiORivn a new Sdbstancb 
being PliODL'CEli THRUOGH A PEESH RECONSTITUTION, 

WE INFER FIK)M THIS THE CESSATION (oESTItUOTIUNj OP 
THE PREVIOUS SOBSTANUE. (Su< 16 ), 

When we see that a new Substance, in the shape of Curd^ 
^3 produced through a fresh re-constitution or re-or- 
nisation of the component particles,—-this ‘ re*constitutiou ’ 
being in the form oicoaqniation*we infer from this that 
t lie previous subtance, Milk, has been 'destroyed’ through the 
3. issrupbion of its component particlesjust as when we see 
5lie new substance—Saucer—being produced out of a fresh 
•e-arrangernent of the component particles of the Clay-lump, 
fc is inferred that the Clay-lump has been ' destroyed’ through 
dio disruption of its component particles. And the cons- 
dt>vitional contiguity between Milk and Curd is similar to 
luat between Clay and things made of Clay; [that is, the 
soroponent particles of the Milk continue to subsist in the 
I/oi'd, just as those of Clay do in the thing made of Clay]; 

P tliere were a complete destruction of the Milk (along with 
component particles ; if it were completely burnt to ashes, 
or* instance), the production of the new substance (Card) 
rorild never be possible,—there being no connection possible 
ootiween this production and any existing substance). 


^ Wheti the former coHstitiitioii or arrangeln6^lt of the component particles of 
e iiormer substance—Milk—is upset, and a fresh arrangement—condocive to th® 
w s-ubstance—is set in, wo have what is called summurckhaiiani' —Bhds^achamlra^ 
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VartHm on Sfi. (16). 

The answer to both views ^set forth in Sfl. 15) is stated s 
When we perceive a netv substance etc, etc ,—says the Sutra. 
The rest is clear in the Bhasija, 

Further, (as we have seen) according to one view there is 
‘appearance and disappearance/ and according to the other 
‘production and destruction ’ (of qualities) ;—and neither of 
these views is right; for what happens is onlj^ the rejinquish- 
ment (by the substance) of its former condition. Whether 
the ^ nivritti (absorption) and pradnrbhaaa (emergence) ^ 
consists in ‘ destruction and production * or in * dis¬ 
appearance and appearance, ’—in any case, the substance 
relinquishes its former condition; for unless the thing has 
been totally dissociated from its former condition, there can¬ 
not be either ‘ appearance and disappearance’ or ‘ destruc¬ 
tion and production.’ From all this it follows that it is not 
right to hold that there is transformation of the substance, 
while it itself remains constant. 

Bliasya on Sft. 16. 

Even admitting (for the sake of argument) that there is 
destruction of Milk and production of Ourd without any cause, 
we point out the following objections against the theoi-y 
(of the Nihilist):— 

Sutra (17). 

Inassiuch as in some cases tue cause op destruc¬ 
tion IS perceived, while in some ir is not perceived, 

—WHAT is stated (aS THE PREMISS) IS NOT UNIVERSALLY 
TRUE.* Su. 16. 

It is not universally true that—“ there is destruction and 
production of individual rock-crystals, just as there is of 
Milk and Cui'd”;—‘‘why? ”—because there is no reason (in 
support of such a universal proposition); that is, there is no 
ground for asserting that “ the case of the individual entities 
in the Rock-crystal is analogous to that of Milk and Curd, 

•Vishvaoatba reads the Sutra simply as But every¬ 

where else—in the Nyd,7jasutravivarana^ NylyasCichhiiband/ttij the Sutra-Ms. D, 
and in Puri Bu. Ms,—we find it as priuteu in the Text. 
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wliera destruction and production are without cause,—and it 
is not analogous to that of the Jar, where there is destruction 
when the cause of destruction is present, so that there is no 
destruction and production of individual entities in the Eock* 
crystal simply because the causes of such destruction and pro* 
duction are not present,”^ 

Further, the statement of the Example is baseless : IE 
•destruction and production’ were ever actually perceived in the 
case of such things as the Rock-crystal and the like, then alone 
could there be any basis for the statement of the Example — 
‘•Just as ill the case of the destruction of Milk., and the pro¬ 
duction of Curd, the cause is not perceived” (Su, IS);—as a 
matter of fact however ‘ destruction and production ’ are not 
perceived (in things like the Eock-crystal);—hence the state¬ 
ment of the Example is entirely baseless.! 

Then again, wlien you admit the • destruction and pro¬ 
duction ’of the Rock-crystal, you tacitly admit also the cause 
of these [since, being effects, they must have a cause]; so that 
your denial (of the cause) is not right. That is to say, you 
cannot but admit the force of the Example (of the Jar) in the 
assertion—‘the destruction and production of the Rock- 
crystal, &c., like those of the Jar^ cannot be without cause’; 
for the simple reason that its force cannot be denied. On 
the other hand, the force of the Example cited by you—in the 
assertion “ the destruction and production of the Rock-crystal, 
like those of Milk and Curd, are without cause”—can 
be easily denied; for the simple reason that (in all cases) 
• destruction and production ’ are actually found to proceed 


« The reading of the last part of this passage is confused ; by a comparison of tba 
readings in several manuscripts, the right reading appears to be— 


*f*A correct example is that which is found to be similar to the thing in question ; 
in the present instance ‘destruction and production of several entities in the Rock- 
crystal’ is the thing in question, under dispute ; so that the Example, to be correct, 
should be one that resembles the said ‘destruction and production’; this resem¬ 
blance could be known to us only if we had ever perceived such ‘ dv.striiction and 
production in the Rock-crystal,’ [Until we have perceived a thing, we cannot recog¬ 
nise its resemblance to anything]. As a matter of fact however as no such ‘ production 
and destruction in the Rock-crystal ’ is ever perceived : Hence the example cannot 
be a correct one,— fdtparya. 
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from causes; so that when we see ‘destruction and prodii 
tion’ in the case of Milk and Curd, we infer the presence 
a cause j as the Effect is a sure indicative of the Cause. 


From all that has gone before (in this section and the la 
it follows that Buddhi or Apprehension is not eternal. 

Vartika on Su, (17). 

[P. 422, L. 8 to P. 423, L. 7.] 

Even admitting that the destruction of the Milk and tl 
production of the Curd are without cause, we urge that- 
Inasmuch as ^’c. ^-c. —says the Sotra, There is no grout 
for believing that the destruction and production of tl 
entities in the Rock-crystal, like those of Milk and Curd, a 
without cause, and that they are not, like those of the Ja 
due to causes. 

The statement of the Example is baseless —sajs the JBhasy 
“What is the meaning of the term ‘adhisthUna,’ ‘base ’? 
It means, dshraya, substratum. “ What then is the mea 
ing of baselessness ? ” It means that the original thir 
itself is non-existent; the meaning being, that as a matter 
fact we do not perceive the ‘destruction and production of tl 
Rock-crystal ’ going on every moment ; so that there can 1 
no occasion for the arising of the question whether sue 
‘ destruction and production ’ are with or without cans 
To one who does not admit the existence of Sound, no one cou 
say—‘ just as Sound, being a product, is non-eternal, so 
such and such thing also.’ Similarly when the original thir 
itself is non-existent, no Example can be put forward (in 
corroboration). 

Then again, when you admit the ‘ destruction and produ 
tion of the Rock-crystal^ you tacitly admit also the causeof thes 
so that your denial is not right. The ‘ Milk and Curd ' ar 
the ‘Jar’—both of these are instances in poin 
and the question arises—Is the case of the ‘Roc 


Var. P. 423. 
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crystal ’ analogous to that of ‘ Milk and Curd,’ or to that of 
‘ Jar ’ ? The truth is that it is analogous to the case of the 
Jar ; because the cause of the * production or destruction ’ 
of the Jar is actually seen. It is not right to regard the case 
of the Rock-crystal as analogous to that of Milk and Curd ; 
because the cause of the ‘production and destruction’ of 
this latter are deduced by inference. 


From all that has gone before it follows that Buddhi is not 
eternal —says the Bhosga. For the following reasons also 
Buddhi should be regarded as non-eternal;—(a) Because being 
a perceptible quality, it subsists in an all-pervading sub¬ 
stance, like Sound ; {b) because belonging to a community, 
it is perceptible by us and subsists (in something else), 
like Sound ; and (c) because being of the nature of an Instru¬ 
ment, it is nob perceptible by persons other than Yogis, 
like Sound.* 

Section (3). 

[Sutras 18—41]. 

Buddhi — Apprehension—is a quality of the Soul. 

Bhasya on Ss. (18). 

[P. 167, L. 16 to P. 168, L. 9.] 

We now proceed to consider the question—From^ a- 
mong the Soul, the Sense-organs, and the Objects of Cognition, 
of which one is Buddhi the quality ? t Though this fact 

® Sound is an instrument in Verbal Cognition. 

t It is only after the eternality of Buddhi has been refuted that there is any 
likelihood of its being a quality of the Soul. Hence it is the latter subject that is 
introduced now. The purpose of this enquiry also consists in the proving of the 
Soul as an entity apart from the Body &c. Under Su, 3 1-1 ei. seq. we have proved 
the existence of the Soul, on the strength of Apprehension through Recognition ; 
and now we are going to establish it on the strength of Apprehension as its quality. 
— PariskuddJii. 
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is well known, yefc ifc is introduced with a view to carry on 
further investigations on the subject. The doubt as regards 
A-pprehension (being the quality of the Soul or of some 
other substance) arises from the fact that it is found to 
arise from the contact (of several things, Soul, Mind, Sense- 
organ and Object), and people fail to detect any peculiarity 
in any one of these (by virtue of which the quality of 
Apprehension could be attributed to that exclusively). 

Sutra (18). 

Apprehension cannot substst in the Sense-organ, or 
IN THE Object,—-SINGE it continues to exist also when these 
TWO HAVE BEEN DESTROYED. (Su. 18). 

Apprehension or Cognition cannot be a quality of either 
the Sense-organ or the Object, because even when these have 
ceased to exist, Apprehension continues to exist. For 
instance, even after the object (seen) and tlie Sense organ 
(the Eye) have been destroj^ed we have the cognition 
in the form ‘ I have seen*. On the other hand, after the 
Cogniser (the Soul) has been destroyed, there can be no 
Cognition at all. As a matter of fact, there are tAvo kinds 
of Cognition: there is one kind of Cognition which proceeds 
from the contact of the Sense-organ and the Object (e.g. the 
ordinary perceptional cognitions), and Avnich ceases upon 
the destruction of the Sense-organ and the Object; and tliere 
is the other kind of Cognition wiiicli proceeds from the Con¬ 
tact of the Mind and the Soul; and it is only natural that 
these latter should persist (even upon the destruction of the 

Vardkama7ia adds tlie following:—The connection of the present¥ection with tho 
immediately preceding section on the momentary character of tilings lies in this that 
if all things are momentary, there can be no such thing as the ‘constituent’ cause 
of things; so that there would be no possibility of Apprehension subsisting, as 
quality, in the Soul. Hence before Liking up this latter question, we have had 

to dispose of the former theory.Even though the fact of Apprehension being 

aqualityof the Soul has already been put forward under SU.3-M4, yet there is this 

difference that under that S/7ira we have proved ttie existence of the Soul, as the 
substratum of apprehension as a quality ; whib now we are going to prove the exis¬ 
tence of Apprehension itself as a quality of the Soul. Some people tliiuk that the 
present section serves the purpose of adding fresh reasonings in support of the doctrine 
already established before, and thus strengthening the pupil’s convictions. The 
Tatparya, for instance, remarks that the present section carries on fnrther investiga¬ 
tion into a matter already discussed Letore. ^ 
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SeiiS(‘*organ and tlie Object). To tliis latter class belongs tlie 
recolleciion in llie form ‘I have seen\ which pertains to things 
seen before ; and when the cogniser has been destroyed, it 
is not possible for any previous perception to be recollected; 
for a thing that has been perceived by one cannot be re¬ 
collected by another. Even if (the existence of Soul be not 
admitted, and) tlie Mind be regarded as the Oognue 7 \—it 
would not be po>sible to prove that either the Sense-organ 
or the Object is the Coguiser. 

“ Well theuj Cognition may be a quality of the 
Mind/* 

[The answer to this is given in the next Sutra.'] 

Variika Su. (18). 

[P. 423, L. 8 to L. 16.] 

The Apprehension that has been described above,—of 
what is this a quality P This is tlie question that we proceed 
in consider now. This enquiry is not right, as it is still 
to be proved tliat Apprehension is a qualitgj' But that 
Apprehension is a quality is proved by the fact that being 
non-eternal, it is not perceptible by the Eye. 

The doubt as regards Apprehension [being the qualify of 
the Soul or of some other substance) arises from this fact that it 
is found to orise from contact ;~and on this point ive notice 
the following peculiarity —says the Bhasya^ 

Apprehension cannot ^(?.,™says the Sutra. Even when 
the Object and the Sense-organs have been destroyed^ ive have 
the cognition in the form ^ 1 have seen ^—^says the 
But the cognition 1 have seen^ being a recollection, does 
not arise from the contact of the Sense-organ and the 
Object; as a matter of fact, this cognition in question is a recol¬ 
lection, and as such cannot arise from the Contact of the 
Sense-organ and the Object/* Our reasoning applies with 
equal force to Recollection also: just as without the Cogniser 
the cognition does not come about^ similarly when the 
original apprehender has been destroyed, there can be no 
Recollection, in the absence of that original apprehender. 
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‘‘ Wo may regard Apprehension as the quality of the 
Mind.*' 

[The answer to this is given in the next Sutra], 

Sutra (19). 

Appeehension cannot be the quality op the Mind, 

(а) whose existence is infebeed prom the fact that 

THE APPKEHENSIGN OP THINGS IS NOT SIMULTANEOUS—[oB 

(б) , BECAUSE THE APPREHENSION OP THINGS IS NOT SIMUL¬ 
TANEOUS]-^[(c) AND ALSO BECAUSE THE SIMULTANEOUS COG¬ 

NITION OP THINGS ACTUALLY APPEARING IN YoGIS WOULD BE 

INEXPLICABLE IP COGNITION BELONGED TO THE MlND.J* 

Bhasi/a on Su. (19). 

[P. 168, L. 11, to P. 169, L. 4.] 

(A) The fact that the apprehension of things is not sitnul- 
taneous is indicative of the Existence of the Internal Organ 
(Mind) [as explained in Su. 1-1-161; and the (nternal Organ 
(or Mind), having its existence inferred from the fact that 
the apprehension of things is not simultaneous,—Apprehen¬ 
sion or Cognition cannot be a quality of that Mind. 

Of what then is it a quality ? ” 

It is a quality of the Cognitive Agent, as it is he wiio is 
the coiitroller.t 

As a matter of fact, the controller is the cogniser, and 
that which is controlled fs the instrument. So that if the 
Mind had Apprehension for its quality, it would cease to be 
an instrument. And from the fact that the apprehension 
of Odour &o., belongs to that Cognitive Agent who is equipp- 

^ Two explanations of the term are possible ; both of which have 

been incorporated in the translation as (a) and (i). The Bliasjja construes the ^ 
in the Sutra as implying a further reason, which we put in as (c). The HM.sya 
notices oiilyt^c?) and (6). 

tTbough the sentence 51^11 is generally regarded as it should be 

treated as Bhmya, — Fariskuddhi, 

One who is independent, and operates by himself, is the Cognmr \ while that 
which is operated upon, controlled by another, is the ; the intelligence 

necessary for the carrying on of activities and of operating the several instruments, 
bearing upon it, belongs to the Agent.— Tatparya. 
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ed with such instruioeuts as the Olfactory Organ and the like, 
we infer the apprehension of pleasure &c., as also lie-collec¬ 
tion, which belongs to that Cognitive Agent who is equipped 
with the instrument in the shape of the Internal Organ (Mind)^ 
Under the circumstances if it be held that that of whicli 
Apprehension is a quality is the 3Iind ^—to which we give 
the name ®Soul ’—while that which is instrumental in bringing 
about pleasure &C .5 is the Internal Otgan —to whicli we give 
the name ^ Mind then there is a mere difference of nomen¬ 
clature (between us); and the fact remains the same [that 
there are two distinct entities—one of which Apprehension 
is a quality and the other which is instrumental in bringing 
about pleasure Ac.] according to bot,h of us. 

(B) The particle ‘ clia' in the Sfdra may be interpreted 
as implying tlie further reasoning that the Yogi’s simultaneoub* 
ih.'f/niUon of things would be impoasibLei that is to say, 
when the Yogi has attained the culminating point of his 
practices ho becuines endowed with exceptional faculties 
of perception, and having created for himself several 
bodies endowed with distinct sets of organs, he appre¬ 
hends several cognitions simultaneously in those bodies;— 
such a plienonierion could be possible if there were a single 
Cognising Agent permeating all those bodies; it could not be 
possible if the cognitions belonged to the Mind, for the simple 
reason that it is atomic (and as such could not be present 
in several bodies at one and tlxe same time). If (with a 
view to escape from this difficulty / Mind be held to be all- 
pervading (not atomic)^ even so this could not be accepted 
as a valid argument against Appreliension being a quality 
of the Bool. For if Mind were ail-pervading, then, since 
it is the internal Organ (of Cognition), (and is all-perva¬ 
ding), it could be in contact with ail the sense-organs at one 
and the same time, and thus bring about several Cognitions 
at one and same time (even in the case of ordinary persons) 
(which is an impossibility). 

Variika on Six (19). 

[Ih 423, L. .18 to P. 424, U IS]. 

uipprekension can not be the quality of Mind — says 

{he<Ss/ra. Inasmuch as the existence of Mind is indicited.by 
the non-simultaneous cognition of things, Appreliensiou 
cannot bo regarded as its quality. 
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Objection :—Since tlie JBhaaya puts in a qualificatk 
it would seem that there are several internal organs.*” 

If you mean by this that—“ When the Blias 
says that * Apprehension cannot be the quality of 0 
Mind whose existence is inferred from the fact that i 
apprehension of things is not simultaneous^ it appea 
that the wiiter admits of several Internal Organs; f 
„ unless there ai e several internal organs the 

Var. P.424. 

can be no sense in adding the said quahficatioi 
-—then we deny the force of your argument; for all Sens 
organs are organs of Cognition, *manana’ —and being orga 
of ‘ manana ' all Sense-organs may be culled ‘ manas ‘iMinc 
and under the circumstances the qualification is clear 
called for—* Of that Mind whose existence is inferred fro 
the fact that Apprehensions are not simultaneous, Apprehensic 
cannot be a quality. ’ 

“ Even so the qualification is pointless; because it is ni 
admitted to be the quality of any other organ; that i 
if Appreliension is not the quality of the Internal Orgai 
then it must be the quality of some other organ ; but as 
matter of fact, it is not held to be the quality of any oth< 
organ [Hence there is no sense in the qualification.]” 

This criticism is not right; for it is quite possible i 
have some such other ‘organ’ (as is held to possess tl 
quality, of Apprehension); that is, the character of ‘ Instn 
ment of Cognition ’ and * Object of Cognition ’ are variabl 
and nob immutably fixed (so that even the Cognisin 
Agent, to whom we attribute the quality of Apprehensioi 
may, on certain occasions, appear as the ‘ Instrument c 
Cognition ’) and thus become liable to be called f Organ 
e. g. when the Yogi perceives (the character of) one perso: 
by means of another person, the latter person becomes th 
‘instrument’of the cognition of the former; and certain! 

^•Froiii the addition of the said qualification it appears that there is also th 
Miud whose existence is inferred in the said numiier. 
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tliis person is lieUi by us to have* Apprehension for his 
quality; hence [when denying-the fact of Apprehension being 
the quality of an organ] it is only right that we should add 
the qualidcation that it is not the quality of that organ whose 
existf^Mce is inferred^ etc* etc* 

For these reasons Apprehension cannot be the quality of 
the Mind. 

Of what then is it a quality J” It is the quality of the 
Cognitioe Agent, as it is he loho is the controller. As a matter 
of fact, the controller is the Cogniser and that which is controlled 
is the tnsert.meni,~says the Bhasya. In regard to the 
Cognising Agent, there is no such hard and fast rule that 
he must always be the Controller; for at times he also becomes 
the controlled; hat in regard to the non-intellipnt (uncon¬ 
scious) things (e.y. Instruments and Objectsl, it is absolutely 
certain that"they must all be the controlled only ; so that the 
Mind, being unconscious, must be the controlled, just like 
the Olfactory and other organs. 

If Mind had Apprehension for its quality, then this would 
mean a mere difference in names; t.e. if the ‘Mind’, the 
‘ Internal Organ,’ be ‘ that which has Apprehension for its 
quality’, then it is merely a different name (for what wo call 
‘ Soul ’). For just as for the Cogniser, jn&tri, the Sense- 
organs are the instruments of cognition,— similarly for the 
thinker, Manlri, there should he a organ of thinking [and it is 
this organ which is called ‘ Mind,’ ‘ Manas ’]. If both (Soul 
and Mind) were conscious (cognitive) entities, it would not be 
possible to ascertain which cognition belongs to which of tlie 
two. Lastly, if the Internal Organ (Mind) were all-pervad- 
ing and had Apprehension for its quality, then it would be 
possible to have Cognitions by means of all the Sense-organs 
at one and fclio same time.___- 

"Both editioiia read which is meaninglees. The right reading is 
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Sntro (20). 

[Objetttion'j —“ What has beun ueced applies 

EQUALLY TO THE CASE OF ApPKEHENSION BEING A QoALITY 

OP THE Soul,” (Su. 20). 


Bhasya on Su. (20). 

[P. 169, L. 6J. 

“ The Soul, being all-pervading, would be in contact with 
all the Sense-organs at one and the same time ; so that there 
would be a possibility of several Cognitions appearing? simul¬ 
taneously.” 

Vrn-tika on (Su. 20). 

[P. 424, L. 21 to P. 425, L. ]]. 

“ What hos h<ip,n urged, etc., etc .—says the Satra. For 
him also who holds that the Soul is all-pervading and is pos¬ 
sessed of the quality of Apprehension,—as there would be 
nothing to prevent the contact (of that Soul) with all the 
Sense-organs, it would be possible to have several siniul- 
laneons Cognitions.” 

Sffha ( 20 ). 

[Answer], The said (simultaneous) appeabanch 
op Cognitions is not possible ^ because the contact op 
THE Mind with (all) the Sense-organs is not possible. 


Bhasya on 8u. C21>. 

[P. 160, LI. 8—10]. 

In the cognition of Odonr, etc., the contact of the Sense- 
organs with the Mind is as much a necessary cause as the 
contact of the Sense-organs with the objects ; and inasinneb 
as the Mind is atomic, it is not possible for its contact with 
all the bense-organs to appear at one and the same time 
/ ^ pf.the non-simnltaneity of this contact 

(of the Mind), It IS not possible for several connitions 
to appear simultaneously, even though they are the qualities 
or toe Oi]l-perva(Jing) ^ 

Farfika on Su. (21). 

[P. 425, Ll. 1.3.3 

There is no possibility of Cognitions appearing simul¬ 
taneously (under onr theory); because there are other causes : 
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is, like the contact of the Sense-organs with the objects, 
tile contact of the Mind with the Sense-organs also is a 
(of Cognitions) ; and this latter contact cannot be 
simultaneous, for the simple reason that Mind is atomic 
hence cannot be in contact with several organs at one 
a^riLci the same time], 

Bhasya on Su. (22) 
fP. 169, L. 10 to L. 14.] 

If it be held that—Tlie Cognition of Odour &c. proceeds 
f I'Om tlie Contact among Soul, Sense-organ and Object only, 
the contact of Mind is not essential; [so that even 
t.liough the contact of the Mind and the Sense-organ may 

a^bsent, that will not stand in the way of Cognitions 
appearing simultaneously; hence there is no force in the 
iiuswer given in Su. 21]. —then our answer is— 

STiira (22). 

This can not bio right ; for no proof ts adduced in sup- 

JPOHT OF SUCH OKIGIN (oF CoGNITIONS, WITHOUT CONTACT OP 

(Su. 22). 

TVlien you make the assertion that—The Cognition of 
Odour &c. proceeds from contact among Soul, Sense-organ 
£tod Object only”,—you do not adduce any proof in support of 
»ucli origin,—on the strength whereof vve could accept it. f 

Fariika on Su. 22. 

[P. 425, L. 3 to L. 14.] 

If Cognition were held to be produced out of contact 
a.xo.ong Soul, Sense-organ and Object,—how would it be 
tlie 11 ? ” 

The answer is that that could not be right &c., &c.—says 
the Sutra. (A) ‘No proof is adduced in support of the as- 

^ ^ Kdrarta' lands for ^‘pramana\ proofs, says—the Bhasyaebandra. What 
tlie Opponent says in Su. 21 is a mere assertion and since no proofs have been 
a-clciiiutid in support thereof it cannot be accepted. 

'j* Vishvanatha takes this Sup a also as coming from the Purvapah&in^ and 
ijtieiiiiing as follows :—“ Inasmuch as tlie Siddhantin cannot point out the cause of 
Oogoition,Cognition cannot belong to the Soul. He cannot point to Mind — Soul 
C^ontCLct Q.% tlie cause ; lor it this w^ere so, then Cognition should never cease; th 
coiita.ct of the all-pervading Soul being always present.” 
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sertion that Cognition proceeds from the said contact 
only’,—such is the meaning of the Sutra;—Or (B) when 
the assertion is made that ‘ Cognition proceeds from the 
contact of Soul, Sense-organ and Object only’, no other 
cause is shown why Cognitions should not appear simul¬ 
taneously (which is the real point at issue).—Or (0) why 
Cognition should not appear in dead persons; for the Sense- 
organ (the tactile organ in the Skin of the Body, e.g.) being 
in contact with the outside object, and the contact of the 
Soul (which is all-pervading) also being thei’e, why should 
there be no cognition in the dead body,—this is what has 
got to be explained. * (D) Further, if the Mind is denied 
the Soul alone by itself would be the sole cause of Recol¬ 
lection and such other Cognitions (as those of pleasure &c,, 
for instance); and in that case, why should there be simul¬ 
taneous recollections of several things? (B) Lastly, when 
the Sense-organ and the Soul are in contact with the Object 
at one and the same time (at the time that Cognition 
appears),—what is the cause of the Cognition ? Is it the 
Sense-object contact ? Or the Soul—object contact ? Or 
the contact of Soul, Sense-organ and Object ? You do not 
mention specifically what the precise cause (of Cognition) is. 

Sutra (2^1). 

{ Ohjeetion "]—“ FuETHEa, ip Appbefiionsion sdbsists 
(in the SoOL), then, it should have to be liEGAEDED 

AS ETBENAL; SINCE WE DO NOT PERCEIVE ANY CAUSE POE 
ITS DBSTEUCTION.” SQ. (23). 

BhUsya on Su. (23). 

[P. ICt*, L. 16 to L. 18.) 

‘‘ What is urged in this Snira is meant to be taken alonw 
with what has been said under Su. 20. [This is the force 
of the particle dial. 

* This explanation is got at when Mind—contact is accepted as an essential fact — 
or in the cause of Cognitions. Tlie Mind residing in the Body, all Cognitions of 
the Soul would be possible only in the Body and never outside the body. 
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“ There are two kinds of causes -whereby qualities are 
destroyed : (1) the destruction of the substance in which 
the quality subsists, and (2) the appearance of a contrary 
quality. Inasmuch as the Soul (which is the substance 
iu which Apprehension subsists) is eternal, the former cause 
of destruction is not possible (in the destruction of Appre¬ 
hension). Then, as for a quality contrary to Apprehension 
(whose appearance would put an end to the Apprehension), 
we do not find any such quality (appearing iu the Soul). 
So that, if Apprehension is the quality of Soul, it must Iiave 
to be i’egarded as eternal.” 

VartiJca on Su. (23). 

[P. 425, L. 14 to P. 42(5, L. 3.] 

‘‘ Further if Apprehension ^c. ^e .—says the Sulra. What 
ii urged in this SuC7'a is meant to he taken along roith what 
has been said under Suh-a 20—says the Bhasya. If Appre¬ 
hension is a quality of the Soul, then it should have to be 
regarded as eternal, since we do not find any cause for its 
destruction. ‘ Why so ? ’ Because of qualities, there are t-wo 
causes of destruction : the destruction of its 
" ' substratum and the appearance of a contrary 
quality. Of these (in the case in question) the former is not 
possible, because the Sonl (the substratum of Appreliensiou) 
is eternal; as for a contrary quality, there is no sucli quality ; 
so that Apprehension should be regarded as eternal.” 

Sutra (24). 

[JnswfrJ—lNASMOCH AS Apprehension is (dni- 

VEKSALLY) liECoGNlSED AS NON-ETERNAL, ITS DESTEUCTION 

PROCEEDS FROM ANOTHER APPREHENSION; JDST LIKE SoUND. 

Su. (24). 

Bhasya on Su. (24). 

[p.'iro, LI. 2—2.) 

That Apprehension is transient is recognised by all living 
beings in their own experience;—and as a matter of fact, 
(in the case of every Apprehension) we perceive a series of 
cognitions; and we infer from these facts that (in this series) 
one Apprehension is‘contrary’ to the other;—just as in 
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every Sound there ia a series of Sounds, where one Sound is 
contrary to tke other [and hence the cause of its destruc* 
tion]. 

Vartika on Su. (24). 

[P. 426, L. 5 to P. 427, L. 4.1 
Inasmuch as Apprehension etc. etc. —says the Sulra. 
It having been proved that Apprehension is not eternal, 
its destruction must be taken as proceeding (a)—either 
from another Apprehension, or (b) from faculty (or impress¬ 
ion). “ But the two are not together.” If you mean by 
this that—Two cognitions never exist together, so that 
the latter could not destroy the former,”—then, this is not 
right; for we have denied the simultaneous appearance of 
cognitions; that is, what we have denied is only simultaneous 
production of cognitions, and not their co-existence ; and there 
is nothing incongruous in two Cognitions being together 
(it is only not possible that they should come into existence 
at one aud the same time) and what we hold is that, when 
the Effect has come into existence ic puts at end to the Cause ; 
that is, when the effect attains its form, it destroys its cause ; 
as we find in the ease of Sound; when the Sound, which is the 
product of a preceding Sound, has attained its form, it sets aside 
its cause, in the form of the previous Sound ; and in the same 
manner Cognition also (coming into existence, puts an end 
to its cause, the preceding cognition). “ This would not 
be possible in the case of the final ones.” If you mean 
by this that—“ If the preceding Sound and Cognition are 
destroyed respectively by the succeeding Sound and Cogni¬ 
tion, then what would be the cause of the destruction of the 
final Sound and the final Cognition ? So that (there being no 
such cause) just as the final Sound and the final Cognition 
are destroyed without cause, so should all other effects, 
also be destroyed (without cause),”—this cannot be right; 
because what happens is that there is no production (of 
further Sounds) by reason of the contact (obstruction) of 
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tangible (solid) substances; that is, the final Sound is ob¬ 
structed (put an end to) by the contact of solid substances; 
when the originating (preceding) Sound comes into contact 
with such objects as the wall and the like, these contacts 
put an end to the Sound inhering in the same source as 
the preceding Sound; it is for this reason that the final 
Sound ceases to be beard. As regards the final 0-ognition, it 
is destroyed either when there are no causes for its contin¬ 
uation (in the form Merit and Demerit),—or by reason of 
the peculiarities of time (which is instrumental in putting 
an end to the said merit and demerit',—or by the appearance 
of Impressions (produced by the final Cognition itself). 

“ How is it destroyed by the peculiarities of 
Var. p. 427. ^ j? 

Time? The cause for the contmuance or 

t\ e final Cognition consists of merit and demerit, hence when 
they have ceased to exist, the final Oognitioa also ceases to 
exist. ** But why do you seek to provide such explana¬ 
tions? Why cannot you accept the fact that the destruction 
(of Cognitions) is without cause ?” We do not admit this 
vievf, for the simple reason that it is open to the said ob¬ 
jections ; against the view that the destruction of cognitions 
is without cause we have already pointed out objections, 
when we were refuting the Nihilistic theory that all things 
are momentary. 

Bhasya on Su. (25). 

[P, 170, L. 4 to L. IL] 

[Says the Opponent]—If Apprehension is a quality of 
the Soul, several Recollectinns should appear at one and the 
same time; for innumerable impressions produced by cognit¬ 
ions—wliich are the causes of Recollections, subsist in the 
Soul simultaneously,—and the contact of the Mind with the 
Soul, which is a cause common to all Recollections, is also 
present ; so that there is no iwn^simultajieify in tlie causes 
of Recollections [Hence it should be possible to have several 
Recollections at one and the same time].’ 
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In view of this objection, some Logicians {JElcadSghing), 
with a view to show tliat the contact (necessary for Recollect¬ 
ions) is not simultaneous, offer the following explanation:— 

Sfetra (25). 

“.As A MAITEB OF FACT, RECOLLECTION PROCEEDS 

from the contact op the Mind with that part op the 

Soul which is permeated bp (the impression of) the 

(corresponding) cognition ; so that several Recollect¬ 
ions CANNOT appear SIMULTANEOUSLY.” (Su. 25). 

“ The term ‘ JnUna ’ in the Sutra stands for impression 
brought about by cognition. “What happens (in cases o£ 
Recollection) is that the Mind comes into contact only 
gradually, one after the other, with such parts of the 
Soul as are impressed (affected) by Cognition; hence tbe 
Recollections • also, that proceed from the said contact 
of the Mind with the Soul, appear only gradually, one 
after the other (and not simultaneously).” 

Vartika on SQ. (25). 

[P. 427, L. 4 to L. 13J. 

“ If the non-simultaneity of the appearance of Cognitions 
is held to be due to the non-simultaneity of their cause,— 
then what we would urge is that the cause is simultaneous ; 
so that the cognitions also should appear simultaneously, just 
as happens in the case of Recollections.” 

The most important answer to tlys objection is as fol¬ 
lows :—As a matter of fact, an Instrument has the power of 
accomplishing only one action at a time; an Instrument cannot, 
at one and the same time, bring about several actions [so that 
the Mind, being an instrument, cannot, by its very nature, 
bring about several cognitions at one and the same time]. As 
for Hecolleclions, they also cannot, * like cognitions, appear 
simultaneously, for the simple reason that they are of the 
nature of definitive notions. 

Others {JEJkadeshins) however, desirous of showing that 
the cause (of Cognitions and Recollections) is not simultane- 

^ The though absent in both editions, is essential: as is clearly indicated 
by the Talparya* 
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OHS, offer tlie explanation tliat—** as a matter of fad, etc. etc. 
(Su. 25), 

Sutra (26). 

Teis explanatio?? is not right; because the Mind 
LIES WITHIN THE BODY. (Su. 26), 

Bhasya on Sti. (26). 

[P. 170, L. 13—15]. 

As a matter of fact, when the Mind of man comes into 
contact with the Soul born in a body,—and this contact 
appears along with such Karmic residue as has begun to 
fructify,—this is what is called the person’s ‘ living;’ so that 
until the person dies (and the Soul escapes from the limita¬ 
tions of the Body), it is not possible for the Mind,—which 
lies and functions within the Body, to come into contact with 
such parts of the Soul as lie outside of the Body, and may be 
impressed by (previous) cognitions. [And as for those parts 
of the Soul that lie within the Body, with these the Mind is in 
contact at one and the same time, whereby the possibility of 
Cognition and Recollections appearing simultaneously 
remains], 

Vartika on Su. (26). 

With a view to show that the explanation offered by the 
Ekadeshin is not right, the Su^ra says— This explanation is 
not rights etc. etc. 

Question —“ What is the meaning of the term * vrittif 
* lying ’ when yon say that ^ the Mind lies within the Body ’? 
It cannot mean the relation of the container and the contained 
(i.e. it cannot mean that the Mind is contained, or subsists, 
in the Body); for the Mind does not subsist .in anything. 
Nor can ‘ lying’ mean capability of functioning (the meaning 
being that the Mind functions only within the body); for 
we actually find it functioning outside; when, for instance 
the Visual Organ, occupied by the Mind, goes out of the 
Body, and brings about the perception of Colour, etc.; this 
moving out of the Visual Organ"^ must be regarded as the 

® Thfi reading in both editions is defective ; the meaning is clear ; and the 
right reading appears to be 
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action of the Mind, because it takes place only when the Mind 
Var P 428 present;—and no third kind of ‘ lying’ (of 

the Mind) is possible. Hence it is not right 
to assert that ‘ the Mind lies within the Body 

Our answer to the above is that the ‘ lying ’ of the Mind 
is not the relation of container and contained, nor is it the 
functioning within; all that is meant by the Mind lying within 
the bcdy is that the Mind never functions except through the 
Body ; that is, the Mind, without the Body, does not accomp¬ 
lish any purpose of man. 

Sutra (27). 

\The Eka^dnliin objects to Sii. 26]—“ The season put 

POIlWABD IS NOT VALID, BECAUSE IT IS STILL TO BE PEOTED.” 

[Su. 27.] 

JBhasya on SB. (27). 

[P. 170, LI. J7—18.j 

“Asa matter of fact, living consisis in fructifying 
JEh-rTOtc rmdMe only ; so that it is still to be proved that 
the Mind lies withhi the Body” 

Varliha on Su. (27). 

“It is still to be proved that without the Body the 
Mind is not capable of accomplishing any purpose of 
man.” 

Sutra (28). 

[insjiifir]— The above objection is not eight; because 
(in support op our contention) there is this proof that the 
EBCOLLECTING PERSON RETAINS A BOUT. (Su. 28). 

Bhn^ya on Su. (28). 

[P. 171, LI. 2—5.] 

When a person is desirous of recollecting somethina he 
concentrates Ins mind, and then, after some time, succeeds 
m recollecting that thing; and while he is recollecting it 
he JS.found to be equipped with the body [which shows 
that in the phenomenon of Recollecting the Mind operates 
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in til 6 Body; otherwise, if the Mind operated outside the 
Body, there would be no contact of the Mind outside with 
the Soul as equipped with the Body ; and in the absence 
of this contact, no Effort would be possible; and without such 
Effort the retoiviug of (he Body would be impossible]. The 
Effort due to the contact of the Mind with the Soul is of 
two kinds—-retaining and impelling; and when the Mind of 
goes out of the Body, no retaining Effort (within the Body) 
would be possible; so that (in the absence of the retaining 
or sustaining Effort), the Body of the recollecting person 
would, through its inherent gravity, fall down. 

Vartika on SO. (28). 

[P. 428, LI. 6-10.] 

The above objection ^c. ^o .—says the Sulra. It is seen 
that Becollecting and Retaining of the Body are simul¬ 
taneous ; and what is actually seen must be admitted by 
all. If the Mind were to go out of the Body for any 
length of time, the retaining of the Body would be 
impossible. 

Sutra (29). 

\_Another Objec.tioi{\ —“"What has been ueqed is 

NOT POSSIBLE; AS THE MiND IS QHfOK IN ITS MOTION.” 

(So. 29). 

Bhasya on Su. (29). 

[P. 171. LI. 7-9.] 

” As a matter of fact, the Mind is quick in moving; so 
that it is quite possible for it to go out of the Body and 
come into contact with such parts of the Soul as are out¬ 
side the Body, and are impressed by Cognition; and then 
it quickly returns within the Body, and give.s rise to the 
Effort (necessary for the retaining of the Body). Thus it 
is quite possible for the Mind to carry on both the processes, 
(of Contact and of Effort). Or (inversely), it may be that 
the Mind goes out of the Body after having produced the 
Effort required for the retaining of the Body ; and thus 
it is quite possible that the Body should continue to be 
retained (until the Mind returns to it, which it does very 
quickly). 
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Vartika on Su. (29). 

[P. 428, L. 12.] 

•‘Both phenomena—of recallectiog and retaining of the 
JBody—are quite possible,*’ 

Suh^a (BO). 

l_AnstoerJ —What has been asserted cannot be ; 

BECAUSE THERE IS NO BESTltlCTION AS TO THE TIME OP 

Eeoolleotion. (Su. 30). 

BhUbya on Su (30). ' 

[P. 171, LL 11—16.] 

As a matter of fact, nubile one thing is remembered 
quickly, in anorber the process of recollection is delayed ; and 
when the process of recolleption is delayed, tbe Mind is held 
concentrated, with a desire to remember tbe thing, and there 
appears a continuous series of ideas, and when among these 
there appears the idea of some such tiling as happens to be 
the distinguishing feature of the thing to be remembered, 
it becomes the direct cause of^ the desired recollection. 
All this phenomenon could not be possible, (under the 
theory of the Opponent); as it would mean the going out of 
the Mind for a considerable length of time. 

Then again, the contact of the Mind with the Soul, can¬ 
not bring about Recollection, except when it is in contact 
with the Body; because it is the Body that forms the recep¬ 
tacle of all experience. As a matter of fact, it is tlie Body 
of the Cognitive Person which forms the receptacle of ex¬ 
perience; so that when the Mind goes out of the Body, its 
mere contact with the Soul cannot bring about either Cog¬ 
nition, or Pleasure &c.; if it did (i. e. if Cognition, Pleasure 
&c. were brought about independently of the Body) then there 
would be no use of the Body at all, 

Vartika on Su. (SO). 

[P. 428, LL 12-16.] 

What has h^.en asserted etc. etc. says the Sutra. Inas- 
much as the time taken by Recollection is nob fixed, what 
has been urged (in Su. 29) is not right. Further, when one 
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declares tbafc tlie contact of tlie Mind with the Soul brings 
about Recollection independently of contact with the Body,— 
for him the Body ceases to be the receptacle of experience; 
and this cessation would mean that the Body is entirely 
useless. 

Sf/tra (31). 

second SkndSshin Logician offers the following 
remarks against the view of the former JEkadeshin prO' 
pounded in Sa. 25.J —“The particular kind op contact 
(op the Mind, with things outside the Body) is not 
POSSIBLE; (a) either by the impelling op the Soul, 

OR (B) BY chance, OR (o) BY REASON OP INTELLIGENCE.” 

— (Su. 31.) 

Bhasya on Su. (31). 

[P. 17],L. IStoP. 172, L. 6.] 

The contact of the Mind outside the body could be due 
—fa) either to the impelling of the Soul, or (b) to chance, 
or (c) to the intelligence of the Mind ;—but as matter of fact| 
none of these is possible. ” Why ” ? (a) Because the 

thing has still got to be recollected, and because Recollection 
and Cognition are not possible through mere desire. That 
is to say, if the said contact were due to the impellino' or 
urging by the Soul, then! it would mean that the °Soul 
impells the Mind after having cogitated thus—‘ the Impress¬ 
ion which is the cause of the Recollection of this particular 
thing subsists in this part of the Soul, let, therefore the 
Mind come into contact with this part’;—and this form of 
cogitation (where the idea of the thing is already present) 
on the part of the Soul would mean that the thing is already 
recollected, and is not one that has got be recollected •, ajid. 
further ‘ a part of the Soul’or the ‘Impression’ cannot be 
perceptible to the Soul; so that any notion of these by the 
cognition of the Soul itself is absolutely impossible [and yet 
both of these appear in the said cogitation J. (b) As a matter 
of fact, the person recollects a thing only after fixing his 
mind upon it for some time; and it (i e., the contact neces¬ 
sary for Recollection) cannot be due to mere Chance, (c) Last¬ 
ly, Intelligence (to which the said contact might be due) 
does not belong to the Mind at all; as we have already 
shown that Cognition does not belong to it. 
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VdrtUa on Su. (32). 

[P. 429, LI 1—2] 

Other people offer the answer to the theory of the 
JB/codeshin that the pariictdar contact (necessary for Recollec¬ 
tion) is not possible either by the impelling of the Soul, or by 
chancey or by reason or intelligence, 

Bhasya on Su. 

[P. 172, LL. 6—16.] 

The said particular kind of contact (which has been ob¬ 
jected to under SU. 31) 

IS SIMILAR TO THAT PARTICULAR KIND OP CONTACT 

WHICH CAUSES PAIN IN THE FOOT OF THE PERSON WHOSE 

Mind is preoccupied (Su. 32). 

When a person, having his Mind preoccupied with some 
attractive scene,* is hurt in the foot by a pebble or thorn, 
a particular kind of contact of the Mind with the Soul must 
be admitted; for we perceive that there is actual pain and 
feeling of pain in such cases ; and what has been urged (in 
Su. 31, against the particular kind of contact postulated by the 
previous Bkadeshin in the case of Recollection) would apply 
with equal force to the case cited. [And yet it cannot be 
denied that there is such contact actually presenj in tho 
case]. Then as regards what the second Ekadeshin 

has said in regard to contact being due to ‘chance ’ (in Su. 
31),—it is open to this additional objection that as a matter 
of fact, no action and no contact can ever be due to mere 
‘ chance. ^ [So that this part of the argument is entirely 
baseless]. 

But in the case of the pain caused by the thorn, what 
causes the action (in the Mind) is the Unseen Karma (force 
of Destiny) which brings about all experience.” 

This also will be equally applicable to both cases. What 
you mean is that—‘Hhe Unseen Destiny, subsisting in the 
Person, which serves to bring about all his experiences, is 
what leads to the action of the Mind (and brings it into 
contact with the Soul), whereby there comes about pain 

® Several Mss. read which should be construed with what follows, meaning 
—■‘having his foot hurt by a pebble or thorn in some place/ But gives 
better sense, as translated. 
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and also the feeling of pain”;—-but exactly the same may be 
the case also with the particular kind of contact that brings 
about Recollection. 

Thus then, what has been said by the second Ekndlshtv^ 
to the effect that ** the particular kind of contact is not 
possible, either by the impelling of the Soul, or by chance, 
or by iiitelligmice ” \Su. 32)—is no criticism at all (of 
wliat the first JSkud&shin has put forward under Sti. 25) ; 
the real criticism of that position is what lias been said by ns 
aboYe to the effect that ‘this explanation is nob right, because 
the Mind Ilf'S within the Body, ’ Su. (26). 

Vdrti/ca on Su. (^2). 

[P. 42?, LL S—lOj 

What has been urged in Su. 31 is no answer (to the argu¬ 
ment of the fit sfc JElcadeshin )^—because the particular kind 
of contact would be similar to that contact which causes pain 
in the foot of a person who has his mind preoccupied. It 
will not be right to urge that—the Unseen Destiny which 
leads to experience would form the restricting agency,*’ 
—because this also will be equally applicable to both cases. 
Hmce the right answer is what we have put forward under 
Su. 26—that‘the explanation given by the Micadishinm Sii. 
2 o is not right, because the Mind lies within the Body/ 
Bhdsywon Sn. (33). 

[P. 172, L. 17 to P. 173, L. 18.] 

Question —“ What now is the reason that Recollections 
are not simultaneous, even though their causes are present at 
one and the same time ? 

Suira (33). 

Recollections ark not simultanedcjs, 

BECAUSE SUCH CAUSES AS ATTENTION, PeBOEP'IUON UF THE 
8iGN 4ND THE REST AEE NuT ALL XmESENT AT ONE AND TliE 
SAME TIME. (Su. 33). 

Just as the Contact of the So at tvith the Mind and Jm- 
are the ‘ cause of Recollectiorj,’ so also are Atten¬ 
tion and Perception of the Sign and such other things [detail¬ 
ed in Su. 41]; and inasmuch as these latter do 1^1 appear 
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at one and the same time, it is to this that the non-simultanei* 
tj of Recollections is due.^ 

[The Opponent argues]—ast as in the case of Intuition¬ 
al Perception, bo also iti the case of such Recollection as is 
independent of Attention and the other causes, there should 
be simultaneity. That is, there are at times certain Recol¬ 
lections which, being independent of Attention and the other 
causes^ resemble Intuitional Perception ; and in such Recol¬ 
lections there should be simultaneity, as there is no reason 
fwhy there should be no simultaneity 

l^Ansiver ']—As a matter of fact, in the case cited also, the 
. several causes are present; and it is because these causes fail 
to be perceived that people have the idea that the Recollec¬ 
tion resembles Intuitional Perception. What actually hap¬ 
pens is that, when there appear in the mind a number of 
ideas pertaining to several things, it is only some one of these 
several things that brings about Recollection in some man 
. (and not in others); and this is so because he recollects that 
particular thing because he ponders more specially over that 
thing; and yet the Recollector is not cognisant of all the 
causes that go to bring about the Recollection; he does not 
review his entire memory-process by thinking that * in this 
fashion has my Recollection come about'; and because he is 
not cognisant of the causes, he thinks that his Recollection 
resembles Intuitional Perception, and also that Recollection 
IS not dependent upon Attentioa z,ndL such other causes* 

Qiiesfion.—^^Uo^ is it in the case of Intuitional Per¬ 
ception ? ’'5 

Anstioer —The restriction or limitation is due to the pecu¬ 
liarities of the person’s Karma (past deeds) ; just as there is 
m the case of exper ience. What the question means is—“Why 

® Muid-Soul Coutaet iind Inipre^ioiis are not the sole cause of Uecollection. 
So that even though these two are present, yet, inasmuch as the other causes of 
Reconection Attention, & q .—are not present, several Reeollcetions do not appear 
siinaltaneously. 

t 'Mien, f,>i- instance, without any rhyme or reason, a recollection rushes in' 
upon the Mind, all on a sudden. Pratibhavat, etc., is printed as Sutra. But no 
snch Sutra appears eiti.er iu tU NyayasUchmbanlha, or in any of'the Sutra- 
Mss. or Ill VishvanStha’s Vritli. 

J This question lias been propounded by the Author by way of int.-oduction to 
the principal argument in support of his theory.- fd/parya. 
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does Tiofc Tatnitional Perception appear simultaneously?”— 
and the meaning of the answer is tliat—just as the Man’s 
past Karma, which brings about his experiences, does not 
bring about all his experiences at one and the same time,— 
similarl}’' the peculiarity of man’s past Karma, which is the 
cause of his Intuilional Perception, does not bring about 
several such perceptions at one and the same time.* 

“ What is said is not right, because there is no reason.’* 
This objection is not right, because an Instrument has power 
to "bring about cognitions only one by one. That is to 
say, if, by your objection, you mean that—“When you 
say that the limitation is similar to that in the case of 
experiences, what you put forward is only an example,— 5 mu 
do nob put forward any reason,*’—then our answer is that 
this objection has no force ; because as a matter of fact, 
an Instrument can, by its very nature, bring about 
cognitions only one by one; and several cognitions are 
never produced, at one and the same time, either with 
regard to one or with regard to several objects;—and from 
this perceived fact of cognitions appearing one by one, we 
infer that the capacity of Insirummts is such (that they 
can bring about cognitions one by one) ; though there is no 
such restriction in regard to the Agent; because in the case 
of a person possessed of supernatural organa and powers, it 
is found that vvlien (through his occult powers) he creates 
several bodies for himself, he does have several cognitions 
at one and the same time (in his sevei'al bodies). 


The following is another ojpjection that has been urged 
[against the view of the KkadBrhht that—“ Recollection 
cannot appear simultaneously^ because it proceeds from 
the contact of the Mind with that part of the Soul 
which is permeated by the cognition *’ (Su. 15)] Even 
in the case of the person who has a single body (and who 
is not a Yogi capable of taking several bodies), it would be 
possible for several cognitions to subsist in a single part 
of the Soul ah diverse times, and [since the imprevssions left 
by all these Cognitions would inhere in the same part of 
the Soul] it should be possible to have the recollection of 
several things at one and the same time. As a matter of 

^ Hhe Tatpar^a calls tliia answQv ^ ahilam,^ wimliiifactory* The real aiieuer 
comes ill the next passage. 
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at one and the same time, it is to this that the noD-simultanei* 
tj of Recollections is dne.^ 

[The Opponent argues]—Just as in the case of Intuition¬ 
al Perception, so also iti the case of such Recollection as is 
independent of Attention and the other causes, inhere should 
be simultaneity. That is, there are at times certain Recol¬ 
lections which, being independent of Attention anddhe other 
causes^ resemble Intuitional Perception ; and in such Recol¬ 
lections there should be simultaneity, as there is no reason 
[why there should be no simultaneity^/*t 

[Ayiszver'] —As a matter of fact, in the case cited also, the 
several causes are present; and it is because these causes fail 
to be perceived that people have the idea that the Recollec¬ 
tion resembles Intuitional Perception. What actually hap¬ 
pens is that, when there appear in the mind a number of 
ideas pertaining to several things, it is only some one of these 
several things that, brings about Recollection in some man 
# (and not in others); and this is so because he recollects that 
particular thing because he panders more specially over that 
thing; and yet the Recollector is not cognisant of all the 
causes tliat go to bring about the Recollection; he does not 
review his entire memory-process by thinking that ^ in this 
lasLion has my Recollection come about ’; and because he is 
not cognisant of the causes, he thinks that his Recollection 
resembles Intuitional Perception, and also that Recollection 
is not dependent upon AUentiaa d^nd such other causes. 

Question ,—is it in the case of Intuitional Per¬ 
ception ? 

Annver —The restriction or limitation is doe to the pecu¬ 
liarities of the person’s Karma (past deeds) ; just as there is 
in the case of experience. What the question means is—‘‘Why 

® Mind-Soul Contact and Iinpressioiis are not the sole cause of KccoIIcotiou. 
So tliat even tliough these two are present, yet, inasimich as the other causes of 
Kecollecu'on—Attention, &c.—are not present, several Recollections do not appear 
siintiltaneonsly. 

f When, for instance, without any rhyme or reason, a recollection runhes in 
upon tlie Mind, all on a sudden. PraUhhavat^ etc.y is printed as Siitra. But no 
such Sutra appears either iti i\iQ NydyasUch'yiibanlha, or in any of the Sutra- 
Mss. or in Vishvanatlia’s Vnt-ti, 

J This question lias been propounded by the Author by way of introduction to 
the principal arginneut in support of his theory.—ft/fparya. 
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does not Intuitional Perception appear simiillaneously ?’’_ 

and the meaning of the answer is tliat—just as the Man^s 
past Karma, which brings about his experiences, does not 
bring about all his experiences at one and the same time,— 
similarly the peculiarity of man's past Karmot^ which is the 
cause of his Intuitional Perception, does not bring about 
several such perceptions at one and the same time.*^ 

“ What is said is not right, because there is no reason/* 
This objection is nob i-ight, because an Instrument has power 
to "bring about cognitions only one by one. That is to 
say, if, by your objection, you mean that—“When you 
/ say that the limitation is similar to that in the case of 
experiences, what yon put forward is only an example,—you 
do not put forward any reason,*’—then our ans'wer is that 
this objection has no force ; because as a matter of fact, 
an Instrument can, by its very nature, bring about 
cognitions only one by one; and several cognitions are 
never produced, at one and the same time, either with 
regard to one or with regard to several objcicts ;—and from 
this perceived fact of cognitions appearing one by one, we 
infer that the capacity of huiruments is such (that they 
can bring about cognitions one by one) ; thongb there is no 
such restriction in regard to the Agent; because in the case 
of a person possessed of supernatural organs and powers, it 
is found that when (through his occult powers) he creates 
several bodies for himself, he does have several cognitions 
at one and the same time (in his several bodies). 


The following is another o_bjeotion that has been urged 
[against the view of the JEkadeahin that—“ Recollection 
cannot appear simultaneousl}^ because it proceeds from 
the contact of the Mind with that part of the Soul 
which is permeated by the cognition ** (Su. 15)] “ Even 

in the case of the person who has a single body (and who 
is not a Yogi capable of taking several bodies), it would be 
possible for several cognitions to subsist in a single part 
of the Soul at diverse times, and [since the impressions left 
by all these Cognitions would inhere in the same part of 
the Soul] it should be possible to have the recollection of 
several things at one and the same time. As a matter of 

® The Tatparya calls tlua answer ^ ahilam,' umathfactory. The real ansuer 
comes in the next passage. 
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fact, ifc often liappens that when the Agent has lus body 
located in a certain place, several cognitions do appear « in 
one and the same part of the Soul, through the contact of 
the several Sense-organs with their respective objects ;—so 
that when the Mind comes into contact with such a part of 
the Soul (bearing the impressions of several cognitions), it 
is onlj natural that there should appear, at one and 
the same time, the recollection of all the several things 
cognised before; specially because there can be no graduat¬ 
ion or nomsirnultaneity in the case of the Mind’s contact 
with a part of the Soul. Then again, the several * parts of 
the.Sonl’ not being so many distinct substances, the 
condition of * subsisting in the same substance^ would be 
fulfilled by all cognitions belonging to the several parts of 
any single Soul; and thus (simultaneity of cognitions being 
quite possible) the said Ekadeshiii's explanation of the non- 
simultaneity of Recollections (propounded in Su. 25) is not 
satisfactory.'^ 

[Onr answer to the above objection is as follows]—In the 
case of Sound-series it is found that only that individual Sound 
is heard which happens to be in contact with the receptacle 
or substratum of the Auditory organ (and uotall the Sounds ; 
even though they all inhere in the same substratum, Akasha ) 
in the same manner Recollection is produced by the con¬ 
tact of the Mind with each wdividaat impression (left by 
the corresponding Cognition; and not with all the impressions 
left on the Soul); so that there can be no possibility of 
the several Recollections appearing at one and the same 
time, t Hence we conclude that the right answer to the 
Bkadeshin position (in Su. 25) is what has been pub forward 
before (in Su. 26) ; and it is not true (as has been argued in 
lines 11-14 of the Text above) that since several cognitions 
subsist in a single part of the Soul, it should be possible 
to have several Recollections at one and the same time.’' 

® The 5f is not required. Since however it is found in all Mss. we should 
construe the passage STpf 

t Even though it is true that the impressions left by the several cognitions 
are present in tlie same part of the Soul,—yet, inasmuch as no Impression pervades 
over the entire part of the Soul, it is not possible for the Mind to be in contact with 
all the impressions at one and the same time ;and hence no simultaneity of Recol¬ 
lections is possible ; the Miad^ in-fact, can come into contact with only one impres¬ 
sion at a time. 
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Vartika on Su. (88). 

[P. 429, L. 11 to P. 430, L. 17], 

“ If you do not admit the explanation offered in Su. 25 — 
that there can be no simultaneity of Recollections because 
there is no simultaneity in the contact of those parts of the 
Soul that are impressed by Cognitions—then the contingency 
of Recollections being simultaneous remains ; for the simple 
reason that their causes appear at one and the same time/* 

Not so ; because there are other necessary causes, which 
do not appear simultaneously. That is to say, Attention etc. 
are necessary aids to the Mind-Soul contact* (in the bring¬ 
ing about of Recollection); and inasmuch as the said aids do 
not appear at one and the same time, there can be no simul¬ 
taneity in the Recollections. ‘‘If simultaneous Recollec¬ 
tions are not bi;ought about by such Mind-Soul contact as 
reqiiires the aid of such auxiliaries as Attention and the like, 
then there should be simultaneity in the case of those Recol¬ 
lections which do appear without the aid of Attention 
and such other auxiliaries/’ Certainly not; for we do not 
admit of any such ; that is, there is no such Recollection as 
is independent of Attention and the other auxiliaries; what 
happens in certain cases is that these auxiliary causes; even 
though present, are not recognised. [This is what gives rise 
to the notion that the Recollection has appeared without 
those auxiliaries]. 

“ The case of Recollections resembles that of Intuitional 
Perception; Intuitional Perceptions certainly can be simul¬ 
taneous; for their causes are never absent.” 

Not so; for this has already been answered. We have 
V_ p already answered this argument, by pointing out 

that no Instrument possesses the capacity to 
accomplish more than one action at a time. Further, when 
there are several simultaneous Intuitional Perceptions,— 
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would tliey all pertain to one and the same object ? Or to 
diverse objects? It could not be the former ; because there 
would be no use (in several perceptions appearing in regard 
to the same object).^ Nor could it be the latter ; for the 
simple reason that there is no such capacity (in Cognitions), 

Further, there is no such necessary restriction as that 
cognitions can never be simultanenus ; for in the case of an 
Agent possessed of supernatural organs of perception, it is 
found that when he creates several bodies for himself, he 
does have several cognitions at one and the same time. 

[Another objection has been urged by some people against 
the position of the Ulcaddshin put forward in Su. 25]—“ If 
Eecollections do not appear simultaneously, because there is 
no contact with such parts of the Soul as are impressed by 
Cognitions,—then in the case of the person who has a single 
body, it would be possible for several cognimous to inhere in 
the same parts of the Soul (at diverse times), and since the 
Impressions left by these cognitions would all co-exist simul¬ 
taneously in the same part of the Soul, it sliould be possible 
to have the recollections of the several things (cognised) at 
one and the same time. (So that the explanation offered in 
Su. 25 is no explanation at all/) 

It is however not right to say that—** in the case of a 
person who has a single body, there are certain Impressions 
that co-exist in the same substratum (of the Soul); for the 
^ parts of the Soul ’ are not so many different substances; so 
that it is not only aeriain Impressions, but all Impressions (or 
Cognitions), that co-exist in the same single substratum, (the 
Soul), and for that reason all Eecollections should bo simul¬ 
taneous. 


® The Parishuddhi suggedts another explanation of ‘ Vaiyarthyli ’_ ^artha' 

stands for cause ; vaiyarthya mmm absence of came; that is, absence of 

means of right cogniiion^ that is, absence of proof; the meaning thus being that 
there is no proof in support of the assertion that several perceptions appear ia 
regard to the same object at one and the same time.’ 
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'he Bliasya seijs--Eecollection is produced by the contact 
jdsaiti) of the Mind with each individual impression ; 
‘gard to this the Opponent asks]—When you 
hat ‘it is on account of the ^ pralyasultV with each 
ssion that there is no simultaneity of Eecollections 
sort of ^ pratijctsniii* do you mean? Any proMmity 
m-pj-omnity is not possible for Impressions, as they 
3 In the same substratum praiyUsatti^ only means 
nit o'], ’ 

e do not say that ‘ pratyasattii ' in the case in question, 
rts in proximiry; what we mean by there being pratyasattif 
itact, of the Impressions is that there is present a combioa* 
)f their auxiliary causes just as there is in the case 
unci: all the several Sounds appearing in a series inhere 
ifsha^ and yet though they inhere in the same substratum, 
hose of them are actually heard, the auxiliary causes of 
^ perception are present, and no others are lieard; 
,rly in the case of Impressions also (those alone lead to 
lection which have their auxiliary causes present, even 
h all Impressions inhere in the same substratum, 

Bhasya on Sti. (*^4). 

[IM73,L. IBtoP. 174. L. 5.] 

mie people hold the theory that—“ Cognition, is 

}erby of the yoiil. but Desire, Aversion, Effort, Pleasure, 
'ain are properties of the internal Organ; —^“this theory 
mgned in the next Sutra. 

i now proceed to consider tlie question whether or not Cognition belongs 
same substratum as Desire and the rest. Tin's doubt arises by reason 
:rerit views being held b}'” iXxQSdnkhya and tlie Nihilist.— Tdtparya, 
Cognition belongs to the same substratum as Desire &c. is a fact known 
iiiiary experience, and is also established by reasons. Hence so long as 
0 proved that Desire <S:c. belong to the Soul, it cannot be regarded as 
shed that Cognition belongs to it. Such is tlie connection of the present 
III with the main subject-matter of the section.— Pariakuddhi, 
vanatha puts it somewhat differently Desire belongs to the Mind ; 
again is produced by Cognition ; hence the two should reside in the same 
itum ; therefore Coguitiou also should beloug to the Mind, not to the Sonl.’^ 
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would tliey all pertain to one and the same object ? Or to 
diverse objects? It could not be the former; because there 
would be no use (in several perceptions appearing in regard 
to the same object).® Nor could it be the latter ; for the 
simple reason that there is no such capacity (in Cognitions). 

Further, there is no such necessary restriction as that 
cognitions can never be simultane^^us ; for in the case of an 
Agent possessed of sapernatiiral organs of perception, it is 
found that when lie creates several bodies for himself, he 
does have several cognitions at one and the same time. 

[Another objection has been urged by some people against 
the position of the E/caddshin put forward in Su. 25)—If 
Recollections do not appear simultaneously, because there is 
no contact with such parts of the Soul as are impressed by 
Cognitions,—then in the case of the person who has a single 
body, it would be possible for several cogaitfions to iuliere iu 
the same parts of the Soul (at diverse times), and since the 
Impressions left by these cognitions would all co-exist simul¬ 
taneously in the same part of the Soul, it should ba possible 
to have the recollections of the several things (cognised) at 
one and the same time. (So that the explanation offered in 
Su. 25 is no explanation at all/) 

It is however not right to say that—in the case of a 
person who has a single body, there are certain Impressions 
that co-exist in the same substratum (of the Soul); for the 
* parts of the Soul’ are not so many different substances; so 
that it is not only certaia Impressions, but all Impressions (or 
Cognitions), that co-exist in the same single substratum, (the 
Boul); and for that reason all Recollections should be simul¬ 
taneous. 

^ The Parishuddhi Buggeots another explanation of * Vaiyarihyli ’— ^artha' 
stands for cause ; hence vaiyarthya meaus absence 0/cause; that is, absence of 
means of right cognition^ that absence of proof; the meaning tlius being that 
there is no prooS: in support of the assertion that several perceptions appear in 
regard to the same object at one and the same time.' 
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[Tbe Bliasya Itecolleciion is produced hy the contact 

(pratydsalti) of the Mind loith each individual impression; 
in regard to tliis tlie Opponent asks]—“ When you 
say that ‘it is on account of the ^ jJ7'aiyasaiti^ «vith each 
impression that there is no simultaneity of Eecollections 
what sort of ^ prafyasatli* do you mean? Arij proMmity 
or non-pro,virnity is not possible for Impressions, as they 
inhere In the same substratum p7'atijasatti^ only means 
proximity’], ’ 

We do not say that * pratyasafti ,' in the case in question, 
consists in proximiry; what we mean by there being pratjjasatti^ 
or Contq^ct, of the Impressions is that there is present a combina- 
tiou of their auxiliary causesjust as there is in the case 
of Sound: all the several Sounds appearing in a series inhere 
in Akasha, and yet though they inhere in the same substratum, 
only those of them are actually heard, the auxiliary causes of 
whose perception are present, and no others are lieard; 
similarly in the case of Impressions also (those alone lead to 
Hecollection which have their auxiliary causes present, even 
though all Impressions inhere in the same substratum, 
Soul), 

Bhosya on Su. ($4). 

[IM73, L. IStoP. 174. L. fi.] 

Some people hold the theory that—“ Cognition, is 

a property of the Soul, but Desire, Aversion, Effort, Pleasure, 
and Pain are properties of the Internal Organ; —^"this theory 
is impugned in the next Sutra, 

® We now proceed to consider tbe question whether or not Cognition belongs 
to tbe same substratum as Desire and tbe rest. This doubt arises by reason 
of different views being held by tXxQSdnkhya and tb.e Nihilist.— Tdtparya, 

That Cognition belongs to the same substratum as Desire &c. is a fact known 
by ordinary experience, and is also established by reasons. Hence so long as 
it is no proved that Desire <S:c. belong to the Soul, it Cfinnot be regarded as 
establislied tliat Cognition belongs to it. Such is the connection of the present 
question with the main subject-matter of the section.— Pariiliuddhi, 

Vishvanatha puts it somewhat differently:—Desire belongs to the Mind j 
Desire again is produced by Cognition ; hence the two should reside in the same 
Bubstratuiii ; therefore Cognition also should belong to the Mind, not to the Soul.’* 
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Sulra (34). 

Inasmuch as activi'iy and cessation from aotivity 
ARE CAUSED BY DeSIRE aND AVERSION OFA CoONTSANT BeING 
[Desire and Aversion must belong to this Cognisant 
Being (SO. 34). 

As a Tnafcter of fact, wbat happens is that the person 
cognises the fact of a certain thing being a source of pleasure 
and another thing beiqg a source of pain to him,—then he 
desires to obtain than which gives him pleasure and desires to 
get rid of what causes him pain,—and when he is imbued 
wilhthe desire obtain ^lud pats forth an Effort to obtain 
what gives him pleasiu e, this Effort is what is called ‘ aniivity 
and when imbued with the desire to get rid of a thing, he 
avoids what gives him pain, this is what constitutes 
^cessation from activity thus we find that Cognising^ Desir* 
ing^ Effort^ Aversion^ Pleasure^ and Pain, all these belong to 
(reside in) one and the same substratum; that is, Cognising, 
Desiring and Acting have one and the same Agent, and 
subsist in the same substratum. From all this it follows that 
Desire, Aversion, Effort, Pleasure, and Pain are properties 
of the cognisant, intelligent thing (the Soul),— and not of a 
non-intelligent thing (the Internal Organ). Such ‘activity’ 
and ‘cessation from activity’ as has been described we 
actually perceive in the case of our own Souls,—and from 
this we infer the same in regard to other Souls. 

Vdrtika on Su. (34). 

[P. 430, L. 17 to P. 431, L. 5.] 

Some people have held the theory that Cognition belongs 
to the Soul, but Desire and the rest to the Internal Organ. 

The ‘theory’ quoted in the Bhasya is thus explained by the Tatparya —‘ The 
intelligence of the Soul is one and immutable ; in this are reflected the Internal 
Organ modified into the forms of the several objects of cognition ; and it is by 
virtue of these reflections that the one Intelligence appears to be dU:erse and liable 
to production and destruction. Desire, Aversion &c. on the other hand, are by 
their very nature, diverse and liable to be produced and destroyed. Hence while 
the Cognition belongs to the Soul, Desire &c. belong to the Internal Organ. 

* Visbvanatha has supplied two constructions of the Sutra.—(1) ‘Activity and 
Cessation from Activity are due to Desire and Avei*sion, hence these latter are 
must belong to a Cognisant Being ; and (2) ‘Inasmuch as Activity and Cessation 
from Activity are caused by Desire and Aversion of a Cognisant Being, (these 
latter must belong to that cogiiisaut being).’ 
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This theory is impugned- in the next Sutra, Inasmuch as 
^c ,—says the Sutra, What the Sutra means is that 
Desire &o. also belong to the Gogniser, If Desiro belonged 
Var p 431 Internal Organs, they could not be perceiv¬ 

ed ; for the Desire &o. belonging to one are not 
perceived by another; so that Desire &g. would ever remain 
imperceptible; since all qualities of the Mind must be beyond 
the senses. 

Activity and Cessation being found in our own selves we 
infer the same in regard to others. 

BhUsya on SU. (35). 

[P. 174, L.6 to L. 9.] 

The philosopher who holds Intelligence to belong to 
Material Substances (i the Materialist) says— 

Sutra (35). 

Inasmcjce as the said Aotivdy and Absence op 

AcTlVITV AUK THE SODB INDIOATIVES OP DeSIEB AND AVER¬ 
SION, THESE 0\NN0T BE DENIED IN REGARD TO TflE BoDIES 

COMPOSED OP EiRTH AND OTHER MATERIAL SUBSTaNCEs/' 

(Sil. 35.) 

The presence of Desire and Aversion is indicated by 
Activity and Absence of Activity ; hence it follows that Desire 
and Aversion must belong to that to which Activity and Cess* 
ation from Activity belong, and to that same should belong 
Cognition also;—so that inasmuch as Activity and Absence 
of Activity are found in Bodies composed of Earth, Water, 
Fire, and Air,—it is these Bodies that are endowed with 
Desire, Aversion, and Cognition ; which shows that Intelli¬ 
gence belongs to these material bodies.*' 

Varliha on Su. (35). 

[P. 431, LL 6-7.] 

, Wliat the Sutra means is that—“ Inasmuch as Desire 
&c. must reside in the same substratum as Activity and 
Absence of Activity, they must belong to the material 
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SStra (36) and Bhasya [P. 174, L. 10 to P, 175, L. 4j. 

SiNOB WE FIND ACTIVITY AND ABSENCE OP ACTIVITY 

IN SUCH THINGS AS THE AXB AND THE LIKE,—— 

it follows that Intelligence need not belong to the mater¬ 
ial Body. That is, if the finding of Activity and Absence of 
Activity in a certain thing justifies the attributing of Desire, 
Aversion and Cognition to it,—then, inasmuch as such 
Activity and Absence of Activity are found also in such Ina- 
iruments as the Axe and the like, Intelligence should be 
attributed to these also. Desire &c. are attributed to the 
Body,_and yet we find, inthe case of the Axe &o, that Activi¬ 

ty and Cessation from Activity are not concomitant with Desire 
&o.so that it cannot be right reasoning to argue that— 
“ because Activity and Absence of from Activity are found 
in Bodies of HJarth, Water, Fire and Air, Desire, Aversion 
and Cognition must belong to these.” 

[Says the Matei-ialisQ —“ Well, in that case, we shall put 
another meaning to the words—‘ tallingalvat &o. &c. ’ (SQ. 
35) : The ‘activity ’ of the material substances. Earth &c., in 
bodies,—transitory* (of insects) and durable (of animals and 
men),—consists of a particular kind of action, whose presence 
is indicated by the aggregation or re-arrangement of the 
component particles of those bodies (by virtue of which the 
shape of the bodies undergo changes, becoming fatter or lean¬ 
er &c.] Absence of Activity’—i. e. Inactivity—-is found 
in such things as stone &c.; in which there is no such indica¬ 
tion of activity;—and again, the presence of Desire and Aver¬ 
sion is indicated by ‘ Activity ’ and * Absence of Activityso 
that, inasmuch as we find Activity and Absence of Activity 
in the Atoms of Earth &c., (as shown above), and as Desire 
and Aversion are concomitant with these (Activity and 
Absence of Activity), it follows that Cognition also belongs 
to those same Atomsj—and thus it becomes established that 
Intelligence belongs to material substances (and not to the 
Soul}.” 


® We adopt the reading for It ia found in several Mss. and Is sup- 

ported by tlie fatparya which says—'fr^tcg’ 
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^ [Our anawer to the above is as follows]— 

■ * What has been pat forward is not a valid reason, 

as it is not perceived in such things as the Jar and the like.* 
In the case of the Earth-molecules composing the Jar and 
such things also wo find * activity * in the form of a particular 
action which is indicated by aggregation or re-arrangement 
(of parts);—and we find ^ absence of activity’ in such things 
as the ISound (in which can there is no aggregation) in which 
every form of action is absent;—and yet even though * Activ¬ 
ity and Absence of Activity * are found in the Earth mole¬ 
cules and Sound, yet we do not find in them ‘Desire and 
Aversion *;—from this it is clear that mere presence of 
‘ Activity and Absence of Activity in anything cannot be a 
valid gnmnd for attributing to it Desire and Aversion#* 

Furtika on Sfi, (36)# 

[P# 431, L. 10.] 

What the Sfltra means is that since we find Activity and 
Absence oE Activity in such things as the Axe and the like, 
the premiss put forward by the Materialist hecotnQS falsified^ 

Sutra (37)# 

What DIFPBEEOTIATES THE SAIO DesIRK AND AVEh- 
SIOJJ (prom the (QUALITIES OF MATERIAL SUBSTANCES, AND 
MAIiKS THEM OUT AS BELONGING TO SOMETHING OTHER THAN 

Material Substances) is Universality anb Absence of 
Univeesality (Su. 37), 

BhU^ya on Su. (37). 

[P. 175, L. 6 to P. 176, L. 13.J 

What distinguishes the qualities of Desire A mrsion and 

marks them out as belongingto something other than material 
substances is ‘ niyamJ ' Universality* resh-iotion, and * ani- 


® This is printed as Siltra. But no such is found either in the Isydya- 

uchMihandha oi' iu Vishvavatha’s Vritti ‘ or in any manuscript of the Sutra. 
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yama* Absence of Universfillfy. 'Flie 'activiiy and absence 
of activity/ due to the ‘ Desire and Aversion of the cognis¬ 
ant being/ are snob as subsist, not in that Btu'ng, but in that 
on Tvliich lie operates; so that the Activity and Ab ence of 
Activity should belong to only such material substances, 
Earth and the rest, as happen to be manipulated or operated 
upon by that Being,—and not to all substances; so that there 
is in this case ‘ aniyama^^ ‘absence of universality/ For one, 
on the other hand, who regards the material substances them- 
.selves as cognisant (and as such, endowed with Desire and 
Aversion), the ‘ activity and absence of activity* due to Desire 
and Avjersion would subsist in those substances themselves; 
and hence there should be ^ niijama^' ^universality.* For in 
the case of the other well-known qualities of material sub¬ 
stances, it is found that the action due to a quality, as also 
absence of action due to the cessation or obstruction of that 
quality, occurs in all substances; so that, in the same manner, 
the action and absence of action due to Desire and Aversion 
(belonging to the Material Substances) should also occur in 
all material substances;—this however is never found to be 
the case;—from which it follows that while Activity and 
Absence of Activity subsist in the things operated upon or 
manipulated, Desire, Aversion and Effort belong to the 
manipxilator.'* 

® The qualities that are recognised hy both parties as belonging to Material 
Substances are found in all material substances, and continue to exist as long as 
those substances exist. For instance, the Odour of Eartli is found in all that is of 
Earth, and lasts as long as the Earth lasts. The action of falling due to the qua¬ 
lity of gravity will occur in all material substances, and it will cease to occur only 
when the quality is obstructed or counteracted. This is what is meant by Univer¬ 
sality, ‘niyama.' If Desire <fec. belonged to material substances, these also would have 
been co-existent and coeval with those substances ; i.e,,they should have been found 
in all such substances ; as a matter of fact hovrever, Desire and Aver¬ 
sion and Effort are not found to be so ; Desire <&c. are never found in the Jar. 
This is what is meant by ‘Absence of Universality,’ Anujania. From this we 
conclude that De^re dec. cannot belong to Material Substances, 

There is some confusion hero in regard to the terms ‘ Niyama ’ and ‘ Atilyam't* 
—The B/i'isya has taken them in the sense of ‘Universality’ and ‘ Absence of 
Universality ’ respectively ; tlia former belonging to the qualities of material sub¬ 
stances, atid the latter to the qualities of the cognisant Being. The Vdrlika has,-as 
we shall see below, taken the terms to mean ‘ restriction ’ and ‘ want of restriction,’ 
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Further, there can be do reason in support of the view that 
in each single body there are several cognisers; and yet 
according to the person who attributes Intelligence to 
material substances, inasmuch there are^ in each single 
body, several material substances (Particles of Earth, Water 
&c.), every one of which is endowed with the qualities of 
Desire, Aversion and Effort,—this would mean that in a 
single body there are several Cognisers.* If the Opponent 
says—**Yes, be it so,'*—we point out that there is no proof for 
such an assertion. In the case of several different bodies we 
infer the presenceof so many different from the fact 

that each of them is found to be possessed of distinct qualities 
of Cognition (Desire, Aversion, Effort^ Pleasure and Pain) ; 
in the same manner, if, in each single body, every particle 
of material substance were possessed of its own cognition and 
other qualities, then alone .could it follow as a necessary 
conclusion that these are so many distinct cognisers (in that 
single body). [But there is no such ground for Inference]. 

Further, as a matter of fact, we find that in material sub¬ 
stances there appear several such actions as 

T)i xy 1 7/^ ^ ^ 

* ' are due to the quality of something else,—and 

this provides the ground for inferring the same thing in other 
cases also. That is, in the case of such substances as are 
used as Instruments,— e.g, the axe and the like—and also in 
the case of such as form the constituent cause of objects—• 


the former applying to the qualities of the Cognisant Being, and the latter to those 
of material substances. This is the difference of opinion upon which Vanjhamana 
asserts that the term ‘niyama’ may mean either universality or partialityj. accord¬ 
ing to the moaning that we attach to the term ; and ‘aniyama' hs its contrary. 
The sense of the argument remains the same. 

® In answer to what has been said in para. 1, in regard to the possibility of 
Desire &c. being found in all Earthy substances, the Opponent might put forward 
the case of wine ; grains of barley as a rule are not endowed with the power of in¬ 
toxicating men ; but these grains that enter into the composition of wine do be¬ 
come endowed with that power,—similarly only those particles of Earth are 
endowed with Intelligence which enter into the composition of the body of man. 
It is in answer to this that the BhUsya points out that even so every particle of the 
material substances composing the body should be imbued with intelligence ; and 
as such form so many distinct cognisant beings in each body ; just as each par¬ 
ticle of wine is endowed with the power of intoxication. 
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e.g. clay and tLe like,—we find that; there appear actions that 
are due to the quality of others;—and this provides the 
ground for inferring the same thing in other cases also ;— i.e. 
in the case of such things as the transitor}^ and durable bodies 
(of Insects and Men respectively) ; so that we infer that the 
action of material substances composing these bodies,—whicli 
is indicated by the aggregation and modification of their com¬ 
ponent particles [which has been put forward by the Oppo¬ 
nent in the Bhfisya on SQ. 36J,—is due to tiie quality of 
something different (from the material substances).* This 
quality (to which the said action is duo) subsists in the same 
substratum as Effort, and appears in the form of ‘ Sam-ikHra,’ 
‘Faculty,’ and is called ‘Merit-Demerit’; like the quality of 
Effort, ithe&vs upon all things frolatod to the Man;, and urges 
to activity all material substances, for the fulfilment of 
that man’s purpose. 


The theory that Intelligence belongs to material substan¬ 
ces may also be regarded as set aside by all those arguments 
that have been shown to prove the existence of the Soul, aS 
well as by those put forward in proof of the Bternality of the 
boul; and what has been said (in Su. 3-2-18)—in regard to 
Cognition not belonging to either the Sense-organs or objects 
of perception, because Cognition persists also when those are 
destroyed applies with equal force to the'denying of Intel¬ 
ligence in the material substances of the Body.f 


Further, what the Opponent has urged (in SQ. 35)—to 
the effect that—“inasmuch as the said Activity and Absence 
of Activity are the sole indicatives of Desire and Aversion, 
^lese cannot be denied in regard to the bodies composed of 
Barth and other substances ”—is on. the understanding that 
the terms 'arambha,' Activity, and ‘ nivriljih,’ ‘ Absence of 


It IS not only the activity of tlie Body as a whole, hut disc the action of all 
>ts component particles th.at go on undergoing re-arrangement during life, that are 
all due to the quality (Dharma&o.) of the Soul eriBouliug the Body. 

t Became even when the Objects and the Sense-organs are destroyed. Cogoi. 
tion remame,--.t is inferred that Cognition cannot belong to them ; similarly Intelli¬ 
gence cannot belong to the material substances in the body, because while these 
sabstances undergo changes and destruction duriiig the life of the individual, the 
quality of intelligence continues to persist all along.— 
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Activity ’ (used by us in SQ. 34) stand for mere action and 

cessation of action; as a matter of fact, these two terms_ 

‘Activity* and * Absence of Activity’—stand (in Su. 34) for 
action of a totally different kind ;• and action of this kind is 
never found in Bartli and other substances. Hence what has 
been urged (in Su. 35) to the effect that—“inasmuch as the 
said Activity and Absence of Activity are the sole indicatives 
of Desire and Aversion, these cannot be denied in regard to the 
bodies composed of Earth and other substances’’—is notright. 

Varlika on SQ. (87). 

[P.431, L. 12 to P.432, L. 6.) 

What differentiates, etc. etc. —says the Sotra. The * niya- 
ma,’ restriction, in regard to ‘ Activity and Absence of Activ* 
ity ’ is this that they pertain to only such material sub¬ 
stances as are operated upon (by the cognisant being); i,e. 
‘Activity and Absence of Activity’ are found to appear in only 
such Material Substances as are operated upon,—and not in 
all material substances. If the ‘Activity and Absence of Activ¬ 
ity’ of material substances were due to their own intelligence, 
then they would be found in all substances ; as is found in 
the case of such qualities as Gravity and the like ; that is, all 
substances possessed of Gravity are found to fall,—this also 
is another ‘ niyama,’ ‘rule,’ that is found true. From all 
this it follows that intelligence does not belong to material 
substances. 

There can be no reason in support of the view that in each 
single body there are several cognisers —says the BhUsya. He 
who attributes Intelligence to material substances must ad¬ 
mit of several intelligent agents in a single body, as each 
body consists of several material substances. “Let there 
be several intelligent agents in a single body ;—what harm 

® What is meant by ‘ Activity and Ab.=;ence of Activity * in Su 34, is not mere 
Action and Cessation of Action^ but that particular form of action which is undertaken 
for the obtaining of the desirable and the getting rid of the undesirable thing ; and 
certainly no such intelligent action is ever found in material substances. Without 
understanding this, you have put forward your argument inSu. ^b.^-fatparya. 
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Var, P. 432. 


does tliafc do fco us ? This is not right | for if there were 
several intelligent cognisers in the same body, then this 
should lead us to infer that each component substance in 
the Body has its own distinct cognition;—as a matter of 
fact however no such thing is found ; as is 
clear from the fact that there is‘recognition* of 
the various Cognitions of a person; and such ‘ recognition * is 
found possible only in cases where all belong to a aggrp.^ 

gate of several causes and effects. [If each component parti¬ 
cle of the body had its own cognition, then, since such parti¬ 
cles are appearing and disappearing every moment, no ‘rocog^ 
nition’ of any kind would be possible, the particle to whom the 
original Oognition belonged having ceased to exist long be¬ 
fore the appearance of the corresponding Reoognition'\, 


Further, what the terms mean is totally different. The 
terms ‘ Activity ’ and ‘ Absence of Activity * (as used by us) 
stand for that particular kind of action which is undertaken 
for the obtaining of the desirable and getting rid of the un¬ 
desirable thing. You (the Puroapaksm) on the other hand are 
using these terms in the sense of mere action and cessation of 
action, when you assert that—“ [iiasmuch as the said Activity 
and Absence of Activity are.the sole indicatives of Desire and 
Aversion, these cannot be denied in regard to the bodies 
composed of Earth and other substances (Su. 35). That 
kind of < Activity and Absence of Activity ’ which reside in 
such substances as are operated upon (by a cognisant being) 
belong to every material substancef (which is not the case 
with Desire, Aversion &c.). 

« The Tatparyu reads ^ ^ But “uT view of what follows 

the reading of the printed texts appears to be more satisfactory. 


t ihe reading of this last sentence appears to be corrupt. We have tried to make 
sense out cf the words as they stand ; it is difficult however to construe 

wiLh < the Feminine Dual with the Masculine Singular 
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BMsya on Su. (38). 

[P. 1?6, L. 13 to P. 177, L. 1.3 
. Asa matter of fact, our denial of Intelligence applies equal¬ 
ly to Material Substances, Sense-organs and Mind j but (in the 
following Sutra) we speak of Mind only, singling it out only 
by way of illustration [and our reason for selecting this lies in 
the fact that Mind is more like the Soul than Substances or 
Sense-organs]. 

Sutra (38). 

(A) On ACCOUNT OP SEASONS EXPLAINED BEPOKR,— 

(B)-on account op these being dnoeu the conthol op ' 

SOMETHING ELSE,—AND (0) ON ACCOUNT OP THE CONTIN¬ 
GENCY, THAT [ip Intelligence belonged to the Mind, 

&o.] IT Would mean that the results accruing ito 

Man) are those op acts done by others (than himselp)-.* 

—(Sti. 38). 

(A) Tlie first phrase (‘on account of reasons explained 
above includes all that has been said, beginning from the 
Sutra 1-1-10, * Desire, Aversion, Effort, Pleasure, Pain and 
Cognition are the indicatives of the Soul all this goes to 
show that Intelligence cannot belong to Material Substances, 
or Sense-organs, or Mind, 

(B) On account of their beitig under the control of something 
else; —Material Substances, Sense-organs and iMind are 
‘ under the control of something else,’ in the sense that it is 
only under the impulse of Effort (of the Soul) that they pro¬ 
ceed to the actions of sustaining, propelling and aggregat- 
ing ;f while if these were themselves intelligent, they 

® III place of (c) Vishvanatha reads ^nean- 

i,ig—‘ on account of the fact that what accrues to man must be the results of his 
own acts,’ The same reading is found in the Puri Siitca Ms., and also in Sutra 
Ms. D, The Bhlsya^ the V^rtika and the Tat par ya read as in the printed 
text. 

*f*The Talparya explains that these three actions refer only to the:Body and 
the Sense-organs ; the arguments being formulated thus—(a) ‘The Body and the 
Sense-organs are under the controi of something cdsc, in the actions of sustaining, 
propelling and aggregating, severally,—because they are material,—like the Jar 
and (b) ^ The Mind is under the control of something else,—because it is an ius- 
trumeut,—like the Axe.’ So that it is clear that all three act only under the inllu- 
eucc of something else. 
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would be independent [and this would be incompatible with 
the arguments that have been propounded in support of the 
conclusion that the Bodj is under the control of something 


(0) On account of the contingency that, if Intelligence be-* 
longed to the Mind etc., it Would mean that the results accru¬ 
ing to Man are those of acts not done by himself.'^ Under 
Su. 1-1-17 it has been pointed out that ‘ Activity consists in 
the operating of Mind, of Speech and of Body’—[^nd in the 
Bhasya on Su, 1-1-2, P. 8 , it is shown that Activity, conducive 
to Merit-Demerit, leads to Rebirth] 5 - now if Intelligence be¬ 
longed to the Mind, or the Sense-organs, or the Material Sub¬ 
stances, [since the Intelligent beings must be independent 
agents, it would be those that would have to be regarded as 
the Agents of all Activity, as the doers of all acts ;—and yet 
all these are destroyed at death, and the only thing that remains 
after death is the Soul, which, being exhypothesi, nondntellu 
gent, has not been the doer of any deed;—so that the results 
occurring in future births, from these acts, would fall upon 
the Soul, and not upon the Body, &c.; and] it would mean 
that what is experienced by the Soul (on rebirth) is the re¬ 
sult of acts done by others (the Body, &c.). On the other 
hand, if the Mind, &c. are held to be non4ntelligent [and a 
being other than these, i.e.^ the Soul, be held to be the intelli¬ 
gent entity, this latter, being independent, would be the Agent, 
the doer of all deeds], then all these would be the instruments 
under the control of the intelligent Agent, and hence it 
would be only right that the Person, the intelligent Agent, 
acting through those instruments (of the Mind l;c.), should 
undergo (on Rebirth) the results of acts done by himself. 


The actions mentioned^—those of sustaining, etc,,—appear to be such as belong 
to the Body only j it is the Body only that sustains or upholds things, thatpropella 
things, with the hand, f.i., and that goes on changing through the diverse aggrega-* 
tions of its component particles. The last however is applicable to the Sense- 
organs also. That is how the fatparya has spoken of the three actions as re* 
ferring severally to the Body and the Sense-organs. 

** This argument is aimed against those persons who accept the authority of 
the Vedaj and thereby regard the Man as one to whom th«e results of acts accrue, 
but still attribute Intelligence, not to Man, but to the Body, etc. 
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Var^ika on SQ. (38). 

[P. 432, L, 6 to L. 16]. 

As a matter of fact our denial of Intelligence applies equaU 
ly to Material Substances^ Sense-organs and Hindi but in the 
following Sutras we speak of Mind only, singling it out only by 
way of illustration —says the Bhasya. 

On account of reasons explained before etc. etc.-^sajs 
the Sutra, (A) The phrase-- account of reasons ex¬ 
plained before-— i,e,s the arguments put forward in the 
Sutras 3-1-1, et seq^^ have not been answered by the 
Opponent. (B) On account of their being under the con¬ 
trol of something else, —As a matter of fact, the Body, 
the Sense-organs and the Mind are under the control 
of something else, and it is only through the force of Effort 
(of the Soul) that they operate towards the acts of sustain¬ 
ing, propelling and aggregation. If they were themselves 
endowed with Intelligence, they would be independent. (0) 
On account of the contingency that if Intelligence belonged to 
the Mind^ it toould mean that the results accruing to man are 
those of acts done by others^ —If the Body &c. were intelli¬ 
gent, then it would mean that the results experienced by man 
are the effect of acts done by these Bodies &o., and this 
would involve the absurd contingency of such results accru¬ 
ing to man as proceeds from acts done by others. On the 
other hand, if the Body &Ci are not intelligent, then all these 
would be the instruments under the control of the intelligent 
agenti and hence it would be only right that the Person^ the in¬ 
telligent Agent, acting through these instruments^ should under¬ 
go the results of acts done by himself. 

Bhasya on Su. (39). 

[?• 177, L. 1 to P. 178, L. 2J. 

The Autbor now sums up’* the well-established reasons. 


* ‘ Vpasangraha ’ stands for Upasamhara —says the T dtp ary a. 
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Snfra (39). 

(A) AliSO BT REASON OK ‘ELIMINATION’ AND ALSO 
(B) BECADSE THE REASONS ADDDOED BEFORE ARB riRMLY 
ESTABLISHED. 

1’Ob (B) because OP REASONS ADDDOED BEFORE AND 
(0) BY REASON OP REAPPEARANCE*]—(Su. 39), 

The proposition under consideration is that ‘ Intelligence 
is the quality of the Soul.’ 

(A) Parishesa, ‘ EUminaiion ’.—When in regard to a qua¬ 
lity, some likely substrata being denied and eliminated, and 
there being no likelihood of other substrata, we have the cog¬ 
nition of that likely substratum %vhich remains undenied,—we 
have what is called ‘ Cognition by Klimination.’t In the 
present connection, for instance, we have the denial of 
‘Material Substances, Sense-organs and the Mind ’ (as likely 
substrata of Intelligence),—there is no other likely substance 
which might be suspected to be that substratum,—and the 
only substance that remains is the Soul,—so that the con¬ 
clusion is that ‘Intelligence is a quality of the Soul.’ 

(B) Aho because the reasons adduced before are firmly 
established ;—i.e. because all the reasons that have been 
adduced as leading to the Conception of the Soul—beginning 
with Su. o-l-l onwards—have not been answered by the 
Purvapaksin. The reference to the, previously adduced 
reasons being established is meant to indicate (and lend sup¬ 
port to) the aforesaid ‘ reasoning by Elimination ’ [i.e. it is 
on account of those reasons that we are led to the notion that 
the Soul is the only substance to which Intelligence can be¬ 
long]; and it also serves to redirect attention to the direct 
proofs in support of the proposition under consideration. 

Or, we may take the phrase ‘ upapaltSshcha’ as putting 
forward an additional reason; [the meaning being as follows?: 

Ihe Soul, which is eternal, having performed meritorious 
Mts in one body, reappears, on the death of that body, in 
Heaven among the Gods; while having performed sinful acts 
It reappears, on death of the bod y, in the Hells; this ‘ re- 

11,e 

1\ 154.'’'^'"" occurs in the .Bhusya on Su. M-6, P.19, Translation, 
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appearance/ wLicli consists in the Soul takin^^ to other 
bodies, can bo possible only if the Soul is a lasting entity; 
on the other hand, if all that existed was a mere ‘ series of 
sensations/ and there were no persisting entity in the shape 
of the Soul, there being no substratum for the said ® reappear¬ 
ance/ it would not bo possible. Then again * Samsara/ 
‘series of births/ which consists of the connection of a single 
entity with several bodies, is possible ^—and ‘ Deliverance * or 
‘ Final Release/ also, which consists of freedom from the 
series of bodies, is possible —[only if there is a persisting 
entity in the shape of the^SowZl ;aad if there be nothing apart 
from the ‘series of sensations/ since there would be nothing that 
could traverse the long path (of Births and Rebirths), there 
would be nothing that could be freed from the series of bodies ; 
so that in that case both‘ Metempsychosis' and ‘ Final Release’ 
would be impossible. Further, if there were nothing but a 
* series of sensations/ then each individual living being would 
consist of several diverse entities; so that the entire phenom¬ 
enon of his life would be disjointed (the act begun today and 
finished tomorrow being done by two distinct entities, it would 
not be recognised as the same on both days), undistinguisha- 
ble fi.e., not properly distinguished from what belongs to 
another person ; the entity finishing the act to-day being as 
different from that which begaii it on the previous day as 
any strange person) and conkised [as no discrimination of 
personalities would be possible, the entire business of the 
world would be mixed up].’*^ And another inevitable result of 
this would be that there could be no Recollection; for what 
has been seen by one personality (which was present yester¬ 
day) cannot be recollected by another (that has 
Bha. P.178* taken its place today); for EecolLection owlf 
the recognition by the same cogniser of the previously-per¬ 
ceived thing,—it appearing in the form ‘ I have known this 
object before’; and it is clear that in this the same cogniser 
re-cognises what he had known before; and this re-cognition 


♦ The Tdtparya explains the ‘confusion" as being due to the fact that every 
entity, according to the Bauddha sensationalist, being a mere ‘ negation of contrary/ 
all persons would be the same, and no distinction as between the ‘ Brahmana' 
and the ‘ Ksattriya' and so forth would be possible ; so that there would be no 
discrimination of their duties such as the ‘ Brahmana alone shall perform the Soma- 
sacrifice," ‘ the Ksattriya alone shall perform the Rajasuya' so forth. 
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is whafc is called * Recollection ’; and no sucli phenomenon 
could be possible if there were no other persistent entity save 
a ‘ series of Sensations.’ 

rarfika on Sh. (39). 

[P. 432, L. 16 to P. 433, L. 5.] 

The author now sums up the well-established reasons in the 
Sotra—■* also by reason of Elimination ^e. The Proposition 

under consideration is that ‘Cognition is the quality of the Soul ’ 
—says the Bhasya. 

‘Because the reasons adduced are firmly established’— 

’ Since the reasons that have been adduced in 

■ this Adhyaya in proof of the Existence of the 
Soul have not been shaken. 

* By reason of Elimination ’ —The quality of Cognition 
being denied in reference to the Body, the Sense-organs and 
the Mind, there being no other Substance left to which the 
said quality could belong, and the Soul being the only likely 
Substance left,—Cognition is regarded as being the quality of 
the Soul, 

The term ‘ Upapatteh ’ may be taken as embodying a 
separate reason for the eternality of the Soul. “ Whose 
Upapatti, Possibility, is it that proves the Soul’s eternality?” 
It is the possibility of Metempsychosis and Final Release. 
All this is clearly explained in the Bhasya. 

Satra (40). 

Recollection (must belong) to the Soul ; foe it 

IS THE Soul that is endowed with the chaeacteb of 

THE ‘ CoGNlSBE.’— Su. (40). 

Bhasya on Su. (40). 

[P. 178, L. 4 L, to 9.] 

The term * TJpapadyatS,’ ‘must belong,’ is to be supplied, 
to the Sutra; the sense being that Recollection must belong to 
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the Soul, and not to a mere Series of Sensations j—the particle 
‘ tu expressing certUnde^ (‘ must ’). “ Why so ?” Be^ 

cause it is the Soul that is endowed with the character of the 
cogniser ; i.e, ‘ being cogniser ’ is the characterj the peculiar 
characteristic, of the Soul. It is the Soul that is spoken of aa 
‘shall know,’ ‘knows’ and ‘has known,’ which shows that 
the Soul is related to cognitions appearing at all the three 
points of tinae; and that the Soul' has these cognitions per* 
taining to the three points of time is realised by each per- 
son in his own experience,—every person having such no¬ 
tions as ‘ I shall know,' ‘I know’ and ‘I have known.' Hence 
it follows that he who is endowed with the said peculiar 
feature, to him belongs Recollection, and not to a mere Series 
of Sensations, apart from the Soul. 


[The Varlika has nothing to say on this Sfl. 40.] 

Bhasya on SQ. (41). 

[P. 178, L. 9 to P. 179, L. 20.] 

It has been explained (under Sh. S3) that ‘ Recollections 
do not appear simultaneously, because the causes of Recol¬ 
lections do not appear at one and the same time’-and now the 
question arises—“ From what causes does Recollection 
arise ? ” 

The answer is that—Recollection arises— 

FK()M SOCH OAUSBS AS—(a) ATTENTION, (i) ASSOCIATION, 

(C) EETENTIVENESS, {d) INDICATIVE, (e) DISTINGUISHING 
FEATURE, (/) BIEBNESS, {g) OWNERSHIP, (A) SUPPORTER, (t) 
SUPPORTED, ij) EEBATIONSHIP, (/f) SEUDENCE, (Z) SEPARA¬ 
TION, (m) CO-PROFESSION, <7l) ENMITT, (o) SDPEBIOEITT, (p) 
ACQUISITION, [q) COVER, (r) PLEASURE AND PaIN, (S) De- 
siRE AND Aversion, «) Fear, (m) need, (p) profession, 

(IP) AFFECTION, (X) MeRIT AND (jl' DEMERIT. (Su. 41). 

(a) Attention —the fixing of the Mind, with the desire to 
recollect something, and the pondering of the peculiarities of 
the thing desired to be recalled—is a cause of Recollection. 
—(b) Association —is either (1) the arranging of several 
things in a connected chain, things so connected bringing 
about the recollection of one another, either in the order in 
which they have been arranged, or in some other order ; or 
(2) the fixing of things (in the plexuses of the Body) to 
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be remembered with those already known,—“Such connecting be¬ 
ing done with the help of the Science of Concentration (Yoga). 
—(o) Eetenliveness —the faculty produced by the repeated 
cognition of like things; and this quality of Faculty, belonging 
to the Soul, is called ‘ Retentiveness ’; this also, like others, 
is a cause of Recollection.’—(d) Indinutivf’. —this is of four kinds 
—(1) conjunct, (2) inherent, (3) co-inherent in one substratum, 
and (4) contradictory; (1) e.g. smoke is the conjunct ‘indicative’ 
of Fire; (2) the horn is the inherent * indicative ’ of the Bull; 
(3) the hand is the co-inherent ‘indicative’ of the feet ; and 
as also Colour of Touch; and (4) the non-ipaterial substance 
is the contradictory ‘indicative ’ of the material substance.— 
(e) lUstinguiahing feature —as found in a living being—I’e- 
minds ua of the race or family to which that being belongs,-— 
in such forms as ‘this belongs to the race of the Vidas,’ ‘ this 
belongs to the family of the Gargas,’ and so forth.—(f) Like¬ 
ness —the likeness of JDSmdatla in the pictures reminds us 
of pgvadatta.—fg) Ownership —the master reminds us of the 
servant, and the servant of the master.—(h) Supporter —one 
is reminded by the landlord of his tenants.—(i) Supported 
—the servant reminds one of the landlord,—(j) Relationship* 
—the pupil reminds one of the Teacher, and the Priest of 
the person at vfhose sacrificial performance he officiates.— 
(k) Sequence —as in the case of a number of acts to be done one 
after the other (the preceding reminds us of the succeeding). 
—(1) Separation —when one is separated from a person and 
feels the separation, he remembers him frequently,—(m) 
co-profession —one cutter reminds us of another cutter.— 
(n) Enmity —of two rivals the sight of one reminds us of the 
other.— (o) Superiority —reminds us of that which has produc¬ 
ed the superiority.—(p) Acquisition —when one has either ac¬ 
quired a thing, or wishes to acquire it, he is frequently re¬ 
minded of it.— (q) Cover —when the sword is remembered 
by its scabbard.—(r) Pleasure and Pain —remind us of what 
causes them.—(s) Desire and Aversion —remind one of what 
is liked and what is disliked.—(t) Fear —reminds one of the 
cause of fear —(u) Need —reminds one of what he needs, in 
the shape of food or clothing.— [v] Profession —the chariot- 

•Some sort o£ ‘ Relationship’ is involved in all that is enumerated here. Hence 
‘Relationship ’ here stands for those other than the ones specially enumerated.— 
faljLHirya, 
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maker is recalled by the cbariot.—(w) Aj^ection —one fre- 
(juently remembers the woman whom he loves,—(x) Merit 
—reminds one of his previous births ; and Merit also 
enables one to retain what lie reads and hears.—(y) ifenierit-^ 
reminds one of the causes of pain suffered in the past. 

These several causes of Recollection are never cognised 
at the same time; hence no simultaneous Recollections are 
possible* 

The Sutra is merely suggestive of what causes Recollec¬ 
tion; it is by no means exhaustive** 

Varlika on Su. (41). 

[P. 433, L. 5 to L. 12J. 

It has been pointed out that Recollections are not simul¬ 
taneous because the causes of Recollection do not appear at 
one and the same time. From what causes does Recol- 
lectiou arise ? In answer to this the Sutra (41) enumerates 
the causes of Remembrance with a view to show that they 
cannot appear at one and the same time. 

From all that has been said above it follows that Appre* 
hension is nU eternaL 


End of Section (3j. 


^ Tlierc ar« otker causea also ; e.g., lueauity tends to revive old memories 
Td^parya. 
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Section (4). 

[Sfitras 42-45.] 

Appeehension disappeaks soon afteu afpeabancb. 

JShssya on SQ. (42). 

[P. 179, L. 20 to P. 180, L. 15.] 

Buddhi, Apprehension, having been proved to be non¬ 
eternal, it would follow that it vanishes soon after appear¬ 
ance; and jet there are several non-eternal things* (e.g. tlio 
Jar) which continue to exist for a time more or less remote 
(from the time that they are produced);—hence there arises 
the doubt—Is Apprehension entirely evanescent (disappesir- 
ing soon after appearance), like Sound ?—or is it durable 
for some time longer, like the Jar ? 

"We accept the view that it is totally evanescent. 

** Why so ? ” 

Safra (42). 

Becatob tbebb is Appeebension op Motion, which 

IS FLEETING. 

Because there is appTehension of MoHon which is fleeting 
(noi dwruiZeb—In the case of the arrow shot from the bow 
we perceive a series of motions till the arrow drops down ; 
and since every cognition is restricted to a single object, it 
follows that, just as there is a series of (fleeting) mo¬ 
tions (in the arrow), so must there be also a series of 
corresponding cognitions. In the case of the apprehen¬ 
sion of (comparatively) durable things also, inasmuch 


® Tlie printed text as well as ttie Pon llss. read 'nctySnum ’ j but tlie sense 
requires ‘ anityanUm. ’; tlie Varlika lias neither nityctniim nor anityanam. The fact 
of nitya, eternal tilings, being such as continue to exist longer, can have no bear¬ 
ing upon Buddhi, after this has been proved to be non-eternal. The meaning clear¬ 
ly is—it having been proved that Buddhi is non-etemal, this would naturally im¬ 
ply that it is fleeting, evanescent, disappearing soon after appearance ; and 
several non-eternal things are found to have longer duration ; hence the Doubt iu 
regard to Buddhi, as to whether it is entirely evanescent or it has some duration. 

With the reading * nitydnam * the only sense that can be deduced from the 
passage is as follows—‘If Buddhi is non-eternal, it should be entirely evanescent ; 
and if it is eternal, it should continue to exist; hence the doubt.’ 
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m we find that the perception ceases wlien the thing is hidden 
from view, [it follows that in this case also there is a series of 
several evanescent cognitions]; that is, when the Jar, which 
is durable, is perceived, we have a series of cognitions, until 
something comes between (the Jar and the Perceiver); it is 
for this reason that as soon as something happens to inter¬ 
vene, the perception of the Jar ceases. If Cognition were 
durable (not evanescent), then the perceptional cognition of 
the Jar should continue even if the Jar has been hidden 
from view [which however is not found to be the case, and 
hence it follows that there is a series of several evanescent 
cognitions]. The phenomenon of Recollection also does 
not* prove the durability of Cognitions; for what brings 
about Recollection is the Impression produced by the Cogni¬ 
tion (and not the Oognition itself). Some people have 
argued that—“ Cognition must be regarded as durable, 
because we find Recollection of things apprehended by the 
cognition,—and no such Recollection would be possible if 
its cause, in the shape of tlie corresponding cognition, were 
non-eternal.” But the fact put forward is no proof 
(of the proposition set forth). ** Why ? ” Because what 
brings about the Recollection is, not the Cognition, but, 
the Impression produced by the Cognition; and this Im¬ 
pression is a quality entirely different from the Cognition* 

** Wliat is said cannot be accepted; because no reason has 
been adduced in its support," 

[The reason is this]—If Cognition were somethingdurable, 
then the perception itself would continue ifor a long time, 
and there would be no room for Recollection at all. ^ That 
is, so long as the original Perception would continue to 
exist, the object cognised would remain ‘ perceptible,’ and 
while the Perception itself is there, no * Recollection ’ is 
possible. 


The Puri Mss. read BrnriiiBhcha lihgatn, * Re-collection does prove; in 
that case huddhyavasthrinealioM read as ‘ huddhyi-vyamsthtm: But the reading 
of the printed text gives better sense. Things seen now are remembered after 
several days ; this might be regarded as indicating that the cognition of the thing 
has conliiiued to exist during all these days. But the fact is that the cognition 
is the immediate cause of Re-collectiou, which is directly produced by the 
Impression left by the cognition. 
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’FarWca on Sti. (42). 

[P. 435, L. 15 to P, 435, L. 4.J 

Apprehension having been proved to be non- 6 tern>il, it 
would follow that it is totally evanescent; and yet some (non¬ 
eternal) things are found to be enduring in their character; 
hence there arises the doubt—as to whether Apprehension 
is totally evanescent, like Sound, or it is durable, like the 
Jar. The right view is tliat it is totally eva'nescent, 

** What is the exact meaning of the terra ntpatmfipaoar^- 
glni^ (used in the Bhasyti)^^* 

What it means is that it is destroyed more quickly than 
ordinary transient things; it does not mean that it is des¬ 
troyed immediately after it comes into existence. 

" What is the reason (in support of the view that Appre¬ 
hension is evanescent) ? ” [The reasons are the following] 
—(A) ‘ Apprehension is more fleeting in its character than 
other tilings,—because, while belonging to a definite commun¬ 
ity, and being perceptible by ordinary human beings like 
ourselves, it subsists in an all pervading substance (Soul), 
—like Sound. ’—(B) And in support of the proposition that 
‘fresh cognitions appear at each moment/ we have the reason 
—‘because being an Instrument,* each Cognition illumines 
(renders perceptible) a distinct object;—whatever is found to 
be an illuminator of an Individual object is always found to be 
fleeting in its character,—e g. the Lamp ;—and as a matter of 
fact each individual Cognition illumines each individual thing 
from among such as are coming into existence and disappearing 
at every moment;—hence Cognition also must be fleeting in its 
character;—or (0) ‘ Apprehension is fleeting—because being 
a quality, it is perceptible by the internal organ of perception, 
—like Pleasure/ 

^Oognition is an ‘ instrument' in the bringing about of the notions of acc^hiring 
or getting rid of the thing cognised. 
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It is with a view to point out all these facts that we have 
the Sutra-^Because there is apprehension of motion^ which is 
fleeting^ 

Question. —“IE the Cognition of fleeting oby^cts is fleeting 
{^ls the Sutra implies)—then,’* when such durable things as 
the Jar and the like are perceive!, is the cognition, then, 
durable, like the Jar ?—or is iteven then only fleeting? ** 

Ansiver —In the case of the cognition of durable things 
also, the Cognition must be regarded as fleeting, because 
there is cessation of Perception.—That is to say, when such 
durable things as the Jar and the like are perceived, then also 
Cognitions appear only in a series.—“ How is this known ? 
—Because the perception ceases when the thing is hidden 
from view ; if, like the Jar, its Perception also were durable, 
then the Perception should have continued to exist even after 
the Jar becomes hidden from view. As a matter of fact 
however, the Perception is not found to continue to exist. 
Hence the conclusion is that Apprehension is not durable. 

‘‘Inasmuch as there is Recollection, the Cognition must 
be durable. That is^ if Cognition were fleeting, there could 
be no Recollection, for we never find Recollection appearing 
when there is diversity in the cognition ; just as there is no 
Recollection of things cognised by other persons ;—and yet 
there does appear the Recollection of things ;—from which 
it follows that Cognition is durable.*’ 

This is not right; for from the phenomenon of Recollec¬ 
tion itself it follows that Cognition is not durable : If Cogni¬ 
tion were durable, there would be no room for Recollection; 
for * Recollection’ is the name of that re-cognition of things 
which is preceded by the cognition thereof, and which appears 
on the disappearance of that cognition ; as we find in the case 
of the Recollection in the form * I have seen this thing 

® ‘ Ava8\hi{am' is the right reading ; not ‘ huddhhihitam ^ 
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and no such Recollection would be possible if tbe original 
Perception itself lasted during all tbe time. Further, 
Recollection proceeds from something; hence it cannot serve 
as a reason (for the durability of Cognitions). That is, the 
Recollection, that i,s regarded (by the Opponent) as indica¬ 
tive of, reason for, the durability of Cognitions, is not such 
an indicative at all; as it proceeds from something else; what 
does continue to exist is the Impression pi’o- 
Vnr. P.435. (Juoed by the Cognition; audit is from this 
Impression, through the help of such causes as Attention and 
the rest (enumerated in Su. 41), that Recollection proceeds 
(and not from the Cognition directly). 

“ But there is no reason.” If you mean by this that— 
“ What is the reason for asserting that Recollection proceeds 
from Impression, and not from the enduring cognitions ?” 
—the answer is that the phenomenon of Recollection itself is 
the reason; i.e , if Cognition is lasting, there can be no Rec¬ 
ollection. 

Sstra (43). 

[ 06 /ec/ion]—“ If Cognition wehe evanescent, the 

PEECEPTION OP THINGS WOULD BE ALWAYS INDISTINCT ; JUST 

LIKE THE INDISTINCT PEBOEPTION OpCoLOUU DURING LIGHT* 

NING-FLASH.”— -(Su. 43). 

Bhasya on Su. (43). 

[P. 180, LI. 17-20.] 

“ If Cognition is evanescent, then the perception of all 
cognisable things should be indistinct; just as during light¬ 
ning-flash, the light ofthe flash being evanescent, the percep¬ 
tion of colour is indistinct. As a matter of fact, however, the 
perception of things is quite distinct. Hence the view (that 
‘ Cognitions are evanescent ’) cannot be right.” 

V&rtilca on Su. (43). 

[P. 4S5, LI. 8-10.] 

“ If Cognition were evanescent ^o. ^c. —says the Sutra. 
If Cognition is not lasting, the perception of every percepti- 
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ble tiling should be indistinct; just as the Cognition of things 
illumined by a lightning-flash is always indistinct.'* 

Siitra (^l). 

[j?isz(;er]—T he vkey reason pot forward implies 

THE ADMISSION OF WHAT IS SOUGHT TO BE DENIED. 

(Su 44). 

Bhasya on Su. (44). 

[P. 181, LI. to L. 21.] 

What is sought to be denied (by tlie Opponent) is that 
‘ Cognition is evanescent ’; and this is exactly what is admit¬ 
ted when he asserts (in Bu. 43) that “ the cognition should be 
indistinct like the indistinct cognition of Colour during light¬ 
ning-flash.” For if cognition is indistinct, it follows that it is 
also evanescent. 

As a matter of fact, the diversity in the character (dis¬ 
tinct or indistinct) of cognitions is due to the diverse nature of 
their causes, and not to any diversity in the cognition itself." 
That is, the fact that Cognition is at one time distinct 
and at another indistinct, is due to the diverse nature of the 
causes of Cognitions; so that where the cause of the cogni¬ 
tion is evanescent, the cognition is indistinct, while where the 
cause is lasting, the cognition is distinct ; and the said dis¬ 
tinctness or indistinctness is not due to the non-evanescence 
and evanescence (respectively) of Cognitions. “Why? Be¬ 
cause ‘Co(»nition ’ is the apprehension of a thing, be it dis¬ 
tinct or indistinct,it is what is called ‘cognition.’ What 
happens is that, when the special features of a thing are not 
nerceived —and only its general features are perceived,—then 
the cocrnition is distinct, so far as the cognition of these gene¬ 
ral fealures is concerned ; t and if a further cognition of 

® This lias been printed as Sutra. But neither tlie Nyayasuehlmbandha, nor 
Vishvanatha, nor any Sutra-Ms. reads any such SfU.ra. 

f It appears better to read this passage as —the 

meanin- being that ‘ when general features are perceived and not the special 
features, the cognition is ‘ indistmct’ But in deference to the Fartiio-and in view 
of the reading in all Mss.,-we have admitted the reading of the printed test, 
and translated it in accordance with the esplanatiou of the X'artjka. 
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something else (in the shape of the special features) does not 
appear, this is due to the absence of the necessary causes; 
—on the other haiidj when the thing is perceived, as along 
with its general features, and also as along with its special 
features,—then the cognition is clearly distinctand 
where the special features being iinperceived, the general 
features alone are perceived, the cognition is’^ clearly indistinct 
—[but only so far as the special features are concerned]. In 
the present context, the presence of special features is clearly 
* something else ’ (vimyBniara) in comparison with the presence 
of general features i and if there is no cognition of this ‘sorne- 
thing else,’ land there is consequent indistinctness^ this is 
due to the absence of the causes of that cognition,—and not 
to the evanescent character of the Cognition (as the Oppo« 
nent seems to think). In fact a cognition that is quite in keep¬ 
ing with the character of its object is always distinct ; ao that 
each Cognition pertaining to its own particular object, even 
the cognition of generalities, should be regarded as distinct^ 
so far as its own particular object is conceraed; and similarly 
the cognition of peculiarities should be regarded as distinct^ 
so far as its own objeqt is concerned ; for the simple reason 
that each cognition pertains to its own particular object. So 
that when the Opponent brings forward (against us) the 
contingency of cognitions being indistinct^ —what is that 
object of which the cognition would have to bo indistinct, on 
account of the evanescence of cognitions ? 

Is a matter of fact, there being several features in the 
object perceived, there arises a diversity in the cognitions (of 
that object); and it is to the presence or absence of such 
diversity that distinctness or indistinctness is due. ^That is, 
every object has two kinds of features, general and special, 
and in regard to each of these there are diverse cognitions; 
if both these kinds of features are present (and perceived) 
in an object, then the cognition is distinct, so far as that 
object is concerned; if however only the general features 
are perceived, the cognition is indistincL It is in this man¬ 
ner that we can explain the appearance of distinct and indis- 
tinct cognitions. 


^ 111 place of I'ead as iu Puri, Ms. B. 
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[P. 435, L. 10 to P. L. 4.] 

The very reaeon put forward ^c. says the Sntra. 

What has been urged by the Opponent in SQ. 43 is net 
right; as it involves self-contradiction. When he says—‘ be¬ 
cause cognitions would be indistinct they should be regard¬ 
ed as lasting ’—^he admits the evanescent character of cogni¬ 
tions, which is what he has set about to traverse; and since 
he admits it, he contradicts his own assertion that * Cogni¬ 
tion is lasting.’ Further the indistinctness of cognitions 
being due to other causes, it can not indicate their evanescence 
[hence it is not right to say that if cognitions are evanescent, 
the perception of things should be indistinctj. Whether 
apprehension is distinct or indistinct is not due to the durability 
or evanescenue of the Cognitions; it is due to the difference in 
the causes of apprehension. Then again, what has been urged 
is an impossibility ] that is, as a matter of fact there is no 
such thing as an indistinct Cognition ;—why ?—because 
Cognition is nothing more than the apprehension of the 
thing [Cognition per se being always distincti \ cognition 
consists only in the apprehension of things ; and this 
‘ apprehension of things ’ ia twofold—one pertaining to the 
general features of the thing, and another pertaining to its 
special features. That which pertains to the general features 
is distinct, so far as the general features are concerned; so 
also is that which pertains to the special features (distinct 
in so far as the special features are concerned) ; and so on 
every cognition of a thing is distinct, so far as that thing is 
concerned. 0[!hns then, when the Cpponent brings forward the 
contingency of cognitions being iiuli>’ttnct, what is that object 
ef which the cognition would have tola indistinct, on account 
of the evanescence of Cognitions ? (Bhasya), 
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But this would go against the ordinary experience of 
men ; If there are no distinct and indistinct 
Var. p. 34-6. cDguitions, then whence do we have such ex¬ 
pressions in ordinary usage as—‘ I perceive distincih/ i 

There is no fore© in thisas the nv^age is capable of an¬ 
other explanation. In regard to things endowed with general 
and special features, there is no distinctness or indistinctness 
in the eognitions themselTes; tlie cognition is regarded as 
indisthict simply because the thing is cognised only in its 
general features, and tire desira for perceiving its special 
features remains unfulfilled. 

Bhasya on St*. (45). 

[P, 181, li. 21 to P. 182, L, 5-1 

As a matter of fact also, mere evanescence either of the 
the cognifion or of the cognised object^ does not necessarily 
Make the apprehension indistinct [as the Purvapaksin asserts 
in tiu. 43].* What has been urged is not t true 

Siiira (45)^ 

Th.K SAl'D PlCRCErTrol^ WOOl^D BE LIKE THE DJSTrNrrF 

PERCEPTION OF THE eONTINUODS SERIES OF LAMF-FLAMES.~ 

bu. (45 . 

Even if Cognition is evanescent, the fxu’ception of things 
must be regarded as why beeauHO it k li/ce Hte 

perception of the rontinuous series of lomfejlantes; i.(‘., wli$^n 
the fiames of a Kimp appear m a contiunous scries, every otm 
of the perceptions thereof is evanescent ;^as also is every one 
of the individual Sames perceived ;• and inasmuch as every 
perceptiou pertanis to its own individual object, there exist 
as many perceptions ixs there are flames; and yet in ill m 
ease we find that iIto pereeption of each of these flames is 
quite distinct. 

=In Su.44, the author liae met the Purvapak^a by a sort of silencer, pointing 
out to h.m that his own statement admits what he seeks to demolish. Now, in th« 
following Sutra, he states his real argument against the Opponent’s contention. 

t Vishyaiiatha,-anJ also the Vartika take this m as part of llie Su/ra. 
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Vdriika on Su. (45). 

[R436, L. 4toL. 11.] 

Further, the premiss (of the Opponent’s argument) is not 
true ; it is not quite true that whenever the cognition and the 
object cognised are evanescent, the perception is indistinct* 
What the Opponent alleges is not true, as the said perr.npihn, 
6 ^ 0 .—“Says the SUtTOm In the case of the Laiiip-liatnes it 
is found that each individual flame appears in a continuous 
series—and thus there is evanescence of the cognised ohjf'cts, 
as also of their cognitions; and yet the perception of them 
as ‘ flames * is quite distinct, and Just as it happens in the 
case of the so won d it be in the case of other things 

also. 

Thus it is established that Apprehension is totallj 
evanescent. 


End of Section (4). 

Section (5). 

£Sutras 46—55.] 

Apprekensioa is not a qitality of the Body. 

Bhasyn on Su. (46). 

[F. 182, L. 5 to L. 9.] 

Intelligence or Sentience would appear to be a (Quality of 
the Body, as it’ is found to be present when tlie Body is pres¬ 
ent, and absent when the Body is absent; but 

AS A MATrKB OF FACT, IN SUBSTANCES Wifi FEROEiVfi 

TIIEIB 0\YN QUALITIES AS ALSO THE QUALITIES OF OTHEES; 

SO THAT THE MATTER IS OFEN TO DOUBT. —(Sutra 46.) 

The mere fact of Intelligence being present when the 
Body is present leaves the matter doubtful; for in water we 
perceive Fluidity, which is its own quality, as also wiivmth^ 
which is the quality of another substance (Fitv). Hence 
when we perceive Intelligence in the Body, there arises a 
doubt as to whether the Intelligence perceived is the quality 
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of the Body itself, or it is the quality of some other 
substance. 

Vartilm o» Sh. (46). 

[P. 486, L. 11 to P. 437, L. 4.] 

Intelligence or Sentience wovld apjjear io be a quality of the 
Sody,—as it is found to be f resent when the Body is 'present, 
and absent 'when the Body is absent. When one thing is found 
to be present during the presence of another, and absent during 
its absence, then it is regarded as belonging to this other 
thing; as we find in the case of Colour &c. 

But the mere fact of Sentience being present dnring tho 
presence of the Body cannot prove that it is a quality of the 
Body j because existence of one thing during the presence 
of another is possible also when one is the qualify of some¬ 
thing totally different; e g.—(a) Cognition, Disjunction and 
Faculty are not the qualities of Motion, and yet these are 
present only when there i.s Motion, and absent when Motion 
is absent;—(i) again Sound appears only when Cognition, 
Disjunction and Sound are there, and! yet it is not a quality 
of these.^ In faot that one is the quality of another is shown 
only by its being perceived in the latter ; i.e. when Colour 
&c., are actually perceived as subsisting in a certain object, 
they are regarded as a quality of that object. Further, if 
one were to seek to deduce the fact of Sentience being a 
quality of the Body from the faot that it is present when the 
Body is present,—the premiss would be one that is not true 
Var. P. 437. (not admitted); for all that can be. said is tliat 
although Sentience is perceived, it is not per¬ 
ceived in tAe Bocfj/it is open to doubt whether Sentience 
subsists in the Body, or in something else. Even admitting 
that Sentience IS perceived in the Body, it is doubtful wheth¬ 
er it is a quality of the Body or of something else; for as a 
'matter of fact in substances 'we perceive, etc. efc.—says the 
Satra; the meaning of which is quite clear. 
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Bhasya on Sii. (47). 

[P. 182 L. 10 to P. 183, L. C.] 

Sentience is not a quality of the Body. “ Why ? ” 
BbOAOSE CoLODtt AND OTHER QUAI.1T1ES OONTfNOB TO 
EXIST AS LONG AS THE BoDY EXISTS. —(Su. (47). 

As a matter of fact, the Body is never found to be with¬ 
out colour and such other qualities ; without Sentience, on the 
other hand, it is actually found (when it is dead, for in¬ 
stance); in the same manner as Water is found without 
warmth. Hence the conclusion is that Sentience is not a 
quality of the Body [just as warmth is not quality of water].* 

“ It may be like Faculty.” 

That cannot be ; as there is no cessation of any cause 
(of Sentience!. In the case of Faculty, it is found that 
when it ceases to exist in an object, (the Body, e.g.) 
this object is not quite the same as what it was when the 
Faculty was present j for as a matter of fact, Faculty 
ceases to appear in an object only when the object has 
become deprived of those factors (sucli as Propulsion 
and the like) that were conducive to the appearance of 
the Faculty;—^in the case in question on the other hand, 
when Sentience ceases to appear in the Body, the Body 
is exactly what is was when Sentience appeared in it 
[and there is no deprival of any factors, the only cause of Sen¬ 
tience, according to the Opponent, consisting in the Body 
itself, which is still intact]. Hence (the case of Sentience 
not being analogous to that of Faculty) it is not right to 
urge, in answer to our argument, that '* the absence of 
Sentience in the Body is like the absence of Faculty." 

If (in order to escape from the said difficulty) it be held 
that the cause of Sentience in the Body is something else 
(and not the Body itself), then this cause could subsist either 


® The reason is formulated in the form of a Hypothetical Reasoning, by Viahva- 
natha.—‘ If Sentience were a quality of the Body, it would,, Uke Colour &c., exist 
as long as the Body exists/ The FarisJiuddhi formulates it in the form of a regu¬ 
lar Inference ; - ‘ Sentience, &c., are not the quality of the Body,—because^ like 
Sound, they do not exist as Iqng as the substratum/ Colour, in this case, being 
treated as an Instance per co7Ura. 
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)lf, or in some other Substance, or in both (the 
another Substance) And none of these can 
because there would be no reason for an y 
restriction (such as the following ) : (,i) Th’e 
sause of sentience subsistinfr in the Body itself, 
o reason for any such restriction as that Senti- 
ear therein at certain times, and not at others ; 
of sentience being in some other substance*, 
o reason for the restriction that while senth 
the Body, it does not appear in pieces of stone 
hings * ;—(<:) if the cause of sentience subsists 
>d the other substance), there can be no reason 
n that Sentience appears in tiie Body, and 
itances that belong to the same category as 

Vurtika on Su. (47). 

P. 437, L. Sto P. 43lJ, L. 4.] 

not be a quality of the Body, —because Colour 
s continue to exist as long os the Bod if exists ; 
sd the instance per contra (see Bhasyu)-, (the 
—the qualities that belong to the Body 
as long as the Body exists,—e g. Colour and 
^Sentience however does not subsist as lon«- 

O 

;-^hence Sentience cannot be a quality of 
stance p<sr siff«7ari(y, we have in the form 
water. 

like Fiicully." If you mean by this that 
ty, while being a quality of the Body, does 
ang as the Body lasts, so would Sentience 
answer is that this is not right, as there is 
e cause. Of the Faculty, the cause does not 
dy only; as a matter of fact, it is found to 
re are such causes present as Propulsion and 
I it is only natural that Faculty should appear 


itly reads a Jta after ‘ lostidisuityatra.’ 
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in tlie Body wlien tliese causes are present, and should not 
appear wlien the causes have ceased to exist. No such uppear- 
ance and on-appearance should be possible in the case (of 
Sentience) rrhere the only cause (the Body) continues to 
exist. “ But the cause of Sentience also may be (some¬ 
times) absent in the Body/’ If you mean by this that 
—“Just as the cause of Faculty is (sometimes) absent, so 
may also the cause of Sentience be/'—this cannot be right, 
for non© of tlie alternatives possible is admissible. The 
cause of the appearance, of Sentience in the Body—does this 
cause subsist (u) in the Bodv? or (i) in some other substance ? 
and if it subsists in the Body, does it subsist as long as the 
Body lasts ? or is it occasional (due to some cause) ? If it 
subsisted as long as as the Body lasts, then the Body should 
never be found without Sentience, the cause of Sentience 
being always present. If, on the other hand, it be occasional, 

then that which is the occasion or cause of 

Var. P. 438. 

the cause of Sentience should also be sent¬ 
ient. (6) If the cause of Sentience subsists in some other 
substance, then it behoves you to explain the reason why the 
cause subsisting in some other substance produces Sentience 
in the Body, and not in anything else. Further, is the cause 
subsisting in the other substance eternal or non-eternal? If 
it is non-eternal, is it durable for any length of time? or 
transient^ lasting for a moment ? All these questions would 
arise in regard to the cause, Just as they do in regard to 
Sentience itself. 

Bhasya on Su. { -tS). 

[P. 183, Ij. 4. to Li. 8,2 

Some people might argue thus :—“ In the case of the 
object possessed of the qualify of dark colour (e.g. the un¬ 
baked Jar i, we find that there is cessation of that Colour 
(while the object continues to exist); and in the same manner 
there may be cessation of the quality of Sentience fwhile the 
Body, of which it is a quality, continues to exist)/ 
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in the Body itself, or in some other Substanee, or in both (the 
Body as well as another Substance) And none of these can 
be maintained; because there would be no reason for an y 
BiiaP 183 restriction (such as the following* ): (a) The 

cause of sentience subsisbingr in the Body itself, 
there would be no reason for any such restriction as that Senti¬ 
ence should appear therein at certain times, and not at otliers s 
—(6) the cause of sentience being in some other substance, 
there can be no reason for the restriction that while senti¬ 
ence appears in the Body, it does not appear in piecesof stone 
and such other things ^ ;—(/;) if the cause of sentience subsists 
in both (Body and the other substance), there can be no reason 
for the restriction that Sentience appears in the Body, and 
not in other substances that belong to the same category as 
that Body. 

Vartika on Sti. (47). 

[P. 4S7, L, 5 to P. 438, L. 4.] 

Sentience cannot be a quality of the Body,— because Colour 
and other qualities continue to exist as long as th^ Bodi^ exists ; 
the Sutra has cited the instance per contra (see Bhasija); (the 
argument being)—the qualities that belong to the Body 
continue to exist as long as the Body exists,—e g. Colour and 
other qualities ;—Sentience however does not subsist as long 
as the Body lasts;—hence Sentience cannot be a quality of 
the Body. An inutancep^r similarity^ we have in the form 
of the xoarmth of loatev. 

It may be like FacultyP If you mean by this that 
—Just as Faculty, while being a quality of the Body, does 
not subsist as long as the Body lasts, so would Sentience 
also,^*—then, our answer is that this is not right, as there is 
no cessation of the cause. Of the Faculty, the cause does not 
consist of the Body only; as a matter of fact, it is found to 
appear when there are such causes present as Propulsion and 
the like; so that it is only natural that Faculty should appear 


* Puri Ms. B riglitly reads a 7ia after ‘ lostCtdisvityatraJ 
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in tlie Body wlien these causes are present, and should not 
appear when the causes have ceased to exist. No sucli appear^ 
avce and von-appearance should be possible in the case (of 
Sentience) where the only cause (the Body) continues to 
exist. But the cause of Sentience also may be (some¬ 
times) absent in the Body/^ If you mean by this that 
—“Just as the cause of Faculty is (sometimes) absent, so 
may also the cause of Sentience bej’—this cannot be right, 
for none of the alternatives possible is admissible. The 
cause of tlie appearance of Sentience in the Body—does this 
cause subsist (a) in the Bod v ? or {b) in some other substance ? 
and if it subsists in the Body, does it subsist as long as the 
Body lasts ? or is it occasional (due to some cause) ? If it 
subsisted as long as as the Body lasts, then the Body should 
never be found without Sentience, the cause of Sentience 
being always present. If, on the other hand, it be occasional, 

p 438 which is the occasion or cause of 

the cause of Sentience should also be sent* 
ient. (6) If the cause of Sentience subsists in some other 
substance, tlieii it behoves you to explain the reason why the 
cause subsisting in some other substance produces Sentience 
in the Body, and not in anything else. Further, is the cause 
subsisting in the other substance eternal or non-eternal? If 
it is non-eternal, is it durable for any length of time? or 
transient^ lasting for a moment ? All these questions would 
arise iu regard to the caiise, just as they do in regard to 
Sentience itself. 

Bhasya on SH. { -tS). 

[P. 183, L.4. to L. 8.] 

Some people might argue thus :—“ In the ease of the 
object possessed of the quality of dark colour (e.g. the un¬ 
baked Jar ?, we find that there is cessation of that Colour 
(while the object continues to exist); and in the same manner 
there may be cessation of the quality of Sentience while the 
Body, of which it is a quality, continues to exist).' 
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Siltra (48). 

This however is not eight; because (in the case 

OF THE OBJECT OITED) THERE IS APPEARANCE OP ANOTHEE 

Colour due to baking. (SQ. 48). 

In the case of the object cited (i.e. the Jar) there is not a 
total disappearance of all Colour; all that happens is that 
the Colour having disappeared, another Colour, red, is 
produced by baking;—in the case of the Body, on the other 
hand, there is, at death, a total disappearance of Sentience (and. 
nothing appears in its place).* 

V&riika on Sh. (48). 

Some people argue that—“ Things are found to possess 
the quality of Dark Colour,—and yet such colour does not 
continue to exist as long as those things last,” This 
however is not right; because there is appearance of another 
Colour due to baking —-says the Sntra. When the other Colour 
appears (in the Tar), there is not a total destruction of the 
Dark Colour; the cessation of Sentience (in the dead Body) 
on the other hand, is absolute. 

Bhasya on Su. (49). 

(P. 18:i, L. 8 to L. 14.] 

Further, 

Inasmuch AS qualities produced by heat are found 

TO BE DOB TO THE PRESENCE OP COUNTER-ACTIVE FORCES, 

THE CRITICISM BASED UPON THE ANALOGY OP THESE CANNOT 

BE RIGHT. (Su. 49'. 

As a matter of fact, qualities are found to be produced 
by heat in only such substance in which there are present 
forces counter-active (destructive) of the previous quality ; 
that this is so is shown by the fact that the qualities produced 
by heat are incompatible wi'.h the pi’evious qualities. In the 
Body, on the other hand, vre do not find present any force 
counteractive of the quality of Sentience,—by reason of the 
presence whereof there could appear any new quality in- 

* Viehvanatha takes this Sutra as coming from the Opponent; the meaning 
being—“ The SidUhanta view is not riglit; as we find new colours produced (and 
old ones destroyed) by Iieat, while yet the substance remains the same.” 
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compatible with tbe (prerious) quality of Sentience ; and it is 
only from the appearance of such new quality that the counter¬ 
action (destruction) of Sentience (and lienee the impossibility 
of its continuing as long as the Body lasts) could be inferred^ 
Thus there being nothing to counteract the quality of 
Sentience, it should continue in the Body as long as the Body 
lasts (if it is a quality of the Body), As a matter of fact 
however, it does not so continue to exist. Hence the conclu¬ 
sion is that Sentience is not a quality of the Body. 

VUrtika on Sfi. (49). 

[P. 438, L. P to L. 17]. 

For the following reason also (Sentience cannot be a 
quality of the Body )—Inasmuch as qualities produced by heat 
etc. e<c.—says the Sutra. It is only when there is destruc¬ 
tion of the previous quality of a substance that there appears in 
it another quality incompatible with the former, e,g., the 
Red Colour appears (in the Jar) only after the destruction of the 
previous Quality of Dark Colour. In the Body however we do 
not find appearing any new quality, contrary to (incompati¬ 
ble with) tbe quality of Sentience all that is found is that 
there is total cessation of Sentience. You might assert that 
—“ In the Body also there does appear the new quality of 
insentience," But that would not be right,’ for the exact 
nature of such a quality cannot be determined ; the quality 
of ‘ insentience ’ that you speak of—is it some positive 
quality contrary to sentience ? or is it a mere negation of sen- 
tience ? If it were the former, then it could be so recognis¬ 
ed [which it is not] ;—if, on the other hand, it is a mere 
negation of sentience, then it cannot be regarded as a quality 
(appearing in the Body, in place of sentience). 

Bhasya on SQ. (50). 

[P. 183, L. 14 to P. 184, L. 1.] 

For the following reason also Sentience cannot be a qua¬ 
lity of tbe Body ;— 
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Sntra (50). 

FsOAUBB it PEBVADE^^l OVRR THE ENTIRE BoDT^* 

St. (50). 

As a matter of fact, like the Body, all its component parts 
also are pervaded by the appearanae of Santietice; and there 
is not a single part of the Body where Sentience does not 
appear; and under the circumstances, if Sentience belonged 
to the Body, this would mean that, like the Body, all ire 
component parts are sentient, and hence in each single per¬ 
son there would be several sentient beings t So that, just 
as the restriction in regard to Pleasure, Fain and Cognition 
[that the pleasure appearing in Beva^atta's body is felt by 
liim alone, and not by Yajiiada ta and so forth] is indica¬ 
tive of the fact that there are several sentient beings,—-one to 
each individual body,—so would it also be in regard to the 
single body [every component part of which being endowed 
with sentience, it would follow that there is restriction as to 
the Pleasure, <&c .3 of each such part; so that the pleasure 
appearing in one part of the Body would be felt by tliat part 
alone, and not by any other part of that same Body). 
a matter of fact however, no such thing actually Jmppens. 
Hence we conclude that Sentience is not a quality of the 
Body. 

Vartika on SH. (50). 

[P. 438, L. 19 to P. 439, L. 4]. 

For the following reason also Sentience cannot be a 
quality of tlie Body ,—it pervades etc, says the 
Suh^a. Like tlio Body, the component parts of the Body 
also are pervaded by the appearenoe of Sentience. “ What 

Var. P. 431J. meaning of this jyeroasion}''^ It 

means that no part of the Body is without 
S entience ; for the simple reason that (under t he Opponent’s 

• According, to the FUrisku'im, this Sutra cmitaiua the following argu¬ 
ment Sentience caimotbea specific quality of the Body—because it is a- 
quality that pervades over the whole of its substratam,—lik-e Sound.’ It 
iiieaniug of the Sutra was so clear and patent that 
tieMisyafcarffdid tut think it necessary to mention it,, and he put dowtt 
M y t iat inteiprotation of it whereby it hacaiue connected with, and introductory 

to, the following 
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tlieory) all parts of the Body would be equally capable of 
producing Sentience; so that like the Body, these parts also 
would be so many Sentient beings. “Yes, we grant 
that the parts of the Body are sentient.” That cannot be ; 
that would lead to a restriction of cognitions«that is, if like the 
Body, all its component parts were so many distinct sentient 
beings, then there would be a restriction as to their cogiii- 
tions [the cognition appearing in one part of the Body would 
have no connection with another part], 

Bhasya on SiL (51). 

[P. 184, L. 1 to L. 5]. 

[ Ohjp.clion'] It has been said that ‘ tliere is no part of 

the body where sentience does not appear;’ but— 

“this is not rightfor it is not found in suuh 
PARTS OF THE BODY AS HAIRS AND NAILS. (Su. 51). 

“ la hairs and in nails wb do not fail any sentience appear¬ 
ing; so that it is not right to say that it j^er-uadcs ocet* 
the entitle bodyJ^ 

VUrtika on Su. (51). 

[P. 439, L. 5.] 

“ The parts of the Body cannot be regarded as sentient, 
for no sentience is found in the hairs and in the nails. This 
Sutra is meant to be the statement of an example (against the 
Si<J<^hantm*8 argument).’’ 

Sutra (52). 

\^ A . nswer ^ —Inasmuch as the Body extends only 

80 FAR AS THE SKIN, THERE IS NO PtiSSIBILlTY OP SEN¬ 
TIENCE APPBABiNO IN SUCH THINGS AS HaIKS AND NaILS. 

(Su. 52). 

Bhasya on Su. (52). 

[P. 184, L.-7 to L. 9.] 

* Body * has been defined as " the substratum of Sense- 
organs ; * so that the Body, which is the receptacle of life, 

t The na^ appearing iu the printed text as part of the shouid form 

part of lk$ S Ura ; such being the reading of all S.i ira lexis. 
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mind, pleasure, pain and cognition, can be regarded as ex¬ 
tending only up to the skin ; hence it is natural that no 
Sentience wouM appear in the Hairs and Nails. The pre 
sence of such things as Nails and Hairs in the Body is due 
to the action of certain things [and they do not form constitu¬ 
ent parts of the Body}. 

Vartika on So. (52). 

fP. 439, LI. 8—9.] 

Jnasmuch as ^c. ^e. —says the 8utra. Hairs and Nails 
are things that are only in contact with the Body, and not 
its constituent parts. Hence there is no possibility (of sen¬ 
tience appearing in them). 

JBhSsya on SH. (53). 

[P. 184, L. 9 to L. 13.] 

For the following reason also Sentience cannot be a 
quality of the Body:— 

Satra (53). 

Because it n-irpaES in character from the quali¬ 
ties or THE Body— (Sa. 53). 

Qualities belonging to the Body are of two kinds—(1) Im¬ 
perceptible, fi.g, Gravity, and (2) Perceptible by the senses, 
e.g. Colour, &o. Sentience is a quality of a totally different 
kind from the said qualities : It cannot be regarded as im¬ 
perceptible, because it is capable of being sensed (felt) by itself; 
nor can it be regarded as perceptible by the senses, because it 
IS cognisable by the Mind.* From this it follows that Sen¬ 
tience is the quality of a substance totally different from 
the Body. 

V&rtika on SU. (53). 

[P. 439, LI. 12—14.] 

Qualities of the two are of body kinds—(1) Some are per¬ 
ceptible by the external Sense-organs, e.g. Colour, &c., and 
(2) some are beyond the senses, e.g. Gravity. Sentience is a 
quality of a totally different kind ; it cannot be regarded as 

-The correct order appeere jin the Vdrjhta-eee below. The right rtad- 
mg would appear to be ^^ipnitWT 
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perceptible by the external sense-organs, because it is self-appre¬ 
hended-, nov can it be regarded as beyond the senses, because 
it is actually perceived by means of the Mind. 

From all this it follows that Sentience cannot be a quality 
of the Body. 

Sutra (54). 


“ What is urgeu is not bight; as 
thebe is diefbbencb in characteb among Ooloub and 
OTHER QUAUTIES (BELONGING TO THE BoOt). (Su. 54). 


Bhasya on Su. (54). 

[P. 184 LI. 15—16.] 

“ Just as, evenithough differing in character from one 
another, Colour and the other qualities do not cease to be 
Qualities of the Body,—in the same manner. Sentience also, 
Ltgh difteri-g in Anracter from Colour the othor 

qualities, need not cease to be a quality of the Body. 

tika on SS. (54). 


[P. 439, LI. 24-18.] 

Colour &c., though differing from one another, yet 
remain qualities of the Body; similarly Sentience, though 
differing from Colour, could still remain a quality of the 

Body.” 

Sutra (55). 


r^nsujflr]—I nasmuch as Colohb and the othee 
QUALITIES (op the Body) abb perceptible by the Senses, 

thebe IS NO INCONGRUITY IN 'imBSE (BELONGING TO Ml 


Body). (Su. 55). 

Bhasyet on SB- (55). 

[P. 184, L. 18 to P. 1S5, L. 2.] 

Xona’ iTmirof t'bl two kfnd. (mautbued under Su. 
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53); and Seafcienoe also, differing from Colour &c., slionld 
fall within the liinifs of these two kinds, if it were really a 
quality of the Body;—as a matter of fact, however, Sentience 
is found (as shown under Sti. 5^^) to lie beyond the limits 
of the said two kinds;—-hence it follows that Sentience 
cannot be a quality of the Body. 

Though the fact of S^-ntience not belonging to the Body 
has already been established by what has been said above 
(in Section 3) in regard to Cognition not belonging to 
Material Substances, or Sense-organs, or Mind,—yet it has 
been dealt with over again (in the present section), for the 
purpose of stating additional arguments (such as pertain to 
the Body specifically); speciall}'' because the more is truth 
investigated the more fully established it becomes, 

Vartika on Su (55). 

Inasmuch as Goloxir —says the Sulra, What the 

SGtra points out is the fact that the Qualities of the Body 
fall under two heads. In regard to the difference among 
Colour &c., there is not possible either any universal afifinna- 
tion [such as ‘all that differ from one another in being gesta- 
ted or smelt &c. &c. must belong to the Body ’], or any univer¬ 
sal negation [such as ‘ all that differ from one another in being 
gestated or smelt &o., cannot belong to the Body ' ] ; hence 
among these there is mere ‘ difference of character’; and thus 
there is no premiss—either universal afifirmative or universal 
negative—that could prove that Sentience is a quality of 
the Body, Hence the analogy put forward (in Su, 54) does 
not hold good. 

The reasons that we can deduce from what is said in the 
present section are the following:—(a) ‘ Sentience cannot 
be a qtialiby of the Body,—because while there appears no 
other cause, and there does not appear any other contrary 
quality, it does not continue to exist as long as the Body 
lasts,—just like the warmth of water,’—The fact of Senti¬ 
ence pervading the entire body (put forward in Su. 50) is 
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tiot an argiinient (in support of the conclusion that * Senti¬ 
ence does not belong to the Body’); it has been put forward 
only with a view to point out that the theory that Sentience 
belongs to the body involves the incongruity of having to 
admit the presence of several sentient beings in the same 
body. (h) * Sentience cannot be a quality of the Bodyj 
—because it is not perceptible by means of an external organ^ 
—like Pleasure &c.’ 

What is dealt vrith in this Section has already been 
fully dealt with before ; why should it have been introduced 
again ? ” 

It has been re-introduced, because the move is truth invest¬ 
igated the more fullg established it becomes. 


End of Section (&)• 

Section (6). 

[Sutras 56—59.] 

Treating t f the Mind. 

BhUsya on Su. (56). 

[P. 136, L. 2 to L. 9.] 

The character of Apprehension having been examined, 
it is now the turn of Mind to be examined; and the question 
arising—Is there only one Mind in each body, or several 
—[the answer isj 

The Mind must be one only ; since there is non- 
SIMDLTANEITY OP CoGNlTIONS. (Su. 56>. 


• It has been explained in JSii. that ‘the nou-cjiinuitaueity o£ Cogni¬ 

tions is the indicative of Mind 5 * this would be true^if there were several Miuda 
in a body, or if the Mind were of large dimensions. The present enquiry is under¬ 
taken lor the purpose of finding ouc some means of concentrating the Mind } 
aitempts at concei/lration could be fruitful only if there were only one Mind ; if 
there were eeveial Minds, there need be no attempt at concentration ; no abstrac- 
ti 'D of tlie Miud or Meditation would be possible. 
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There are two kinds of '^non-simnltaneity of cognitions’ 
—(1) the non-siranltaneity of several cognitions produced 
through the same Sense-organ, and (2) the non-simultaneity 
of cognitions of several things produced though several 
Sense-organs. Of these two the former is not what is spoken 
of as indicating the singleness of the Mind,—this ^non- 
simultaneity ’ being due to the fact that one Instrument 
(such as Sense-organs are) can, by its very nature, accomplish 
only one thing at a timeit is the latter ^ non-simultaneity * 
of the cognitions of several things through several Sense- 
organs that ia regarded as indicating the singleness of 
Mind. How does that non-simultaneity indicate the 
singleness of Mind?’" If there were several Minds, it 
would bo possible for several Sense-organs to be in contact 
with several Minds simultaneously; whereby there should be 
several cognitions appearing (through these contacts) at one 
and the same time;—but this never happens;—hence the 
conclusion is that, inasmuch as cognitions of things appear 
only one after another—and never simultaneously—there 
is a single Mind (in one body). 

Vartika on Sn. (56). 

[P. 440, L. 9 to L. 17.] 

Ipprehension has been duly examined; it is now the turn 
of the Mind, which we proceed to examine; and the question 
arising—Is there only one Mind to each Body, or there are 
several Minds ?—the answer is —The Mind must be one only 
It is a patent fact that Cognitions appear only 
one after another; and this fact proves the singleness of 
Mind. How ? ’’ If there were several Minds, it would 
be possible for each of the several sense-organs to be in 
contact with the Mind simultaneously ; and as several objects 
may be lying near, it would be possible for the several cog¬ 
nitions of these several objects to appear at 5ne and the sarne 
time. 

That ‘ non-simultaneity of cognitions,’ which is found in 
the case of the cognitions of several things by means of one 
sense-organ, is not what is regarded as indicating the single- 
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BBSS of the Mind; because that * non-simultaneity ’ is due to 
other causes j that is, it is due to another Cause, in the shape 
of the nature of the ‘ Instrument’ (which can accomplish only 
one thing at a time ; and the Sense-organ is an inslnimeHi). 

Su(r(t (5?). 

[Olijeciion ]— “What has bekn AssF.KTKb is kot 

RIGHT ; FOE AS A MA'ITEE OP FACT WS DO PKHOKIVB 
8EVBKAL AOTlOtlS ^COGNITIONS) AOTUALIiT APPEARING SlJaUt- 
TANEOUSDT.” —(Sh. 57). 

Lhasyc on Su, (57). 

[P. 185, LI. 11—14.] 

“ [When the pupil perceives his Teacher going in the 
forest] he has the following notions,—‘ this Teacher reads— 
walks—bolds the water-pot—looks at the path—hears tho 
sounds proceeding from the forest—becomes frightened—keeps 
on the lookout for signs of serpents or tigers—remembers the 
place of destination* ’;—he does not notice any order of 
sequence among these cognitions; so that all these may be 
regarded as appearing simultaneously and heuee it fol¬ 
lows that there are several Miuds.” 

Varlika on Su. (57). 

What has befi-H asserted is not right, etc. efc.“--says the 
SQtra.' The rest iS clear in the Bhasyu. 

Sutra (58). 

[Answer]—T he said ristiCEPTioN is like the per¬ 
ception OF THE S’IKE-CIECLE; AND IS DOE TO THE BAPIDIIT 
OP MOTION —(SQ. 631. 

JBhasya on SS. (58). 

[P. 185, L. 16 to P. 186, L. 9.] 

In the case of the whirling fire-brand, even though there 
is sequence among the several perceptions of the fire, yet it 
is not perceived, by reason of the extreme rapidity of mo¬ 
tion ; and the sequence not being perceived, there arises the 

• The Tmparya adopts the reading and explains it as wqsut. 

The right reading appears to be that found in the Puri Ms. B. 
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idea of the continnity (of fire in revolution), which gives 
rise to the notion that there is a single circle of -fire ; —simi¬ 
larly in the case of cognitions also, Sequence, even though 
present, fails to be perceived by reason of the rapidity of the 
cognitions or actions ; and the Sequence failing to be per¬ 
ceived, there arises the notion that the actions (or cogni¬ 
tions) appear simultaneously, 

** But is the notion of the simultaneity of cognitions 
due to the non-perception of sequence in them ? Or, is the 
perception of simultaneity due to the actual existence of 
simultaneity ?—You do not show any cause for accepting the 
one or the other view in preference to the other : [so that 
the matter must be open to doubt].” 

We have already explained that cognitions of several 
things, due to the action of the sense-organs, appear one after 
tlie other; and this cannot be denied, being directly per¬ 
ceptible by each man for himself. Further, whenever we 
tliink of a number of things seen or heard before, our 
ideas of them always appear one after the other, and never 
simultaneously, and from this also we can infer (that the 
cognitions in the case cited in Su. 57 are not simultaneous). 

Jn the case of the cognitions of syllables, words and sen¬ 
tences, and those of their meanings, sequence fails to be per¬ 
ceived by reason of rapidity. “ How so ? ” [As a mat¬ 
ter of fact the phenomenon involves the following process] 
•—when the several syllables composing a sentence are pro¬ 
nounced, there appears one auditory perception in conuec- 
tion with each one of those syllables,—then the hearer recog¬ 
nises one or several syllables as forming a word ^—having 
recognised the word, he ponders over it,— by this pondering 
he recalls the meaning of that word,—ponders over a num¬ 
ber of words as constituting one h iving cognised 

the meanings of the words as syntactically connected, he re¬ 
cognises the meaning of the sentence.—Eventhough .there are 
so many cognitions involved (in the process of our comprehen¬ 
sion of the meaning of a sentence), yet by reason of the rapid¬ 
ity with which they appear, their sequence fails to be per¬ 
ceived. This example explains the ordinary notion of simul¬ 
taneity that people have in regard to Cognitions. 

[While the above facts cannot be gainsaid by eitlier 
party],—in support of the contrary view—that Cognitions do 
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actually appear simultaneously, there is no instance ■vsrhioh is 
free from doubt (and admitted by both parties), on the 
strength of which it could be inferred that there are several 
Minds in a body. 

VSrftIca on SQ.(58). 

[P. 440, L. 19 to P. 441, L. 5]. 

The following Sutra supplies the answer to the foregoing 
Shtra: The said perception etc. etc .—says 

■ the Sutra. Just as in the whirling fire¬ 
brand, the sequence, even though present, is not perceived,— 
so also in the case of cognitions, the sequence, even though 
present, is not perceived, by reason of rapidity. There is 
no instance, admitted by both parties, of the simultaneous 
appearance of several cognitions,—on the strength whereof 
we could admit that there are several Minds. 

Sutra {b9). 

For riasons already mentioned, the Mind 
MOST be atomic. (Stl. 59). 


Bhasya on Su. (59). 

[P. 186, LI. 11—12J. 

That Mind is atomic, and that it is owe)—both these pro¬ 
perties of the Mind follow from the 

m’ftona. If the Mind were something largr, then it would 
le possible for it to be in contact with several sense- 
o^ns at one and the same time ; and this should give rise 
to several Cognitions simultaneously. 

Vdrtika on SQ. (59). 


[P. 441. LI. 7-8]. 

For reasons eic.-says the Sutra. That the Mind is ato¬ 
mic is to be deduced from those same reasons that have been 
put forward in support of the view that it is one only. 

End of Secti -n (6). 
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Section (7). 

[Sutras 60—72.] 

The Body is formf^d nnder iks hiflaence 
of the Unseen Fores {of DesHny), 

3hdaya on SU. (60). 
fP. 186, L. 12 to P. 1S7, L. 9.j 

^ The Mind, along with the Sense-organs, is found to 
operate only Trithin the Body, never outside the Body ; of 
the cognising person also, all experiencing of objects, consist¬ 
ing of apprehension &o, is found to occur only in the 
Body ; so also his acquiring of the desired and abandoning 
of the urideeired ihing,—and ah other operations carried on 
by man. Withr egard to the Body, there is a diversity of opinion, 
which gives rise to the following donbt:—Js the formation 
of the man’s Body due to his * Karman^^ or, is it 

® Since the Mind operates onij in th« Body, it rs only right that the exact 
patnre of the Body s-hoidd he examined after the clmracter o-f the Mind has been 
discussed,—says the Vartika. An examination of the Mind requires an examina¬ 
tion of its receptacle, Body, also—the Thtparya adds. 

The use of the present enquiry consists in the detennining the relation of a 
particular Soul with a particular Body, and the birth and Final Release of that 
Soul, as also what is called ‘ Death.^ If we cam prove that the connection of the 
Soul with the Body is due to the past deeds of that Soul, all tlicse phenomena 
become explained; thus alone is use found fot the law.^ relating to the dufies of 
the several castes and conditions of man. Tfuiait is that all that has gone before 
in the Nyayasutra becomes justified— 

Man’s experiences occur in the Body - the Mind, like all Sense organs, 
functions in the Body ; and these facts can be explained only on the 1 asis of 
Man 8 body being due to his past deeds. Hence the necessity of the present 
enquiry. It would seem that the proper cccasion for this investigation was the 
Section that dealt with the Body itself. But it comes in more naturally in 
connection with the Mind, wijich is tile principal instrument of all man's pleasure, 

.Siime pa.iple think that the Body of the child is due to the 

Karman, not of the child itself, hnt of the Father. But this is not right ; because 
the Body of man must be the product of the acts of that person who regards 
that Body as himself, and acts for the experiences obtained through and in that 
3ody.— Var4ha7kana, 
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tbe product oE the material substances, independent of any 
' Karman'^ Wo bear several opinions expressed on this 
point. The truth on this point is as follows ;— 

Sutra (CO). 

The KoiiiiATioN op the Bony is doe to the pbesist- 

ENOE OP THE EPPEOT OP I’KEVIOUS ACTS.—Su. (GO). 

Tire term ‘ purvi/critani’ ‘ previous,’ stands for those 
(looda, or actions in the shape of the ‘ Activity of Speech, 
Cognition and Body,’that were done (by the person) in his 
previous body;—the ‘ effect ’ of the said‘acta’ consists of 
Merit and Demerit produced by them; — the ‘ anubandha,’ ‘per- 
Hiatente,’ of tliat ‘ effect,’ means the continuing of it as subsist¬ 
ing in the Souliiml t’lo ormation of the Body is out 
of the material substances ns operated upon by the said 
‘ jiersislence of Meiitd Demerit.,'' and not 
lilui. i>. tH7. in,it,substances by themselves. 

That jrarticular Body belongs to a Boul subsisting in which 
tlur Soul regards it as 1,’ attached to which and desiring 
experiences in which that Soul obtains the various kinds of 
objects and acquires (brings about) Merit and Demerit; 
ami when this Body falls off (on dealt), another is bi’ougnb 
into existence by the force of the ‘ Pnoacnlty ’ in the shape 
of the said ‘ Merit and Deiuerit ’ along with (and operating 
upon) the material substances; when this second body has 
come into existence, there go on again actions for the 
fulfilment of the man’s purposes, just as in the previous 
body ; and the man’s activities go on as in the previous btdy 
All this phenomenon is possible only on the basis of the 
assumption that the production of the Body is out of qhe 
material sub.stancos as o[>orated upon by the Soul s acts. In 
the case of such objects as the chariot and the like, we find 
that being intended for the accomplishment of man a purpose, 
they are brought into existence out of such matter sub¬ 
stances as are opoi’ated u[)on by man’s quality in the shape 
of Effort’, and on the analogy of this we can infer that the 
Body, being meant to accomplish the man’s purposes, comes 
into existence out of such material substances as are operat¬ 
ed upon by some qualities belonging to the man (such for 
instance as his Merit and Demerit), 
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Vsrlilta on Sti. (60) 

[P. 441, L. S to P. 442, L. 20.] 

The Mind along with the Sense-organs, operates in the 
Body ;* so that when we discuss the nature of the Body, it 
may be regarded as the discussion of Mind; hence we 
proceed with the discussion of the Body; the question being 

_la the production of the Body brought about by material 

substances independently of the ‘ Knrman ' of the Soul, or 
is it brought about by them, as influenced by this Karman? 
This doubt arises on account cf the difference of opinion 
on the point; we have heard of diverse opinions expressed 
about it. 

The truth is that— The formation of the Body ^c. ^c. 

_Bays the Sutra. The term ‘ previous acts ’ stands for those 

actions, in the shape of the activity of Speech, 'hgnition and 
Sody, that were done by the person in his pretiious Body ;—the 
*■ efect ‘ of the said acts consists of Merit and Demerit /.roduced 
hy them—the ‘anubandha ’ 'persistence ' of that ' effect ’ means 
the continuing of it as subsisting in the Soul. That there are such 
effects as ‘ Merit and Demerit ’ is shown by the fact that 
the time of fruition (appearance of the results) of man’s 
acts is not fixed; that is, it is nob certain whether the effects 
of a man’s acts will accrue to him during the present life or 
in another world, and in another birth. When the material 
substances are influenced by the said Merit and Demerit, 
they bring about the Body, which is not brought about by 
the material substances by themselves. 

How is it that Karman, which is called ‘ Merit and 

.TT- r. Demerit,’ does nob bring about its effect at 

Var. P. 442. ^ ^. 

the same time as (i.e., immediately after) 

itself 

^ Both edition reads ( by which the meaning would be * the Mind 

fuQCtions in the Body which is eqripped with the Sense-organa’. The Bhd»s/a 
atid the Tdiparjfa both have hence we have adopted this reading. 
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Who says that it does not bring about its effect ? All 
that we mean is that the time of fruition is uncertain: When 
all the various causes bearing upon the thing are present, 
and while present they are not obstructed in any way, then 
certainly the act does bring about its effect immediately 
after itself; and in cases where the action does not bring 
about the effect immediately, this is due to the obstruction 
caused by the peculiar circumstances attending the Karmic 
residuum that is undergoing fruition ; that is, a present act 
fails to bring about its effect immediately, because it is 
obstructed by that Karmic residuum of the man which is 
undergoing fruition,—that Dharma and Adharma 
whose effects have not been already experienced;—or the 
non-appearance of the effects of actions at all times may some* 
times be due to the obstruction caused by the fructifyiniy 
Karmic residuum of other living b ings, whose experiences 
are akin to those in question;—or again, the non-appearance 
of the effects may be due to the acts being obstructed by 
the acts of those other living beings who would be sharers in 
the ‘Karman * of the man in question ;*—or because such aux¬ 
iliary causes as Merit and Demerit are not present at the 
time 5—or Merit aud Demerit do not bring about jtheir effect 
at all times,as theauxiliary causes themselves are obstructed by 
the acts of other living beings. In fact this process of 
* Karman * is incomprehensible, and it cannot be previously 
determined by human beings; what we have been pointing 
is only by way of illustration. 

What is the reason in support of the Proposition that 
it is only such material substances as are influenced by 
Karman and not those that are nob so influenced, —that 
bring about the Body ? _ 

• Kg., the effect of the good acts of a man are are apt to be nullified by the 
evil deeds of his wife or son. 
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We state the reason as follows:—(A) * The Body must 
be the product of such material substances as are influenc¬ 
ed by a specific quality of the Soul,—because while 
being a product, it is capable of fulfilling the Soul’s 
purpose—all that is capable of fulfilling the Soul’s pur¬ 
pose is found to be the product of such material substances 
as are influenced by the specific quality of the Soul,— 
e.g. the Chariot which is capable of fulfilling a man’s purposes, 
is found to the product of substances influenced by the 
specific quality of the Man, in the shape of his effort,—the. 
Body is also found to be just such hence the Body must 
be the product of substances influenced by something else.’ 
Or (B) ‘ Because it is the source of pleasure and pain, like 
the Jar and such things’;—(C) ‘because it is a product, 
like the Chariot &c.’;—and (Dj ‘because while being percep¬ 
tible by an external organ of perception, it is endowed with 
Colour and such other qualities, like the Jar.’ [For these 
several reasons the Body must be the product of substances 
influenced by the Merit and Demerit of the Man], 

BhOsya on Su. (61). 

[P. 187, L, 9 to L. 13. j 

On this point the Atheist argues as follows : — 

Sutra (61). 

*' The FORMATtOK OF THE BoUYOHT OP MATERtAI, SOB- 
STANOES IS EXACTLY LIKE THE PRODUCITON OP MATE¬ 
RIAL BODIES OUT OF MATERIAL SUBSTANCES.” Su. (61>. 

“ From out of material substances themselves—independ¬ 
ently of ‘Karman’—are produced material bodies, in the 
shape of Sands, Pebbles, Stones, Orpiment and Soot; and 
they are taken up (by men) on account of their being capa¬ 
ble of accomplishing the purposes of man. In the same 
manner the Body, being produced out of material substances 
independently of man’s ‘ Karman,’ would be taken up by him, 
of account of its being conducive to his purposes.” 
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V3r(ika on SQ. (61). , 

[P. 442, L. 21 to P. 443, L. 5.j 

On this point the Atheist argues as follows “ The 
formation of the Bodij etc-, etc.—From out of material 
substances themseloes—independently of Karma—are produced 
material bodies, in the shape of Sands, Pebbles, Stones, Orpi-- 
ment and Soot, and are taken up on account of their being 
capable of accomplishing the purposes of man, and the Body 
also would be similarly produced. This Sutra is meant to 
point out the invalidity of the premiss—‘ because the Body is 
conducive to man’s purpose *—(which has been put forward 
by the Sid^hantin in the Variika, p. 442, LI. IS—16).” 

Sutra (62). 

Tais CAHNOT BE ACCEPTED ; BECAUSE WHAT IS URGED IS 
BTIIX TO BE PROVED— (SQ. 62). 

Bhasya on Su. (62). 

Just as it is still to be proved that ‘ the formatfon of the 
Body is independent of Karman,’ so is it still to be proved that 
* the production of Bands, Pebbles, Stones, Orpiment, Soot 
and such things is independent of Karman ’; so that being itself 
still to be proved, the said premiss cannot serve as a valid 
reason. 

Vartika on Su. (62). 

(P. 443, L. 5 toL. 13], 

If what is urged in Su. 61 is meant to be a reason (put 
forward as proof of the conclusion that ‘ the Body is pro 
duced independently of Karman ’), then, it cannot be admitted 
as a valid reason, being, as it is a mere statement of an ex¬ 
ample. If, on the other hand, the reasoning is meant to be. 

_‘material substances, independently of Karman, bring about 

the Body,—because they are capable of accomplishing man’s 
purpose,—like Sand &o.’,—then, this cannot be accepted be~ 
cause what is urged is still to be proved. Just as it is 
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he proved tliat the Body is produced out of material sub¬ 
stances, irrespectively of Karman, so is it still to be proved 
thatthe production of Sand &o. is independent of Karman (Des¬ 
tiny). In fact, that the production of Sand &c. also is doe to 
^Karman’ is proved by the same reason (of this being conduc¬ 
ive to man’s purposes). And in support of this conclusion we 
have the instance, admitted by both parties, of the Chariot 
which is found to be produced oiit of substances influenced 
by a specific quality of man; and there is no such instance 
available in support of the conclusion that the production of 
anything is independent of Karman. 


Bhn§ya on Sn. (63), 

[P. 187, L. 17 to P. 188, 6.] 

What has been urged (in SQ. 61) in regard to the ‘ pro¬ 
duction of material bodies out of material substances - 
any analogy between this and the case in question 


THEBE IS NONE ; BEOiO.SE PARENTS ABB THE CAUSE 
OP FOEMATION (oP THE BoDY). (Su. 63). 

What has been urged by the Atheist bears no analogy to 
the case in question. “ Why ? ” Because the ‘ material 
bodies mentioned (Sands &c.) are produced without seeds; 
while the Body is always produced from seeds. The term 
parents stands for the ovule and semen, which constitute 
the s^ds (of the Body); and what brings about the birth 
Of the Body out of the material substances in the mother’s 
womb are—(1) that ‘Karman’ of the personality himself, 
which IS conducive to the experiences to be gOne throuo-h bv 
him in the mother’s womb, and (2) the ‘ Karman ’ of the Pa- 
Tents which is conducive to the experiences resulting from 
the birth oi the child. Thus it is established that there is 
connection with ‘ seeds (in the shape of Semen and Ovule). 


Varpihi on SQ. (63). 

[P. 443, L. 13 to L. 19.] 

What has been urged above in regard to ‘ the formation of 
maitrial bodies out of material substances ’ bears no analogy 
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to the case in question^ ^ because Parents are the cause of the 
production of the JBodi/J* The term ‘ Parents * stands for 
the ovule and semen. The ‘Karman ’ (Destiny) of the Parents, 
conducive to the experiences resulting from the birth of the 
child,—and the Karman of the personality conducive to the 
experiences to be gone through in the mother s womb,—both 
these Earmas conjointly bring about the birth of the Body 
in the mother s womb. It is in this manner that the * con* 
nection of the seeds * is established ;* and it is on account 
of this connection of the seed that the child born belongs to 
the same genus as its parents. 

Sutra (84), 

AND SO ALSO IS THE VOOD, — (SQ. 64). 

Bhasya on Su. (64), [P. 188, L. 8 to L. 14.] 

* the Cause of the formation of the Body ’—this has to be 
added, being the principal clause (of the sentence of which 
Sutras 6S and 64 are component parts), 

‘Food’ is what is eaten and drunk; and the juices,, 
brought about by the digestion of the food; entering into the 
seed embedded in the mother’s womb, undergo development 
along with that seed ; and in that seed there is as much 
development as sufidces for the accretion of the necessary 
aggregate ;—the accretion thus formed goes on to develop 
into such aggregates as (1) the cell, (2) the mass, (H) the 
foetus, (4) embryo,t (5) arteries, (6) head, and (7) feet &c., 
—and ultimately into what comes to be the substratum of 
the sense-organs ;—when the foetus has been formed, the 
juices of the food are absorbed by it through the umbilical 
cord, and it continues to grow till it becomes fit for being 
born. No such development is found to occur in the case 
of food lying in the dish (and nob eaten by a person): From 
ali this it follows that the development of the Body of the 
child is dependent upon the /carman (Destiny of the 
Parents). 

* tfW is th« right reading. 

f From (1) to (4) are the names of the several shapes of the developing 
foetus—says the Tdtpavrja. 
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VOrlik'i on SQ, [64). 

[P. 44 a, L. 21 to P. 444, L. 5.] 

Also because food is the cause of the ‘production of the 
jPo^?y_.guoh ig the complete sentence. It is also meant to be 
a circumstance that puts the case of the Body on a totally 
different footing from that of Sands, Pebbles &c. ‘ Food ’ is 
what is eaten and drunk; the digestion of 
Var. P. 444. these produces certain Juices; these go on deve¬ 
loping in the mother's body ; and aggregating into the shape 
of the foetus in the womb they come to form the Cell &c , 
and finally develop into Hands, Feet, &o., through the accre¬ 
tion of material substances influenced by * Karman ’ 
If the material substances were not influenced by Karman 
(when developing into the foetus), then similar devel¬ 
opment should attend the food in the dish also. There 
is however no such development of the food in the disb. 
Hence the conclusion is that in the formation of the human 
body, the material substances do stand in need of the influ¬ 
ence of Karman or Destiny. 

Su{ra (65). 

Speoially because, even when thtsicai. connect¬ 
ion IS PBBSENT, THEBE IS NO OEBTAINTY (iN TBE APPEAB- 
ANCE OF THE BFFECX). (SQ. 6.5). 

Bhasya on Sh. (65). 

[P. 188, L. I6toL, 13.] 

As a matter of fact, every connection of the Parents does 
not bring about conception; and the only explanation of 
this is that there is no conception when the necessary influ- 

* JTWf? *3 Ihe right reading j the senee being that—‘ i£ the DestiDy o£ the 
Parents had notbing to- do with development of the foetus, and this was due 
to the independent action of the luaterial substances themselves,—then the food 
in the dish should also develop into the foetus in the same manner as the food 
eaten by the mother. 
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mce of Karman (Destiny),is absent; and when this influence 
is present conception does take place. This is the only ex¬ 
planation possible of the said uncertainty of conception. 
If the material substances were independent {of any such influ¬ 
ence as DestiDy)| there should be certainty of conception;: 
for under that hypothesis, there would be no element want- 
ing in the causes necessary for the formation.of the Body. 

Varliha on SH. (65). 

[P. 444, L. 7 to L. 9.] 

Spedally because etc. etc .—says the Sutra. If in the for¬ 
mation of the Body, the material substances were independ¬ 
ent of Karman (Destiny), then, every cofinection of the 
parents should lead to the birth of a child. If, on the 
other hand, they are dependent upon Karman, the uncertainty 
becomes easily explained. 

Bhasya on Sii.{66). 

[P. 188, L. 18 to P. 189, L, 12.] 

Further, 

Just .as Kabman (Destiny) is the cause of the 

FORMATION OP THE BoOy, SO IS IT ALSO OP THE CONNECT¬ 
ION or THAT Body (with a farticdlak Soul).’*^ (Su. 56). 

It is, as a matter of fact, impossible for the Body to be 
formed out of the Earth and other material substances, 
independently of Destiny,—the Body consisting, as it does, 
of an aggregation, brought about by means of an arrange¬ 
ment or disposition, most difficult to encompass, of such 
(heterogeneous) components as—(1) the arteries through 
which the bodily humours and life-breath flow. (2) the buna- 

•This iSiitra anticipates the objection that, when a body is bom,it comes into 
contact with all Souls—since all are equally omnipresent,—so that a body should 
belong to all Souls equally. The answer is that, though in a general way all Soule 
are in contact with the Body, yet the special connection of the body with one in¬ 
dividual Soul is due to the Destiny of that Soul ; which Destiny de-terraines the 
exact body fit for the experiences in store for that Soul. 

Would it not he simpler to take the to mean that ‘the connection nf 

Parents Sklso 18 due to the Destiny of the Soul to be bora of these parents/ This 
would be more in keeping with the context. 
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ours of the body culminating in the semen, (3) the Tendon, Skin, 
Bones, Veins, Muscle, embryo and foetus, (4) head, arms and 
belly, (5) the thighs, (6) the Wind, Bile and Phlegm per¬ 
meating the Body, and (7) the mouth, throat,chest, stomach, 
intestines and bowels;—consequently we conclude .that its 
formation is due to Destiny. In the same manner if among 
the causes (bringing about the body) there is notliiiig that is 
related to any particular Soul, the Barth and other material 
substances that would constitute the body would be equally 
related to all the Souls—among whom there would be nothing 
to distinguish one from the other,—and there being nothing 
in the Barth &c. themselves that would connect them with 
any one Soul, and with the rest, the Body formed out of 
these would be tbe common substratum for the pleasure, 
pain and cognition of all the Souls;—as a matter of fact 
however, each Body is found to be connected with only one 
particular Soul; and the only explanation of this x^estriotion 
is that JTarman (Destiny) is a-cause that brings about the 
formation of the Body ; so that the Karmic residuum of each 
Soul being restricted to itself, it produces a Body fib for being 
the substratum of the experiences of that particular Soul in 
which the residuum subsists, and connects that body with 
that Soul, Thus it is found that just as Destinu is the couse 
of the formation of the Body^ so is it also of the connection 
of that Body iviih a f articular SouL What we mean by 
^ connection ’ is the relation that each Body bears to an 
individual SouL 

Vartika on SQ. (66). 

[P. 444, L. 8 to P. 445, L. 9.] 

Objection :—The connection with all Souls being equal, 
they should all have a common body,—there being nothing 
to restrict a body to any one Soul only.*' 

Answer: —If what you mean by this is that—One Body is 
related to all Souls, through conjunction brought about either 
by conjunction or by motion; and in the Body itself there 
is nothing that could restrict it to any one Soul; nor is there 
any thing in the Soul whereby any one Body could be the 
means of the experiences of that Soul only ; and yet such 
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restriction is actually found to exist; hence it behoves the 
Siddhantin to explain this restriction (of one Body to one 
Soul),”—then our answer to this is provided in the next 
Sutra : 

Justus Destiny etc, etc, —says the Sutra. That same 
Destiny which brings about the Body also serves to restrict 
the connection of that Body. If the formation of the Body 
were not due to Destiny, then we would have the incongrui¬ 
ties already noted above. “But to what is due the subsist¬ 
ence of the Destiny in a particular Soul?” If you mean 
by this that.—“ even if Destiny is what restricts the forma¬ 
tion of the Body, whence does the restriction of Destiny 

arise ? ”—then our answer is that it is due 

"Vir P 445 

to the restriction of the bringing about of its 
own connection ; that is, when one Soul becomes connected 
with one Body, the Destiny resulting from this connection 
belongs to that Soul. “But whence the restriction in regard 
to the connection ? This question shall persist in the same 
manner as that relating to the restriction of the Destiny.’’ 
Not so; for Mind is the muse of restriction; that is, the 
connection brought about by the Mind belongs to that Soul 
to whom the Mind belongs. “ The same question arises 
in regard to the Mind also ; the Mind being equally related 
to all Souls, whence the restriction?” Destiny itself is 
the cause of this restriction; the Mind belongs to that partic¬ 
ular Soul with whose Destiny it is bound up. “ How 
does this come about at the beginning of creation (when there 
is no Destiny)?” This objection has no force, since we 
do not admit of any such thing as the ‘ beginning of crea¬ 
tion;’ the world is without a beginning, as has been proved 
under Sutra 8-l-l» ; and the objection urged is applicable 
only if the world has a beginning, and not if it has 
none. 
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Sntrai67). 

By what has beb;n said in the preceding SCtea 

THE ABSENCE OE DNIVERSAUTT HAS EBBN EXPLAINED [le.^ 

SHOWN TO BE IMPOSSIBLE, INEXPLICABLE UNDER THE PuRVA- 

PAHSA (Sll. ^7)]* 

Shasi/a on Su. (67). 

[P. 1895 and 1+ to P. 190, and 15.] 

Wliat is called ^anii/ama\ ^absence of iiniYersality', lias 
been explained—by wliat lias been said in the precedint^ 
Sutra,—^just as Destiny is the cause of the formation of the 
Body so is it also of the connection of that Body with a 
particular Soul/—as impossible and inexplicable under the 
theory that the formation of the Body is 7iot due to Destiny, t 

Q. “ What does, Niy^ama^ * Uniyersality/ mean here ? ** 

A. What is called * Universality ’ here is the idea that 
the body of one Soul is the same as that of all Soids ; so that 
what is meant by ^mnyamaf ‘absence of Universality/ is diversi^ 
ty^ distinction^ peculiarity^ —i.e., the idea that the body of one 
Soul is diferent from that of another,X 

® All the commentaries explain this Sutra as aimed against the followiTug 
SSiikhya-doctrine The formation of the Body is not due to Destiny ^ it is due 
to the functioning of Primordial Matter-; this Prim )rdial Matter, through its 
own inherent activity, independently of Mndt, Domerit t&e,, evolves the several 
products.” 

The Sutra has been rendered according to the e’^planation provided by the 
Commentators. Would it not be simpler to render it as follows—* What has been 
said disposes of the objection that there could be no restiriction as to which Soul 
should have which Body.’ 

have adojHed the readiug-^jqipiJ^'Prfirrrwf . 

viliich has been adopted by the X<itptirj/a j according to which 
and the Virtilca, this sentence should be construed that 

wf .The Tdtparya explains the purport 

as follows—‘The absence of Universality—he., the fact that no single Body can be 
common to all Souls-that has been described in the preceding Sutra—Aas &<!?< 5 w 
€xplamed--i.e.i shown to be impossible under the theory that the formation of the 
Body is brougiit about by material aub-jtaacas iudependently of any such influence 
as that of Destiny.’ 

J Niyama stands for U>tiversalUyy the idea of all Souls having a cornmoEi 
body ; ‘ Aniyaina* means non-universality^ the idea that one Soul has one body and 
another a totally different one— Tdtparya, 
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As a matter of fact, we actually find such diversity or 
distinctions in the birth of bodies as (a) one is born in a high 
family, another in a low family, (i) one is praiseworthy 
and another blameworthy, (c) one is full of diseases while 
another is free from diseases, (d) one is complete while 
another is maimed, {(i) one is full of sujffering while another 
is fall of happiness, (/) one is endowed with excellent charac¬ 
teristics of man while another is quite the contrary, (g) one 
is endowed with good properties while another possesses 
bad properties, (h) one has efficient and another weak 
sense-organs. [These are the cruder differences ordinarily 
perceptible] there are several subtler differences, which are 
innumerable. All this diversity in the birth of Bodies can be 
due only to the Destiny attaching to each individual Soul 
(which determines the character of the Body into which that 
Soul is going to be born). On the other hand, if there were 
no such diverse Destinies, attaching to individual Souls, (as in¬ 
fluencing the birth of the Body), then—there being no 
difference among the Souls theniaelves, and the Barth and 
other material substances (as eonstituting Primordial Matter) 
being the same in all cases, and there being nothing in these 
substances to lead to any restriction,—it would come to this 
that all bodies belong to all Souls. As a matter of fact how¬ 
ever, the life of Souls is not found to be so (that is, such as ail 
bodies belong to all Souls). Hence the conclusion is that 
the formation of the Body cannot but be due to the influence 
of Destiny. 

Further, the separation (freedom^ of the Soul from the 
Body is also rendered possible by the possibility of the 
exhaustion of Karman (Destiny). That is to say, 
when the formation of the Body is due to Destiny, it becomes 
possiblet for the Soul to become separated (freed) from that 
body.—How ? ’’— Throvgh the possibility of the exhaustion of 
Destiny. It is possible for Destiny to be exhausted in the 
following manner :—Right Knowledge having destroyed Illu¬ 
sion, the person becomes free from all attachment,—ha 

® This appears as Sdtrd in the printed text. But no such Su|ra is found in 
the N^dyasUckl’nibafidha, nor iu Sutra Mss. 0. and D., nor in Vishvanatha'a 
Vritti. 

t For read as foaud in Puri Ms. B. 
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eommits no further deeds, by body, speech, or rafncf, which 
could lead to his re*birth ; so that there is no further aceumu* 
lation of Destiny, and all past accumulation becomes exhaust¬ 
ed by his passing through the experiences resulting there¬ 
from ; thus (in the absence of Destiny) there being nothing 
to bring about a further Body, when the present Body falls 
off. no further Body is formed, and hence there is no further 
bondage (for that Soul). If the formation of the Body were 
not due to Destiny,—as of the material substance (Primordial 
Matter) itself there can be no destruction,—there would be no 
possibility of the Soul ever becoming freed from tbe Body. 

Vartika on Sn. (67). 

[P.445,L. n to L. 19.] 

JBy ttihai has been said ^o. &c.—says the Sutra. " What 
is meant by Niyatna ? ” ‘ Niyama ’ stands for the notion 

that ‘ just as one body belongs to one Soul so does it belong 
to all Soulsso th&b a niyama, ‘absence of Universality' 
stands for diversity, distinction, the notion that ‘the body of 
one Soul is totally different from that of another.’ 

As a matter of fact, living beings are found to hare 
distinct bodies of varying kinds ; this could not be possible 
if the formation of bodies were due to material substances 
independently of Destiny; while (if it were due to Destiny), 
inasmuch as there is diversity in the Destinies of men, a 
diversity in the bodies would be only natural. 

The separation of the Soul from the Body is also rendered 
possible by the possibility of the exkamtio-n of Besliny. There 
are two causes of the Body— manifested and unmanifested ; 
of the Unmanifested cause, which is called ‘ Destiny, ’ there is 
exhaustion due to the experiencing of its results ; and when 
Destiny has been exhausted, material substances (the mani¬ 
fested causes), even though present, do not produce another 
body ; and hence Final Release becomes accomplished. If 
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Destiny had no inSuenoe (over the substances forming the 
Body)—the cause of the Body, in the sliape of the material 
substances, being eternal (indestructible), the destruction of 
what would render the Souls free and hence released ? 

Sitp'a ( 68 ). 

* If IT BE ASSERTED THAT—“ THE FORMATION OF THE 
Boor IS DUE TO ‘ ADRISTA ' £(a) ‘ NON-PEECEPTK'N, ’ OR (&) 

UNSEEN ftOALlTY] ”-THEN.<{0UE ANSWER IS THATJ IN THAT 

CASE, EVEN AFTER FINAL RELEASE - THERE WOULD BS 
LIKELIHOOD OF A BODT BEINO*PRODUCED. (Su. 68). 

Bhaaya, on Su. (68). 

[F. 390, L. 17 to P. 191, L. 15.] 

I^A] “ It is arfars/tajia, ‘non-perception,’ that is spoken 
of as udrista, (in the Shtj'a). As a matter of fact, the forma¬ 
tion of the Body is brought about by ‘ non-perception. ’ That 
is, as long as the Body has not been formed, the perceiver, 
being without a receptacle (abode), cmmot perceive things, the 
things to be perceived by him being of two kinds---(<i) the 
object (Sound, Taste, Odour &e.) and the diversity or difference 
between the Unmanifested (Primordial Matter) and the Soul \ 
—and it is (in view of this ‘ non-perception, ’ and) for this 
purpose (of accomplishing the perception of these two kinds 
of things) that the Body is brought into existence. Hence 
when the said perception (of both kinds of things) has been 
accomplished, the material substances have done all they bad 

* The printed text, as also the includes this clause also 

under the Sutra. But neither Vishvanatha nor any Sutra Ms. reads the Sutra so ; 
according to these the form of the Sutra is simplyi)ai-ars«. 
But from the (P. 181, LI. 10 &c.) it is clear Uiat the text of the Sutra is 

as printed. 

The Vdrtilm and the Ta{pary 9 explain this objection as proceeding from the 
Sankhya (A). The Bhasya latter on, P.191, L. lO, offers another explanation, 
whereby the objection is represented as coming from the Jaiua (B), 

The Tdtparya has explained the term ^Adrista’of the Satra, which the 
Bhasya says, is syaonymotis liere with non-perception/—to mean the 

non-perception of such objects of enjoyment as Sound and the like, as also the 
non-perception of the distinction betwooii SjuI and Matter. 
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to do (in connection with that perceiving Soul) and conse¬ 
quently do not produce any other Body for him ^ and in this 
manner the ‘ separation from Body ’ becomes possible. 

If you hold the above view, then our answer is that 
—in that case^ even aft&r Bhnal Melease, there 7 U 0 uld be 
lilcelihood of a further Body bnng born^ That is, there 
w(»uld be likelihood of another Body being prodiic- 
ed for that Soul. According to you, there is one 
* non-perception ^—i.e., impossibility of perception—while 
the Body has not been formed; and there is ‘ impossibility 
of perception ’ after the Body has ceased to exist,—which 
also is another ‘ non-perception —and between these two 
^ non-perceptions ^ there is no difference; so that, even after 
Final Release, inasmuch as ‘non-perception’ [which, according 
to yon, is the sole cause of the production of the Bod}*] 
would be there, there would be every likelihood of another 
Body being produced. 

‘‘ But the fact of the purpose of the Body-produdio-n 
having been accomplished forms the point of difference 
(between the two ‘non-perceptions).”’*^ 

This cannot be right; because as a matter of fact, we 
find production or accomplishment as well as non-accom¬ 
plishment. That is, if what you mean to urge is that— 
“When perception (of ordinary things, and of the difference 
between Soul and Matter) has been accomplished, the 
material substances have their purpose fulfilled, and as 
such, do not go to form another Body ; and this forms the 
point of difference [wherein one kind of ‘ non-perception/ 
that due to the cessation of the Body upon Final Release, 
differs from the other kind of ‘ non-perception/ that due 
to the non-existence of the Body, before it has been pro¬ 
duced],“—then, our answer is that this cannot be right; 
because we find production on accomplishment as well as 
on non-accomplishment; that is, as a matter of fact we find 
that Bodies are produced again and again (for the non- 
released Soul), even though the material substances have 
their purpose fulfilled by the Soul’s perception of the things 
of the world; and inasmuch as the Bodies produced 
again and again do not (always) bring about the perception 


® This 15 printed as Sutra. But no such Sutra is found anywhere. 
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of difference between Soul and Matter (which is the only 
purpose left to be accomplished for the Soul by these 
subsequent bodies)| the production of all these bodies must 
be regarded as purposeless. 

From all this it is clear that, under the theory that 
the creation of things is not due to Destiny, the formation 
of the Body vanvot be regarded as being for the purposes 
of * Perception ; while under the theory that the said crea¬ 
tion is due to Destiny, the formation of the Body can be 
rightly regarded as being for the purposes of * Perception as 
(under this latter theory) ‘ Perception’ consists in experience^ 
which is the result of deeds done (i e. Destiny). 

[B] The clause ‘ tadadrislakaritam ’ may be taken as 
representing the theory of other philosophers:— Adrista is 
the name of a particular quality of Atoms, which brings about 
action or motion ; it is when urged by this quality that the 
Atoms combine and bring about the Body; ’whereupon 
this Body is entered by the Mind, which also is urged to it 
by its own quality of * Adrist^i ’ ; and when the Body has 
become entered by the Mind then the Perceiver begins to 
have his perceptions/’ 

The answer to this theory also is that—‘ there is likeli¬ 
hood of another JBodtj being produced ’—since the Mind is not 
destroyed; that is, even after Final Release, there would 
be likelihood of a further Body being produced, as ‘ Adrista' 
the quality of Atoms, is indestructible (and hence persists 
even after Release). 

Vdrtika on Su. (68). 

[P. 44 , L. 1 to P. 448, L. 8.] 

It may be asserted that—it is due to adrista; that is, 
the formation of the Body is due to adrista^ the world 
* adrista * meaning adarshana, non-perception. That is, at 
the beginning of creation, Primordial Matter becomes active 
by reason of the SouTs purpose; and becoming thus active 
it brings about the Body undergoing modifications from 
the Mahat onwards; and it is only when the Body has been 
produced that the Perceiver perceives the things to be per- 
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ceived things to be perceived being of two kinds; (1) 
Objects and (2) difference between Soul and Matter ;. and 
■when this perception has been accomplished, Primordial 
Matter, having its work accomplished, does not act any 
further. Thus then, it is ‘ non-perception ’ (of Objects and 
of the difference between Soul and Matter) that should be 
regarded as the cause of the formation of the Body, since it 
comes about only when the former is present. 

In accordance with this theory,* even after Final Release 
there would he likelihood of a Body being Produced. Accord¬ 
ing to the above there are two kinds of ‘ non-perception 

a)t that which is regarded as the impossibiliti/ of percept 
tion, before the activity of Primordial Matter, and (2) that 
impossibility of perception which comes subsequently, after 
the formation of the Body has ceased;—now there is no 
difference between these two * non-perceptionsso that if, 
the formation of the Body be attributed to ‘ non-perception/ 
then it should come to this—just as Primordial Matter 
becomes active for the accomplishment of man’s purpose, 
before he has pereeiued the difference between Soul and 
Matter [this activity being due to ‘ non-perception ’ of difference 
between Soul and MatterJ,—so in the same manner, even 
after the Final Release of the Man, that matter should 
become active (by reason of 'non-perception ’ which is still 
there, in the shape of the impossibility of perceioing the objects 
of perception). But no such activity (after Final Release) is 
admitted (by the Sankliya), Hence the formation of Body 
cannot be attributed to 'non-perception/ 

^'But there will be this difference between the two 
^ non-perceptions that in the case of one the work has been 
accomplished.’^ 

® Bead ^ for 

t cfilWWt ^8 the right reading. 
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This cannot be right ;• because as a matter of fact we 
find material substances active, when their work has been 
accomplished as well as when it has not been accomplished : 
E.g. the first Body of the Soul having accomplished the 
work of the perception of Colour and such other objects of 
perception, the second and subsequent Bodies could nob 
be the means of bringing about the perception of Colour 
&e. (since this perception has been already accomplished); 
but this second and other subsequent bodies are actually 
found to be the means of the perception of Colour, Sound 
&o.;—and from this it is clear that material substances are 
active also after their work has been accomplished. Then 
again, tlie formation of the Body being for the accomplish¬ 
ment of the Soul’s pvirpose,—and this ‘ purpose ’ consisting 
of the perception of the difference between Soul and Matter, 
—since tiie second and subsequent Bodies do not accomplish 
this purpose, the formation of these must be regarded as 
purposeless. 

“What we mean by ‘non-perception’ (as the cause of 
Body-formation) is a particular kind of desire toperceioe" 

If you mean by this that— Non-perception does not 
mean absence of perception, it means only the desire to 
perceive, and no such desire can arise when Primordial Matter 
has accomplished its work in regard to the Person,”—-this 
is not right; because before the activity of Primordial 
Matter has set in, the said desire cannot appear; until 
Primordial Matter has actually evolved into Mahat &c., there 
can be no desire to perceive : how then can 

Var P. 447* 

any siicli desire be the cause of the said 
activity (of Primordial Matter)? By reason of omnipo- 
teuce, it is there at that time also/’ If you mean by this 

® The right rcadiog is 
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that—Primordial Matter is endowed with all cansal poten¬ 
cies* and endowed with these potencies, which constitute 
its owh essencoj Primordial Matter is omnipresent; and 
since it is omnipresent, there is desire to perceive in the 
Matter, even before its activity has set in/'—then, this 
cannot be right; as in that case there would be no possibility 
of Final Release. Just as the Desire to Perceive is there 
(before activity), so also would the ^ Perception of Difference 
between Soul and Matter ’ be there (by reason of the omni¬ 
presence of Primordial Matter); so that (if during the 
activity of Matter also, the said Perception is there) 
there would be no Final Release at all. In fact while 
the Perception of Difference is there, there should be 
activity of Primordial Matterand your theory involves the 
furtheriocongruity that even when the Perception of Difference 
is there, the Desire to Perceive does, nob cease. Further, 
according to you that which exists never loses its being, so 
that where the Desire to Perceive exists (it can never cease), 
whence could there be Final Release ? Then again, 
Desire to Perceive and Perception of Difference being mutually 
contradictory, how* could they exist at one and the same 
time? 

If the Opponent were to say that what he means by ‘non- 
perception* is ajMna, Ignorance^ —he should be met with 
the following alternative:—What is ^ ajnanaf 'Ignor¬ 
ance* ? Is it absence of knowledge ? Or wrong knowledge ? 
‘‘ What do you mean by this ? ** If it is mere absence^ then 
no Final Release is possible, for before the activity of 
Primordial Matter, as also after its work has been accom¬ 
plished, this absence of knowledge will be there. * If, on the 

® Before the activity of Primordial matter there is absence cfhnovoUdge, of 
difference between Soul and Matter, and after Primordial Matter has done its work, 
there is ahmce of knowledge^ of ordinary things. 
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otlier hand, ^ajn&na^ stands for wmng knowledge^ that cannofc 
be right ; as before the activity of matter, no such wrong 
knowledge is present [there being no objects that could be 
known], Why should the wrong knowledge be absent 
(before the activity of Matter) ? ” For the simple reason 
that (according to the Sahhhya) wrong knovjledge i-s a quality 
of Baddhi (which is not present before the activity of 
Primordial Matter), Further, after Primordial Matter haa 
done its work, Buddhi would cease to exist; how then could 
its quality, wrong knowledge^ remain ? “ But in accord¬ 

ance with the theory that Products are ever existent, the 
Wrong Cognition is always present.By saying this yon 
set aside Final Release entirely. ** Why ? ” Because 
to hold that Wrong Knowledge is ever present means that 
Right Knowledge (which leads to Release) is ever absent* 
Further [if it be urged that Right Knowledge also is ever 
present, according to the Sankhya theory of every Product 
being ever-existent], Right Knowledge and Wrong Knowledge 
(being contradictories) can never exist at the same time; 
hence it cannot be right to hold that activity (which is preceded 
by Wrong Knowledge^ ex-hyp Hhesi) is for the accomplishment 
^ of Bight Knowledge. According to your theory there is 
nothing that is non-existent, —-and what is existent never 
loses its being ; so that all things being always existent, it 
behoves you to explain for the sake of what thing should 
Primordial Matter become active. If yon hold that tha 
activity of Primordial Matter is for the purpose of manifeating 
(what already exists in an unmanifested form),—-then tha 
question remains as before : Is this manifeaiaiion existent 
before the said activity ? or non-existent ? ** What is 

meant is that what was unperceived before (activity) becomes 

• the right reading. 
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perceived (after). ” When a thing becomes perceived, 
is there any fresh quality produced in it ? or does it become 
perceived without any such quality being produced ? If j’^ou 
hold that it is perceived after a particular quality has been 
produced in it, then this involves a self-contradictioii on your 
part. * If, on the other hand, you hold that it is perceived 
without any fresh quality being produced in it, then, it 
Var. P. 448. behoves you to explain why in that case, it is 
not perceived before (activity of matter). In 
fact howsoever much you may try, you can never explain the 
production of any fresh quality; while if you deny the pro¬ 
duction of a fresh quality, you cannot explain the per¬ 
ceptibility and imperceptibility of the thing. 

If, on the other hand, the formation of the Body is due 
to Destiny, then it is only right that for the purpose of bring¬ 
ing about the perception, material substances are influenced 
by the quality of the man (in the shape of his effort) and 
thus bring into existence his Body :—for unless the Body is 
produced, the Perceiver, being without an abode, cannot 
perceive things. 

Others have explained adrisia (to which the formation 
of the Body is attributed) as a quality of Atoms. In the 
case of these people also, there toould be likelihood of a Body 
being produced, also after Final Release, as what brings about 
the Body is a quality of Atoms (which is ever present); so 
that even after Pinal Kelease there could be a possibility of 
Bodies being produced, 

Sutra (69). 

Theue should be no seveeancb op connection,— 

THIS being dob to THE ACTION OP MIND.f (Sfl. 69). 

* The idea of anything being produced after is not compatible with the 
Sankbya theory of ‘ manifestation/ 

t This Suira is not fouud hi tlie Pori l&Gjra-Ms.j it is foond everywhere else. 
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BhUsya Sil. (69). 

[P. 191, L. 17 to P. 1911, L. 3.] 

[Another objection against the Jaina view, referred to in 
the latter part of the Bhasya on Su. 68 ] 

If the mind enters (into the Body) by virtue of ‘ adrista^ 
the Unseen Quality of the Mind, there should be no severance 
of connection (between the Mind and the Body). For under 
this view,* to what could the moving out of the Mind from 
the Body be due? Under our theory the said moving out 
(of the Mind from the Body, at death) is due to the fact 
that one set of Karmic Residuum (to wliicli the dead Body 
owed its existence) having been exhausted, another set of 
Karmic residuum (to which the next Body would be due) 
sets up its fruition.! “The moving out of the Mind 
would be due to the unseen quality {Adrisla) •, that same 
unseen quality which has been the cause of entranse (of the 
Mind into the Body) will also be the cause of its exit” 
This cannot be right ; for one and the same thing cannot be 
the cause of both lif» (which is what the entrance of Mind 
moans) and death (which is what is meant by the Mind’s 
exit); according to your view the same Unseen Quality would 
be the cause of both life and death; and this is absurd, 
Vartika on Su. (69). 

(P. 448, L. 10 to L. 15.] 

There should be no severance uf connection etc, says 
the Sutra. [The vie w traversed here is as follows]—“ Atoms 
combine, among themselves, by reason of their Unseen 
Quality, and having combined, they bring into existence the 
Diad and other products, down to the Body ; and this Body is 
entered by the Mind, through its own Unseen Quality.’’ 

Our answer to this is that what leads to the entrance of the 
Mind into the Body [i.e. the Unseen Quality] being eternal, 
by what could its exit (from the Body) be brought about ? 

® 18 better thaa 

t wfe? .rep^-Theae words have no connection with the pre¬ 

sent context. They are not found in the Puri Mss., nor in any other manuscript 
save one. 
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According to our theory, it is only right that upon the exhaus¬ 
tion of the (former) Karmic residuum, exit should be brought 
about by the (next) Karmic residuum and death should 
ensue. It will not be right to assert that the Unseen Quality 
of the Mind would be the cause of both {its entrance and 
cwi)because one and the same thing cannot be the cause 
of both life and death. 

Sfitra (70). 

Inasmuch as Death would not be possible, the 

Body should have to be kegabded as ever-lasting. 

(Stl. 70). 

£ha§ya on Su. (70). 

[P. 192, L. 5 to L. 8.] 

When, on the experiencing of the fruits (of all deeds) 
there is exhaustion of Karmic residuum and the Body 
falls off, it is called ‘ death ’; and under the influence of 
another Karmic residuum there is ‘rebirth.’ Now, if the 
formation of the Body were due to the material substancea 
themselves, independently of Destiny, what is it the exhaus¬ 
tion whereof could lead to the fall of the Body, which is 
called ‘ death ’ P And there being no death we understand 
that the Body should have to be regarded aa ever-lasting. For 
if Death were due to mere chance, (and not to a specific cause 
relating specifically to the individual), then there could be 
no difference in the manner of death (in several persons).* 
Vartika on Su. (70). 

[P. 448, L. 15 to L. 18.] 

Inasmuch as Death etc. etc .—says the Stl(ra. What we 
mean by saying that ‘ the Body should have to be regarded as 
eternal ’ is that Death would not be possible; because^ as we 
have already explained (Text, L. 448, L. 12) ‘ the Unseen 


•Sorae persons die in the womb, some as soon as they are hem, and so forth. 
If death were not the effect of a specific cause, it shoBld he either eltrnal, like 
Jkatha, or an absolute ntH-tnUty, like the sky-lotiis.—yat/jorya. 
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Quality, -which Ls the cause of the entrance of the Mind, is 
eternal, and. there is no such Unseen Quality as \Tould be the 
cause of its exit.’ If Death were due to mere chance, there 
would be no difference in the manner of Death. 

Bhasya on Su. (71). 

[P. 192, L. 8toL. ll.J 

The Opponent,—with a view to criticise what has been 
urged against him, to the effect that ‘ there would be likeli¬ 
hood of another Body being produced’ (Su. 68),—argues 
as follows:— 

“ It would be like tbe etebnalitt op the dark colour 
OP THE Atom.”* (Su. 71). 

“ Just as the dark colour of the Atom (of Clay) is eternal, 
and yet -when it is obstructed (set aside) by fire-contact (in 
baking), it does not appear again,—in the same manner the 
Body though formed by the Unseen Quality (of the Atoms), 
■would not appear again, after Tinal Release.” 

VartiJca on Su. (71). 

[P. 449, LI. 1—3.] 

“It would he like etc. etc.”—says the Sutra ; this is tbe 
answer that they give to what has been ■ urged against them. 
“Just as the dark colour of the Atom is eternal, and yet it 
is set aside by fire-contact, in the same manner the Unseen 
Quality of the Atom and of the Mind (even though eternal) 
would be set aside by Bight Knowledge.'’ 

Sutra (72). 

That cannot be ; as this would involve (A) the 

admission op what is not soppoeted (bv reasoning or 

FA0T)f [ (B) OB, the accruing OP WHAT IS NOT EARNED.] 

(Su. 72.) 

®T1u 3 Setrcij though not found in Sutra Ms. C, is found everywhere else. 

■(The Tdfiparya construes the Shtra thus :—pramdnejta avisaylkritan ^akritan^ 
—pratyuta pratyaksagamaviruddham—tasya ‘ aWiydgamah ’ abkyvpagamdh 
iatprasaiigdt. This is the interpetation that has been adopted in the translation ; 
as also a second interpretation (,B), put forward in the Bhdaya. 
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BhUsya on Su. (72.) 

[P.192, L. ISto P.19S, L. 22.] 

(A) The iasfcance cited (in Sa. 71) cannot be riglit;— 
««Ij^hy ? ’’—because this would involve fhe admission of what 
is not supported. The term ‘supported’ stands for not com¬ 
patible with any right Cognition; the ^ ahbyagama^^ of that 
means its acceptance, avowal; the meaning thus is that he 
who believes what has been said (in Su, 71) would be avow¬ 
ing what is incompatible with all right notion. Hence the 
instance cited cannot be right; since what is asserted is 
neither perceptible, nor cognisable by inference. Thus what 
the Sutra (72) urges is the fact that what has been cited by 
the Opponent is something still to be proved, 

(B) Or, the Sutra may be e'^plained to mean that— That 
cannot as this would involve the accruing of what is not 
earned. A person who, on the basis of the example of the 
Dark Colour of the Atom, seeks to support the view that the 
formation of the Body is not due to Destiny, draws upon 
himself the incongruity of the accruing of the unearned. That 
is, the theory would involve the contingency that pleasure and 
pain accrues to the man without his having done the acts 
leading up to that pleasure and pain. If, in answer to 
this, you say yes, be it so —then our answer is that this 
would be contrary (a) to Perception, (6) to Inference and (c) 
to Scripture : 

(a) To Perception it would be contrary in the following 
manner That the Pleasure and Pain experienced by each 
individual Soul is distinct is a fact perceptible to all persons. 
“What is the distinction?’’ The distinctions are such 
as strong and iveaJc^ belated and quick, diverse and uniform^ 
and so forth. (Under the Opponent’s theory) there can be 
no speciality in the causes bringing pleasure and pain to each 
individual Soul separately ; and unless there is some speci¬ 
ality in the cause there can be none in the effect. If, on the 
other hand, the advent of pleasure and pain is due to Destiny, 
—inasmuch as it is possible (a) for the acts of diverse per¬ 
sonalities to be strong or weak &c., (6) for their Karmic resi- 
dnum to be correspondingly more or less potent, and (c) for 
their acts to be of diverse or uniform character,—it is only 
right that there should be a corresponding distinction in the 
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Pleasure aud Pain resulting from those acts. And since no 
such distinction in the cause would be possible on the theory 
of the Opponent, there should be no distinction in the result* 
ant pleasure and pain :—^and this would be incompatible with 
(contrary to) a fact known by Perception. 

{b) The Opponent’s theory would be contrary to Infer¬ 
ence in the following manner :—The distribution of Pleasure 
and Pain among persons is found to follow from the distri¬ 
bution of their qualities; e.g. when an intelligent person, 
having recognised a certain pleasure as brought about by a 
certain means, desires that pleasurej he makes an effort to 
obtain that means, and thereby obtains the pleasure ; and he 
does not obtain it otherwise [i.e. if he does not put forth the 
said effort] ;—similarly, when a person, having recognised 
a certain pain as brought about by a certain means, desires to 
avoid that pleasure, he makes an effort to avoid that means, 
and thereby avoids that pain; and not otherwise. 
Now in the case in question, we find that there are certain 
pleasures and pains that accrue to a person without any 
effort on bis part [such for instance as the sufferings due 
to a mis-shaped body] ; and on the strength of the well-known 
facts just mentioned, we infer that the distribution of these 
pleasures and pains also must be due to some other quality of 
the intelligent being (if not his direct effort) [and this other 
quality is iJerit-Demerit constituting the person’s Destiny,] 
This inference would be contradicted if the accruing of 
pleasure and pain were held to be not due to Destiny. 
The said ‘other quality’ (Merit-Demerit), being imperceptible, 
is called ^aclrista' (IJnseen Force, Destiny), and since the 
time of its fruition is not definitely fixed, it is regarded as 
indeiirtite* I while Apprehension and the other qualities of the 
Soul are perceptible and evanescent. 

(c) The Opponent’s theory would be contrary to Scripture 
in the following manner :—There are several Scriptures writ¬ 
ten by sages, containing the instructions imparted by those 
sages, in regard to the performance and avoidance of 
actions; and the effect of such instruction we find in the 


® We have translated the reading avyamsihitam ; though to feeep up the 
contrast with the * evanescence ’ of Buddhi, spoken of in the next sentence, 
‘ vyamsthitanit permanent ‘ lasting,’ would appear to be the better reading. 
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Pleasure and Pain resulting from those acts. And since no 
such distinction in the cause would be possible on the theory 
of the Opponent, there should be no distinction in the result¬ 
ant pleasure and pain :—^and this would be incompatible with 
(contrary to) a fact known by Perception. 

(d) The Opponent’s theory would be contrary to Infer¬ 
ence in the following manner :—The distribution of Pleasure 
and Pain among persons is found to follow from the distri¬ 
bution of their qualities; e.g. when an intelligent person, 
having recognised a certain pleasure as brought about by a 
certain means, desires that pleasure} he makes an effort to 
obtain that means, and thereby obtains the pleasure ; and he 
does not obtain it otherwise [i.e. if he does not put forth the 
said effort] ;—similarly, when a person, having recognised 
a certain pain as brought about by a certain means, desires to 
avoid that pleasure, he makes an effort to avoid that means, 
and thereby avoids that pain; and not otherwise. 
Now in the case in question, we find that there are certain 
pleasures and pains that accrue to a person without any 
effort on bis part [such for instance as the sufferings due 
to a mis-shaped body] ; and on the strength of the well-known 
facts just mentioned, we infer that the distribution of these 
pleasures and pains also must be due to some other quality of 
the intelligent being (if not his direct effort) [and this other 
quality is MeriUDemerit constituting the person’s Destiny,] 
This inference would be contradicted if the accruing of 
pleasure and pain were held to be nob due to Destiny. 
The said ‘ other quality’ (Merit-Demerit), being imperceptible, 
is called‘arZr/5/a ’ (lJuseen Force, Destiny), and since the 
time of its fruition is nob definitely fixed, it is regarded as 
indeiinite*; while Apprehension and the other qualities of the 
Soul are perceptible and evanescent. 

(c) The Opponent’s theory would be contrary to Scripture 
in the following manner ;—There are several Scriptures writ¬ 
ten by sages, containing the instructions imparted by those 
sages, in regard to the performance and avoidance of 
actions; and the effect of such instruction we find in the 


® We have translated the reading avyavasthitam j though to fceep up the 
contrast with the ‘ evanescence ’ of Bu^dhi, spoken of in the next sentence, 
^ vyavastkitanij^ permanent Masting,’ would appear to be the better reading. 
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shape of activities of men consisting of performance in due 
accordance with their respective castes and conditions of 
life, as also in the shape of cessation from activity, consist¬ 
ing of avoidance of action. Both these kinds of actions, 
good and evil, would be impossible, under the philosophy 
of the Purvapaksin ; so that this philosophy is contrary to the 
view (in consonance with Scriptures) that the accruing of 
pleasure and plain to persons is due to Destiny. 

Thus the conclusion is that the doctrine—that the forma¬ 
tion of the Body is not due to Destiny, and the accruing of 
Pleasure and Pain is not due to Destiny’’—is clearly wrong 
and is maintained only by the worst sinners. 


Thus ends the Bhasya on 
Adhyaya IIL 

Vartiha on Sti. (72)- 

That cannot be etc, etc .—says the Sutra. The term 
^ akritabhyagama' means the avowal of a view in support of 
which there is no proof;—this is what the Sutra means. 

Or, the Sutra may be taken literally as it stands; the 
meaning being that the theory involves the absurdity of a 
man suffering the consequences of what he has not done. 
This has been explained in detail in the Bkasya. 


* Soul, Body^ Instrument, Objects, Apprehension and 
Mind,—every one of these things has been described in 
this discourse in its true form.’ 




